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Delaying COP26 
isnotareasonto 
delay climate action 


Coronavirus has pushed climate talks 
back by a year. But action on global 
warming must not be postponed. 


he first Conference of the Parties under the 
United Nations climate convention took place 
in Berlin a quarter of a century ago. By today’s 
standards, it was a relatively modest affair, 
involving just a few thousand people, includ- 
ing government officials, scientists, environmentalists 
and journalists. By contrast, the event scheduled for this 
year in Glasgow, UK — the 26th Conference of the Parties 
(COP26) — would have attracted some 30,000 participants. 
But it has had to be postponed because of the coronavirus 
outbreak. Last week, we learnt that the delay will last fora 
year, with COP26 now due to take place in November 2021. 

The decision to delay was unavoidable: a COP needs rep- 
resentatives of all countries to be present, which would 
not have been possible if those countries were at different 
stages of virus transmission and lockdowns. In Glasgow, 
the conference venue has been temporarily converted 
to a COVID-19 field hospital. An online meeting was con- 
sidered, but rejected. Delegates rightly concluded that 
complex negotiations cannot be conducted using available 
virtual-meeting technologies. 

But delay has risks, and principal among them is slower 
progress inthe struggle against climate change. By the time 
COP26 was originally scheduled to begin, countries were 
expected to propose new commitments to bring emissions 
to net zero. And, at the conference, extra finance for less- 
wealthy countries was due to be proposed, making good 
on decades of promises that have not been kept. 

The role of carbon markets was also to be discussed, 
along with nations’ responsibility for damages caused 
by global warming. The meeting had a full agenda, anda 
delay ofa year will have consequences — ultimately making 
it even harder to limit temperature increases to 1.5-2°C 
above pre-industrial levels, the main goal of the 2015 Paris 
climate agreement. 

But countries do not need to wait until COP26 to take 
further action. Indeed, there are signs that some are plan- 
ning to focus more public investments on green infrastruc- 
ture and clean energy, rather than doubling down ona past 
marked by polluting fossil fuels. Itis the least they can do. 

Last week, the European Commission unveiled propos- 
als for a €750-billion (US$833-billion) post-coronavirus 
funding package that includes measures to accelerate the 
adoption of renewable energy technologies as part of a 
commitment to reduce emissions to net zero by 2050. The 
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package will, however, need to be agreed by the 27 member 
states and the European Parliament. 

At the same time, China announced that, for the first 
timein decades, it will not set a target for economic growth. 
Not setting such atarget will enable policymakers to prior- 
itize innovative ideas for improving the environment and 
well-being, which can be difficult to do when a country’s 
principal policy focus is economic growth. 

When it comes to the actual climate talks, waiting 
another year does have one potential advantage. Many 
countries were unlikely to step up with ambitious climate 
plans this year, even before the COVID-19 crisis compli- 
cated matters. This is due, in part, to the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the United States’ intentions following President 
Donald Trump’s decision to pull out of the Paris agreement. 
The US position is likely to become more predictable after 
US voters have delivered their verdict in the presidential 
election in November. 

Ifthe Democrat candidate Joe Biden is elected, the United 
States is expected to rejoin the Paris accord and restore 
amore evidence-based approach to its climate-change 
decision-making. It will also revert to engaging more con- 
structively with other countries. But if Trump is re-elected, 
that will signal to other countries — especially those inthe 
European Union — that they should organize and press for- 
wards with ambitious climate targets and funding pledges 
independently of the United States. 

The latter scenario is likely to present the UK government 
with some challenges as it hosts COP26, along with next 
year’s meeting of the Group of Seven large industrialized 
countries. As the United Kingdom exits the EU, it is loos- 
ening its ties to the EU’s many collective decision-making 
structures. At the same time, the government is in active 
talks with the United States, seeking a closer relationship 
in areas including trade and research. 


Policy dilemma 

On climate policy, the United Kingdom could find itself 
trapped between a White House urging it to pay due 
attention to the US perspective, and most other coun- 
tries, which will be advocating for action on the basis of 
the Paris consensus. British climate negotiators must do 
what is best for the planet, and act according to the best 
available evidence. 

Five years ago, countries came together in Paris ona 
new agreement to curb greenhouse-gas emissions. They 
knew then that their pledges fell short of what was needed, 
and agreed to return to the table this year with new com- 
mitments. A further delay of a year gives countries more 
time to plan for more ambitious reductions. It also gives 
policymakers more time to think strategically as they work 
to bolster jobs, improve livelihoods and, ultimately, build 
more-resilient economic systems. 

The pressure is on and countries must continue to act 
with urgency. They might think that they have carved out 
an extra year to prepare for COP26, but, in practice, there 
is no extra time. The climate clock is still ticking and by 
delaying emissions reductions, all countries have done is 
borrow against the planet’s future. 
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SpaceX launch will 
boost International 
Space Station 


NASA’s partnership with SpaceX and its 
founder Elon Musk should recognize the global 
nature of space exploration and research. 


n30 May, tens of millions of space enthusi- 
asts were glued to their screens as SpaceX’s 
Dragon capsule soared into the air above 
Cape Canaveral, Florida, aboard a Falcon9 
rocket. The following day, as the capsule 
docked with the International Space Station (ISS), some 
422 kilometres above China’s border with Mongolia, 
Robert Behnken and Douglas Hurley made history as the 
first astronauts to ride acommercial craft into orbit. 

This development — a decade in the planning — is 
undoubtedly an achievement for NASA, and for Space X 
and its reusable rockets. But it is equally a boost for space 
science and innovation, and especially the enduring value 
of global cooperation in space research and technology. 
Amid the jubilation, this aspect of the achievement should 
be highlighted more. 

For NASA, the launch means, among other things, some 
more money in the bank. Since 2011, when the agency 
retired the Space Shuttle, NASA has paid Russia up to 
US$90 million per person to ferry crews tothe ISS aboard 
the Soyuz craft. Seats on the SpaceX capsule are around 
two-thirds of this cost, which means that NASA can channel 
the savings into other priorities, including its ambition to 
return astronauts to the Moon by 2024. 

The weekend’s launch also consolidates the position of 
SpaceX, a company that has mushroomed from start-up 
to major aerospace player in 18 years. Corporations have 
been entwined with national space agencies from early on 
— Grumman (now Northrop Grumman) famously designed 
and built the lunar module that carried the Apollo astro- 
nauts to the Moon’s surface. More recently, other compa- 
nies have flown humans to space. Virgin Galactic, founded 
by entrepreneur Richard Branson, has pulled off sub-or- 
bital flights and is planning to offer short trips for passen- 
gers to experience a few minutes of weightlessness before 
returning to Earth. But SpaceX has succeeded at the more 
ambitious goal of carrying people all the way into orbit. 

The company has achieved this through nimbleness, an 
outstanding team of engineers and product designers, and 
the determination of its founder, Elon Musk. Musk — whois 
never far from controversy — has had a hand in disrupting 
two established industries, first as one of the early develop- 
ers of online payment systems such as PayPal, and later as 
chief executive of Tesla, the electric-vehicle manufacturer. 
But few thought he would succeed when he announced 
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his intention to compete with much larger and more- 
established corporations in space technology. Arguably, 
SpaceX’s most important innovation has been to engineer 
the Falcon rocket so that it can be reused after launch. Once 
it has jettisoned its payload, the Falcon returns to Earth and 
lands, vertically, which other rockets do not do. 

Although attention is understandably focused on the 
launch and docking, the reason for the SpaceX mission to 
the ISS should not be forgotten — the astronauts’ mission 
is ultimately in the service of science and international 
research cooperation. Behnken and Hurley will take part 
in installing anew hardware platform called Bartolomeo, 
designed by the European Space Agency and Airbus to 
enable the ISS to host extra science experiments from 
teams from all over the world. 

When big launches grab everyone’s attention, it is hard 
for research to get a hearing. Earlier this year, two NASA 
astronauts, Christina Koch and Jessica Meir, completed a 
challenging upgrade of a fundamental physics experiment 
on the station, the Cold Atom Laboratory — doing in zero 
gravity what physicists on Earth might have struggled to 
do. And, last month, the agency’s Human Research Program 
announced plans for extended flights to the ISS, designed 
to simulate the effects on the human body of ajourney 
to Mars. 


Aglobal endeavour 


It’s unfortunate that those following the weekend's events 
did not see or hear much about the ISS’s research contri- 
butions, or the fact that astronauts have visited the space 
station from 19 nations — among them Malaysia, the United 
Arab Emirates and Kazakhstan. They did, however, see 
SpaceX and NASA promote the #LaunchAmerica hashtag, 
and they heard NASA’s Administrator Jim Bridenstine say: 
“It’s been nine years since we ve launched American astro- 
nauts on American rockets from American soil.” 

New space launches — regardless of their country of 
origin — are often accompanied by a heavy display of 
national symbols. But it would have been much more 
powerful, and more uplifting, had the launch also recog- 
nized the contributions made by other nations, including 
Russia, which has been reliably carrying astronauts to the 
ISS all this time. 

From Yuri Gagarin’s orbit of Earth in 1961 to the Moon 
landings of 1969, space has always been an arena of fierce 
superpower competition — and newer players, not least 
China, have since come onto the scene. But, in space 
research, such competition has not prevented nations 
from cooperating, and that needs to be recognized and 
celebrated. 

There is plenty of opportunity to doso. SpaceX will make 
its next run to the ISS as early as August. Bridenstine and 
Musk should use this next mission to demonstrate that 
space exploration and research are global. At the very 
least, they should find anew hashtag — something that will 
resonate with the millions around the world who watched 
the weekend’s launch with awe, and will inspire them to 
join the next generation of researchers, engineers and 
astronauts. 
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A personal take on science and society 


World view 


By Diane Coyle 


Economists must 


collaborate courageously 


To navigate pandemic trade-offs, 
policymakers need syntheses. 


conomists, like researchers in many disciplines, 
are responding to the urgency of the COVID-19 
pandemic. The immediate priorities are under- 
standing the consequences of the crisis for public 
finances and international trade. 

Scholars are scrambling to collect data on how many 
jobs are lost, what people can afford to buy and what 
shortages will emerge. Even constructing basic economic 
statistics such as inflation and gross domestic product is 
challenging when one-third, say, of activity inthe economy 
has halted. Do we count a furloughed person as in work? 
What comprises a standard basket of goods when no one 
is going shopping? We need these measures to understand 
which groups of people will be intolerably affected so that 
governments can direct help to them. That’s hard to do 
when standard metrics are having to be rebuilt on the fly. 

There are many other pressing questions. When will the 
health toll of isolation, unemployment or delayed surgery 
outweigh that caused directly by COVID-19? What are the 
implications for next year’s supplies of staple foods or 
of higher levels of long-term disability? How quickly can 
vaccine manufacture be scaled up? What release-from- 
lockdown strategies are behaviourally and hence politically 
feasible? Can national governments negotiate with each 
other to arrive at cooperative, mutually beneficial policies? 
What can international agencies do to encourage this when 
geopolitical tensions are rising? 

Addressing these questions requires collaboration 
across many disciplines to synthesize new findings with 
old — fast. It’s time to deliver on the benefits of public 
investment in research. 

The courage to step cautiously into other domains must 
be welcomed. Economists are notoriously less likely than 
other social scientists to look outside their own discipline, 
and medical and natural scientists are not accustomed to 
looking to the social sciences for insight. The pandemic is 
changing all that. It has become obvious that the search for 
viable exit strategies needs biomedical science, epidemi- 
ology, public health, behavioural and social psychology, 
engineering, economics, law, ethics, international rela- 
tions and political science. Without contributions from all 
these, navigating toward less-than-disastrous outcomes 
for well-being — human and planetary — willbe impossible. 

We economists bring essential insight, namely our habit 
of thinking about howto improve the terms of unavoidable 
trade-offs. Every action, even inaction, has an opportu- 
nity cost. How can that be minimized, and what are the 
distributional consequences? These, as much as medical 
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factors, determine political and policy choices. 

There is still a tendency to suggest a facile trade-off 
between lives and livelihoods. To be clear: whatever lock- 
down policies governments impose, or not, the pandemic 
will have a devastating economic impact. Every nation is 
groping for an approach that will save lives, mitigate the 
economic harm and prove feasible. This is not simple, and 
there is much we do not know across all fronts. 

To share findings fast, the economics community has set 
up light-touch peer-review outlets, such as the European 
Economic Association’s COVID-19 resource (see go.nature. 
com/2zgzeyz). The United Kingdom’s Economic and Social 
Research Council (ESRC) is kick-starting an observatory 
to collate and translate research. Funders such as the 
ESRC and the European Commission’s corona platform 
are rapidly processing research proposals. Academics 
who have long studied what previously seemed like niche 
topics, suchas the links between financial uncertainty and 
stress or knots in supply chains, are producing research at 
extraordinary pace and providing public commentary to 
communicate their work. 

But for any fruits of all this discovery to be a guide to 
policy, they must be used. lam concerned that government 
ministers and officials are having to judge for themselves 
— at a time when they are massively overstretched and 
under pressure — how to combine insights from various 
disciplines. Some COVID-19 advisory groups, such as 
that of the UK government, have too narrow a range of 
experience, excellent as the individual members might 
be. This challenge, like other global challenges looming, 
is the moment for the research community to prioritize 
synthesizing knowledge. 

Sadly, academic incentives work against people who are 
brave enough to cross into another discipline’s territory. 
Career, funding and publishing structures reward research 
into small, narrow questions, when the world has big, com- 
plex problems. Forbidding argot is prized; accessibility is 
viewed with suspicion. Universities, research institutes and 
laboratories are condemning themselves to irrelevance in 
future — and worse, now — if they do not break the shackles 
of departments and disciplines, and reward academics for 
policy relevance, as well as for basic research. This requires 
institutional reform, which is never easy and too slow for 
this crisis. High-profile funders such as Wellcome or the 
Gates Foundation, as well as those in the public sector, 
could makea powerful point by insisting that programmes 
integrate disciplines. 

Getting good at interdisciplinarity will pay dividends 
long-term. The specifics will vary, but the need for 
coordinated research and policy applies to building a 
post-pandemic social order and to crafting a net-zero 
economy that limits climate change as far as possible. 
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SPACEX LAUNCHES ASTRONAUTS — AND 
ANEW ERA OF HUMAN SPACE FLIGHT 


Two NASA astronauts are the 
first people to travel to orbit in 
aspacecraft built by a private 
company. The Crew Dragon 
capsule, built by SpaceX of 
Hawthorne, California, is the 
first new spacecraft in17 years 
to carry humans to orbit, and its 
launch on 30 May was the first 
tosendacrewto space from 

US soil since NASA retired the 
Space Shuttle in 2011 (see ‘How 
humans have reached orbit’). 
“This is a whole new way of 
sending people to space,” says 
Robert Cabana, a former NASA 
astronaut who is director of the 


Kennedy Space Center in Florida. 


Astronauts Robert Behnken 
and Douglas Hurley left Florida’s 
space centre at 3.22 p.m. US 
Eastern Time in the 8.1-metre- 
long bullet-shaped capsule, and 
docked with the International 
Space Station (ISS) 19 hours 
later, joining three spacefarers 
who have been living there since 


April. The pair will spend up to 
four months onthe ISS. 

The flight is the culmination of 
NASA’s push to transition from 
using its own vehicles to ferry 
astronauts to the ISS to using 
spaceships provided by private 
companies. Since 2011, NASA 
and other space agencies have 
relied on Russian Soyuz craft to 
take people to orbit. The agency 
will now use the Crew Dragon. 

SpaceX has been taking cargo 
to and from the ISS since 2012, 
using spacecraft with the same 
basic design as the Crew Dragon. 
Its Falcon 9 rockets, which 
propel the capsules to orbit, 
have slashed the cost of such 
launches, in part because they 
reuse expensive components. 
NASA is thought to be paying 
about US$60 million for each 
seat on the Crew Dragon, 
compared with the $90 million 
it has been paying for seats on 
the Soyuz. 


HOW HUMANS HAVE 
REACHED ORBIT 


The Crew Dragon launch marks 
the ninth time humans have 
rocketed into orbit ona 
brand-new spaceship, following 
four US craft, three Soviet and 
one Chinese. The Crew Dragon, 
built by SpaceX for NASA, is the 
first privately developed 
spaceship to take people to 
orbit. 
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CORONAVIRUS 
DASHES ETHIOPIA’S 
GOAL OF HOSTING 
MAJOR AI MEETING 


Computer scientists had 
planned to converge on Addis 
Ababa in April for the first 
major artificial-intelligence 
(Al) conference to be held in an 
African country. But, like most 
scientific gatherings this year, 
the conference ended up being 
virtual, depriving Ethiopia ofa 
powerful opportunity to boost 
its research community. 

Organizers had hoped that 
hosting the International 
Conference on Learning 
Representations (ICLR) in 
Ethiopia would make it more 
accessible to researchers 
who can’t readily get visas for 
Western countries, where such 
meetings are often held. The 
conference, which focuses on 
the Al technique deep learning, 
would have also been important 
in making the field more diverse 
interms of geography, race, 
gender and sexual orientation 
— while inspiring the region’s 
youth to pursue it. 

The virtual venue had 
benefits: online workshops can 
be easier to join for people who 
can’t afford to travel, or for those 
with children or disabilities. But 
researchers hope that the ICLR 
can be held in Addis Ababa when 
the pandemic subsides. “Once 
big conferences are in-person 
again, we'll push for 2022,” says 
Esube Bekele, acomputer-vision 
architect who is part of Black 
in Al, agroup that advocated 
holding the meeting in Africa. 


US HALTS PIONEERING 
CORONAVIRUS- 
TESTING PROJECT 


The research team that first 
uncovered COVID-19 spreading 
in US communities has been 
asked to stop testing for the 
disease. The decision by the US 
Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) to prevent the SCAN 
project in Seattle, Washington, 
from analysing nose swabs 
sent from people’s homes is 
likely to be temporary. But it 
has frustrated public-health 
initiatives across the country. 

Working with the local 
public-health department, the 
programme processed 20,000 
tests and helped to reveal which 
communities in Seattle were 
being hit hardest by COVID-19. 

SCAN, which stands for the 
Seattle Coronavirus Assessment 
Network, also navigated a 
regulatory thicket and won key 
approvals from state authorities. 
It seemed to be inline with FDA 
guidelines for emergency use, 
but the agency then clarified its 
recommendations, saying that 
they did not cover tests for which 
samples need to be transported. 
The halt isa concern for 
other researchers developing 
diagnostics for use outside 
hospital settings. 

SCAN was the first US group to 
roll out home-sampled tests and 
to partner effectively with health 
authorities. As businesses begin 
to reopen in the country, many 
argue that such an approach is 
needed more than ever. 
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Many academic laboratories are instituting strict cleaning protocols in response to the coronavirus pandemic. 


RETURN TO THE LAB: SCIENTISTS 
FACE SHIFTWORK, MASKS AND 


DISTANCING ASL 


0 


CKDOWNS EASE 


As scientists around the world return to work, they’re encountering new safety 
rules and awkward restrictions — and sometimes writing the protocols themselves. 


By Nidhi Subbaraman 


fter her university closed in March, 
Jeannine Randall sat downto adapt her 
research plan for a pandemic. Her pro- 
ject to monitor tree swallows through 
the spring and summer witha team of 
three scientists would now require travelling 
to the nesting sites in separate vehicles, using 
individual work kits, staying 2 metres apart 
and, of course, sanitizing regularly. When she 
realized hand sanitizer was in short supply, she 
made her own batch using ethanol from her lab. 


Now, as the university resumes some services, 
she is putting the plan into action: counting 
eggs, waiting for hatchlings and watching the 
birds from daybreak to sundown. 

“| think scientists are very well placed in 
some ways to come up with a protocol that 
makes sense and then follow it,” says Randall, 
an avian ecologist at the University of Northern 
British Columbia in Prince George, Canada. 

As countries around the world begin lifting 
pandemic lockdowns, researchers are enter- 
ing anew phase of work — donning masks with 
their lab coats, staggering hours inlaboratory 
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spaces and taking shifts on shared instruments. 
Some universities have created detailed plans 
to track and test staff, and many have limited 
the capacity of indoor spaces and the flow 
of people through hallways and entrances. 
For others, plans are still taking shape. And 
whereas some universities have worked in 
lockstep with governments to formulate safety 
plans, others have charted their own paths. 
University associations in the United 
States estimate that research there will need 
a boost of at least US$26 billion to get back 
up to speed. Among them, the Association of 
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American Universities (AAU) in Washington 
DC is drafting a set of priorities for university 
leaders to consider as they tackle reopening. 

Of more than 3,000 researchers who 
responded to an online Nature reader poll last 
month, just under half said that they are still on 
lockdown. Following national policy trends, 
scientists in the United Kingdom, United 
States and Brazil were among the most likely 
to report restrictions, whereas only about 7% 
of respondents in Germany did so (see ‘Getting 
back to business’). “Now, we are mostly back to 
normal, apart from wearing face masks and hav- 
ing to maintain a certain distance between each 
other,” says Boyan Garvalov, acancer researcher 
at Heidelberg University, who juggles his career 
with monitoring his children’s online learning. 


Gloves and masks 


In Italy, which was hit particularly hard early 
inthe global pandemic, nearly 30% of roughly 
90 respondents to the Nature poll said that 
they had returned to work, and another 18% 
reported having worked throughout lock- 
downs. Cell biologist Paolo Bernardi went into 
the University of Padua nearly every working 
day to oversee a skeleton staff and teach his 
pathophysiology class over Zoom. “Now weare 
seeing better days,’ Bernardi says. His lab is at 
about 50% capacity. University guidelines for 
resuming work, in effect since 26 April, require 
distances of 1 metre between people in brief 
contact, or2 metres for thoseinthe sameroom 
for morethan15 minutes; masks are to be worn 
at all times and gloves are compulsory inthe lab. 
Capacity is limited to three people toa room, 
conference rooms are closed and meetings 
must still take place through calls or video- 
conferencing. Bernardi is comfortable with 
the university's balance of safety and flexibility. 

At the University of Groningen in the 
Netherlands, researchers have been asked 


to avoid working with hazardous chemicals 
when they can, to minimize the risk of spills 
that would require medical attention, saysJana 
Volaric, asynthetic organic chemist. But for her, 
the biggest impact is the diminished confer- 
ence schedule. She had hoped to be networking 
in anticipation of being onthe job market next 
year, and she says that meaningful interactions 
are harder to come by at online conferences. 
“This is the most disappointing part.” 


‘Singing from the same song sheet’ 

Organic chemist Kirsty Anderson lost about 
four weeks of work when the University of 
Auckland in New Zealand closed down along 
with the rest of the country. It reopened 


“The situation is 
changing pretty 
rapidly andthe 
stakes are very high.” 


partially a few weeks ago, and instituted many 
of the restrictions seen in Europe. But it also 
required people who entered the building to 
mark their time of entry and location ontime 
sheets, and maintain a distance of 2 metres 
between people at all times. With lift access 
restricted to one person at atime at first, she 
often climbed the seven flights of stairs to get 
tothe lab. With more services opening in mid- 
May, the check-in database is now online. 
She and her colleagues are taking odd- and 
even-hour rotations at their office desks to 
meet the university’s spacing requirements. 
Shared instruments such as the nuclear mag- 
netic resonance and mass-spectroscopy tools 
are run by designated operators to minimize 
contact — Anderson hands over samples, 
wiped before drop-off, and sends codes and 


GETTING BACK 
TO BUSINESS 


In an online poll, more 
than 3,000 researchers 
shared their current 
working status. Less than 
13% said that they had 
returned to the laboratory; 
others reported that they 
had been going to the lab 
throughout their 
lockdowns or could do 
most of their work from 
home. Among the 
countries with the most 
respondents, Germany 
had the highest 
proportion back in the lab. 
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instructions through a shared document. 

Winston Byblow, a neuroscientist at the 
University of Auckland who studies motor 
function after strokes, says the government 
and university are united in their safety mes- 
saging and pandemic response. “Everyone is 
singing from the same song sheet,” he says. 
He’s worried, however, that experiments with 
human participants might take a hit for a while. 
People are going to be wary about taking part 
in trials for many months, because of concerns 
about being in enclosed spaces with others, 
he says. “If recruitment rates drop because 
of uncertainty or fear, then it just means that 
it’s going to take a lot longer to complete the 
research, and that comes at a cost.” 


Charting their own path 


Other universities are striking out on their 
own. Jorge Huete-Pérezis a molecular biologist 
and vice-president at the University of Central 
America in Managua, a private university with 
about 8,000 students. The institution formu- 
lated its own lockdown plan — reducing the 
number of people on campus by about 90% 
— independently of the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment, which put in place no measures to mit- 
igate the virus’s spread. The pandemic arrived 
late in Central America, and reports put the 
total number of cases in Nicaragua at less than 
800. But Huete-Pérez thinks the real number 
is higher, more instep with or perhaps higher 
than the 1,000 cases reported in neighbouring 
Costa Rica, and the roughly 5,000 in Honduras. 
“We don't really know the real dimensions 
of the COVID situation,” he says. When it is 
time reopen, he anticipates that he will look 
to independent medical organizations and 
the World Health Organization to inform the 
university's plan. 

In the United States, as the presidential 
administration and the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention clashed over the plan 
for a post-pandemic return to work, the Univer- 
sity of California, San Diego, drafted a detailed 
one of its own, including an ambitious screen- 
ing and testing regime for staff and students. 
The plan will come into effect in the autumn, 
and relies on campus labs to process samples. 
The pilot phase, begun on11 May, tested more 
than 1,000 students and ended last week. 

But that approach is something of an 
anomaly. In the United States, policies and 
priorities can differ drastically between states. 
“The situation is changing pretty rapidly and 
the stakes are very high,” says Peter Schiffer, a 
physicist and vice-provost for research at Yale 
University in New Haven, Connecticut, who 
is a fellow at the AAU. A number of universi- 
ties have adjusted their schedules or delayed 
students’ return to campus until next year, but 
have yet to firm up plans for researchers. 

The logistics are unparalleled says Tobin 
Smith, vice-president for policy at the AAU. 
“This is all new territory.” 
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WHO director-general Tedros Adhanom Ghebreyesus. 


WHAT US EXIT FROM 


THE WHO MEANS 


FOR GLOBAL HEALTH 


Experts foresee troubles ahead as Donald Trump 
ends US relationship with the agency. 


By Amy Maxmen 


lobal health-policy experts reeled 

after an announcement by US 

President Donald Trump on 29 May 

that he would be “terminating” the 

country’s relationship with the World 
Health Organization (WHO). 

The announcement follows a ramping up 
of blame levelled at the WHO by Trump. Ten 
days earlier, the president had sent a sharply 
worded letter to the agency’s director-general, 
Tedros Adhanom Ghebreyesus, threatening 
to permanently freeze funding and quit the 
organization if it didn’t “demonstrate inde- 
pendence from China’ within 30 days. Now, 
WHOleaders and others are predicting reper- 
cussions that could range from a resurgence 
of polio and malaria to barriers in the flow of 
information on COVID-19. Scientific partner- 
ships around the world could be damaged, and 
the United States might lose influence over 
global health initiatives. “This will hurt,” says 
Kelley Lee, a global health-policy researcher at 
Simon Fraser University in Burnaby, Canada. 

Proposals for new US-led initiatives for 
pandemic preparedness abroad do little to 
quell researchers’ concerns. They say these 
efforts might complicate the world’s response 


to COVID-19, and global health more generally. 
“It’s surreal to even be having this conversa- 
tion, since it’s so hard to get one’s head around 
the massive implications,” says Rebecca Katz, 
director of the Center for Global Health Sci- 
ence and Security at Georgetown University 
in Washington DC. 

The split is poorly timed, given the need for 
international coordination to contend with the 
coronavirus. “In this pandemic, people have 
said we’re building the plane while flying,” 
Katz says. “This proposal is like removing the 
windows while the plane is mid-air.” 


Balance due 


Trump does not need congressional 
approval to withhold funds from the WHO, 
and it is unclear whether he will require it 
for withdrawal from the agency. Last year, 
the US government gave the WHO roughly 
US$450 million. The country provides 27% of 
the WHO’s budget for polio eradication; 19% 
of its budget for tackling tuberculosis, HIV, 
malaria and vaccine-preventable diseases such 
as measles; and 23% of its budget for emer- 
gency health operations. If these initiatives 
shrink, researchers say, death and suffering 
will surge. David Heymann, an epidemiol- 
ogist at the London School of Hygiene and 
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Tropical Medicine, says this will also amount to 
squandered investment for the United States, 
particularly for polio. Gains won through 
vaccination campaigns that cost hundreds 
of millions of dollars will be lost, he says. 


New initiatives 

Trump says that the US government will 
continue to fund global health through aid 
groups and its own agencies. And proposed 
legislation suggests that the government 
might be considering alternative meth- 
ods. Devex, an online platform focused on 
global development, reported that the US 
state department is circulating a proposal 
for a $2.5-billion initiative that would over- 
see national and international pandemic 
responses. And late last month, a proposed bill 
for a ‘Global Health Security and Diplomacy 
Act of 2020’ was introduced to the Senate. 
The bill, obtained by Nature, would author- 
ize $3 billion for an international initiative to 
contain epidemics at home and abroad, to be 
overseen by a presidential appointee fromthe 
US state department. 

Amanda Glassman, a senior fellow at the 
Center for Global Development, a think tank 
based in Washington DC, says that she and her 
colleagues welcome a US effort dedicated to 
fighting pandemics worldwide. But she doesn’t 
expect such parallel efforts to be very effec- 
tive if they don’t work alongside a strong WHO. 
That’s because it takes years to build partner- 
ships with countries, and the WHO works in 
some regions that the United States does not. 
Lee agrees. “You can’t just show up in Afghan- 
istan and start vaccinating people.” 

“The US relies on multilaterals to work 
in countries where diplomatic ties are 
almost non-existent,” says Suerie Moon, a 
global-health researcher at the Graduate Insti- 
tute of International and Development Studies 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Even in countries where the United States 
has long run programmes to tackle HIV, 
malaria and other healthissues, the WHOstill 
coordinates efforts. A rift between the WHO 
and researchers at US agencies could weaken 
long-standing collaborations. Furthermore, 
around 180 epidemiologists, health-policy 
specialists and other staff members at the 
WHOare from the United States, and dozens of 
Americans work at the organization as visiting 
scholars and interns. 

The WHO will survive a US funding freeze 
over the short term, say researchers, because 
other donors will help. For example, Chinese 
President XiJinping has pledged $2 billion to 
the coronavirus response. 

Over time, the United States could lose its 
influence abroad. Ironically, that is exactly 
what the Trump administration is complaining 
about. “If the US pulls out and leaves a vacuum, 
it will be filled by other countries, like China,” 
says Lee. “You'llsee a self-fulfilling prophecy.” 
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News in focus 


HYDROXYCHLOROQUINE 
SAFETY FEARS SPARK 
GLOBAL CONFUSION 


Study suggesting the drug could be dangerous to 
people with coronavirus has slowed clinical trials. 


By Heidi Ledford 


study suggesting that the malaria drug 

hydroxychloroquine could be harm- 

ful to people with severe COVID-19 is 

sowing confusion among research- 

ers — and halting clinical trials that are 
crucial to finding out whether the medication 
is effective at treating people infected withthe 
new coronavirus. 

In light of the study, the World Health Organ- 
ization (WHO) has paused enrolmentin its trial 
of the drug as a treatment for COVID-19, as 
have regulators in the United Kingdom, France 
and Australia, where similar trials are under 
way. But the picture isn’t clear-cut: on 28 May, 
120 researchers signed a letter to The Lancet, 
which published the study (M. R. Mehraet al. 
Lancet http://doi.org/ggwzsb; 2020), high- 
lighting concerns about the quality of the data 
and its analysis. 

Hydroxychloroquine has been controver- 
sial during the pandemic, with politicians such 
as US President Donald Trump endorsing the 
medication as a COVID-19 treatment despite 
scant evidence that it works. Researchers have 
been eagerly awaiting results from clinical tri- 
als, but now they fear that the Lancet study, 
and the negative press coverage that followed, 
might dissuade people from joining trials. 

“There’s so much swirling around it, people 
won't want to enter those trials,” says David 
Smith, an infectious-disease specialist at the 
University of California, San Diego. “In which 
case, it will be an open question that won't get 
answered.” 

Currently, only one treatment has shown 
promise against COVID-19 ina rigorous clinical 
trial. That drug, remdesivir, isin short supply. 
Inthe early days of the pandemic, many hoped 
that hydroxychloroquine, a relatively cheap 
and widely available drug, might offer some 
benefits. Early laboratory studies suggested 
that the compound, as well as a similar medi- 
cinenamed chloroquine, might interfere with 
replication of the coronavirus, but human 
trials have been inconclusive. 

Researchers have been waiting for results 
from a number of randomized, controlled 
clinical trials testing hydroxychloroquine as 
a COVID-19 treatment. The Lancet study was 
not based on such trials, but was an obser- 
vational study cataloguing the effects of 
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hydroxychloroquine in about 96,000 people 
hospitalized with COVID-19 around the 
world. It found that the drug had no benefit, 
and instead recorded a worryingly higher 
mortality rate among those who received it: 
18%, compared with 9% in those who did not. 

Data from observational studies can 


“We never called for halting 
clinical trials. In fact, we 
called for the opposite.” 


be useful for giving a sense of how a drug 
performs outside the confines of a clinical 
trial, but they can also be prone to real-world 
bias: one concern, for example, is that phy- 
sicians might be more likely to give a drug to 
patients who are sicker and more likely to die. 

Nevertheless, the results have prompted 
action from regulators and clinical-trial 
sponsors. The WHO has paused enrolment in 
the hydroxychloroquine treatment group of 
its Solidarity trial, an effort to test potential 
COVID-19 therapies in 35 countries. The UK 
Medicines and Healthcare Regulatory Agency 
has similarly paused most of the country’s 
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hydroxychloroquine trials for COVID-19, pend- 
ing safety assessments. Andin France, doctors 
have been forbidden to prescribe the drug to 
people with COVID-19 outside clinical trials. 


Trial difficulties 


The Lancet study’s lead author, Mandeep 
Mehra, acardiologist at Brigham and Women’s 
Hospital in Boston, Massachusetts, agrees 
with the WHO’s decision to take a hard look 
at the safety data from the Solidarity trial. But 
he does not support ending clinical trials of 
hydroxychloroquine altogether. “We never 
called for halting clinical trials,” he says. “In 
fact, we called for the opposite.” 

Enrolments in some clinical trials might 
resume, says cardiologist Joseph Cheriyan of 
the University of Cambridge, UK, after regu- 
lators have been assured that the data do not 
indicate that participants are being harmed 
by hydroxychloroquine. Within a day of the 
Lancet paper’s publication, the UK RECOVERY 
trial, which has enrolled 10,000 people to test 
6 potential COVID-19 treatments, consulted 
its safety board. The board analysed the trial’s 
interim data and found no sign of harm to 
study participants from hydroxychloroquine. 
As aresult, the trial can continue enrolment. 

Atthemoment, hydroxychloroquineis nearly 
the only drug being evaluated in COVID-19 
prevention studies, which aim to determine 
whether a drug could lessen the risk of corona- 
virus infection. Cheriyan worries that negative 
publicity surrounding hydroxychloroquine 
could affect enrolment in his prevention trial 
among healthy people, eventhough the studies 
suggesting possible harm were in people who 
were already ill with COVID-19. 

In the middle of it all, the Lancet analysis 
itself has come under fire. Some researchers 
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have pointed to oddities in the data, such as 
smoking and obesity rates that were reported 
as nearly equal across all parts of the world 
studied in the analysis. And because the work 
relied on proprietary data gathered from 
medical centres, the raw data were not made 
available to other researchers. 

Following criticisms, Mehra’s team has 
tracked downsomeerrors — the table reporting 
smoking and obesity rates, for example, erro- 
neously listed modelled data rather than raw 
data. The Lancet will soon issue a correction, 
Mehra says, but the errors did not affect the 
conclusions. And the company that gathered 
the proprietary data, Surgisphere of Chicago, 
Illinois, says that it will accept proposals from 
other researchers to analyse its data. 


But some remain sceptical about the study’s 
conclusion that hydroxychloroquine isa safety 
risk to some people with COVID-19. Smith says 
that he and his collaborators have analysed 
the data that are available and concluded 
that people who received hydroxychloro- 
quine in the study were often sicker in the 
first place than were those who did not. But 
Mehra says that his team accounted for those 
differences and still found a small difference 
in mortality. Furthermore, he says, his study 
merely highlights an association between the 
treatment and increased death, but because 
it is an observational study and not a clinical 
trial, it cannot exclude the possibility that 
other factors contributed to that difference 
in mortality. 


GENOMICS USED TO 
HELP AVOID A SECOND 
CORONAVIRUS WAVE 


Scientists in New Zealand and elsewhere are using 
sequence data to track infections as lockdowns ease. 


By Clare Watson 


s many countries emerge from lock- 
downs, researchers are poised to 
use genome sequencing to avoid an 
expected second wave of COVID-19 
infections. 

Since the first whole-genome sequence of 
the new coronavirus, SARS-CoV-2, was shared 
online on 11January, scientists have sequenced 
and shared some 32,000 viral genomes from 
around the world. The data have helped 
researchers to trace the origin of their coun- 
tries’ COVID-19 outbreaks and pinpoint when 
community transmission occurred’. 

Now, countries that have successfully 
suppressed infections are entering the next 
phase of the COVID-19 pandemic — where 
there’s a risk of new cases appearing as 
social restrictions ease. Researchers say that 
genomics will be crucial to quickly track and 
control these outbreaks. Studies already show 
that disease outbreaks tend to be shorter and 
smaller when genomics is used to help contact 
tracing’. 

“When there are few cases, genomics can 
very quickly tell you what you’re dealing with 
and therefore guide precision interventions,” 
says Gytis Dudas, a consulting bioinformati- 
cian at the Gothenburg Global Biodiversity 
Centre in Sweden. 

Several places are particularly well placed 
to do that because they invested in genome 


sequencing early in the pandemic and havea 
relatively small numbers of cases. Researchers 
in New Zealand, and at least one state in Aus- 
tralia, decided that they would aim to sequence 
most coronavirus genomes in their region. 
As SARS-CoV-2 spread around the world 
and viruses circulating in different regions 
gradually evolved, distinct lineages began to 
form. By comparing sequences, researchers 
can quickly rule out possible lines of transmis- 


“When there are few 
cases, genomics can very 
quickly tell you what 
you're dealing with.” 


sionif two sequences don’t match, and canlink 
together cases that do. 

Scientists inthe United Kingdom, the United 
States and other countries are also sequencing 
SARS-CoV-2 from a large proportion of cases 
there, but because their epidemics are still 
ongoing and case numbers are high, genom- 
ics is being used to monitor spread and help 
identify the source of some cases where con- 
tact tracing fails. 

Before the first reported case arrived in 
Australia from Wuhan, China, in early Janu- 
ary, researchers at alaboratory in Melbourne, 
Victoria, that usually investigates outbreaks 
of food-borne illness started preparing to 
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sequence SARS-CoV-2 genomes. 

So far, the team has sequenced samples 
from three-quarters of the state’s roughly 
1,700 cases’, thought to be the most compre- 
hensive sequencing coverage in the world for 
an infectious-disease outbreak. 

The data will be used to help identify 
the probable origin of new cases that 
arise as Victoria’s social restrictions ease. 
Public-health officials will be able to make 
decisions to control outbreaks much faster 
than was possible in the first few weeks of the 
pandemic, when there were fewer genomes 
to compare, says Torsten Seemann, a 
bioinformatician at the Microbiological Diag- 
nostic Unit Public Health Laboratory based at 
the Peter Doherty Institute for Infection and 
Immunity in Melbourne. 

For example, the sequence data helped to 
resolve the true source of exposure for one 
health-care worker, proving that they con- 
tracted the virus at a social event and not 
from a patient in hospital. That information 
prevented the need for an investigation into 
a possible outbreak at the hospital, he says. 

Genomic data will be particularly impor- 
tant when regional travel resumes. Borders 
ofall states in Australia have been closed since 
March, but new infections are expected when 
they reopen. Over the past two months, viral 
genomes will have mutated just enough totell 
whether they come from outside the state, 
researchers say. 

Scientists in New Zealand have so far 
sequenced 25% of the country’s 1,154 reported 
cases. They’re aiming for more than 70% to get 
the most complete picture practically possi- 
ble, says Joep de Ligt, lead bioinformatician 
at the Institute of Environmental Science and 
Research near Wellington, whichis sequencing 
the country’s cases. But the sequence data are 
already proving useful in responding to out- 
breaks, he says. Genomic data have identified 
links between cases that were missed by con- 
ventional contact tracing, and have untangled 
two clusters that were thought to be one. 

But using genomicsas part of the response to 
an outbreak has limitations, says de Ligt. With 
SARS-CoV-2, people who experience asymp- 
tomatic infections are unlikely to be tested, 
creating gaps in the genomic data, he says. 

The use of genomic analysis to help contact 
tracing is also largely restricted to high-income 
countries, says Meru Sheel, an epidemiolo- 
gist at the Australian National University in 
Canberra. She would like to see genomics 
considered as a tool for outbreak responses in 
resource-limited countries in the Asia-Pacific 
region, as it was inthe Democratic Republic of 
the Congo, Sierra Leone and Guinea during the 
2014-16 Ebola outbreak. 
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Feature 


LITTLEST 


Babies born before 28 weeks of gestation are 
surviving into adulthood at higher rates than 
ever. What are the consequences, in later life, 
of being born so early? By Amber Dance 


hey told Marcelle Girard her baby 
was dead. 

Back in 1992, Girard, a dentist in 
Gatineau, Canada, was 26 weeks 
pregnant and on her honeymoonin 

the Dominican Republic. 
When she started bleeding, 
physicians at the local clinicassumed 
the baby had died. But Girard and her husband 
felt a kick. Only then did the doctors check for 
a fetal heartbeat and realize the baby was alive. 
The couple was medically evacuated by 
air to Montreal, Canada, then taken to the 
Sainte-Justine University Hospital Center. 
Five hours later, Camille Girard-Bock was born, 
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weighing just 920 grams (2 pounds). 

Babies born so early are fragile and 
underdeveloped. Their lungs are particu- 
larly delicate: the organs lack the slippery 
substance, called surfactant, that prevents 
the airways from collapsing upon exhala- 
tion. Fortunately for Girard and her family, 
Sainte-Justine had recently started giving 
surfactant, a new treatment at the time, to 
premature babies. 

After three months of intensive care, Girard 
took her baby home. 

Today, Camille Girard-Bock is 27 years old 
and studying for aPhD in biomedical sciences 
at the University of Montreal. Working with 


SURVIVAL “= 
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researchers at Sainte-Justine, she’s addressing 
the long-term consequences of being born 
extremely premature — defined, variously, as 
less than 25-28 weeks in gestational age. 

Families often assume they will have grasped 
the major issues arising froma premature birth 
once the child reaches school age, by which 
time any neurodevelopmental problems will 
have appeared, Girard-Bock says. But that’s 
not necessarily the case. Her PhD advisers have 
found that young adults of this population 
exhibit risk factors for cardiovascular disease 
— and it may be that more chronic health con- 
ditions will show up with time. 

Girard-Bock doesn’tlet these risks preoccupy 


Scientists are watching out for the health of premature babies as they reach adulthood and beyond. 
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her. “As a survivor of preterm birth, you beat so 
many odds,” she says. “I guess have some kind 
of sense that I’m going to beat those odds also.” 

She and other against-the-odds babies are 
part of a population which is larger now than 
at any time in history: young adults who are 
survivors of extreme prematurity. For the first 
time, researchers can start to understand the 
long-term consequences of being born so 
early. Results are pouring out of cohort studies 
that have been tracking kids since birth, pro- 
viding data on possible long-term outcomes; 
other studies are trialling ways to minimize 
the consequences for health. 

These data can help parents make difficult 


decisions about whether to keep fighting fora 
baby’s survival. Although many extremely pre- 
mature infants grow up to lead healthy lives, 
disability is still a major concern, particularly 
cognitive deficits and cerebral palsy. 

Researchers are working on novel 
interventions to boost survival and reduce 
disability in extremely premature newborns. 
Several compounds aimed at improving lung, 
brain and eye function are in clinical trials, and 
researchers are exploring parent-support pro- 
grammes, too. 

Researchers are also investigating ways 
to help adults who were born extremely pre- 
maturely to cope with some of the long-term 
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health impacts they might face: trialling 
exercise regimes to minimize the newly identi- 
fied risk of cardiovascular disease, for example. 

“We are really at the stage of seeing this 
cohort becoming older,” says neonatologist 
Jeanie Cheong at the Royal Women’s Hospital 
in Melbourne, Australia. Cheong is the direc- 
tor of the Victorian Infant Collaborative Study 
(VICS), which has been following survivors for 
four decades. “This is an exciting time for us to 
really make a difference to their health.” 

The late twentieth century brought huge 
changes to neonatal medicine. Lex Doyle, a 
paediatrician and previous director of VICS, 
recalls that when he started caring for preterm 
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Feature 


Children born 
1973-79 


THE EFFECTS OF 
BEINGEARLY 


Data from a large 
Swedish cohort show the 
proportion of babies that 
live beyond age 18 
without major health 
problems. Survival rates 
increased from the 1970s 
to the 1990s, especially 
for babies born 
extremely prematurely. 
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More than three-quarters of the babies born extremely 
preterm — at or before 27 weeks — had at least one 
chronic health condition when they reached 
adolescence or adulthood. 
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infants in 1975, very few survived if they were 
bornat under 1,000 grams — a birthweight that 
corresponds to about 28 weeks’ gestation. The 
introduction of ventilators, in the 1970s in Aus- 
tralia, helped, but also caused lung injuries, 
says Doyle, now associate director of research 
at the Royal Women’s Hospital. In the following 
decades, doctors began to give corticoster- 
oids to mothers due to deliver early, to help 
mature the baby’s lungs just before birth. But 
the biggest difference to survival came in the 
early 1990s, with surfactant treatment. 

“| remember when it arrived,” says Anne 
MoniqueNuyt, aneonatologist at Sainte-Justine 
and one of Girard-Bock’s advisers. “It was a 
miracle.” Risk of death for premature infants 
dropped to 60-73% of what it was before’. 

Today, many hospitals regularly treat, and 
often save, babies bornas early as 22-24 weeks. 
Survival rates vary depending on location and 
the kinds of interventions a hospital is able to 
provide. Inthe United Kingdom, for example, 
among babies who are alive at birth and receiv- 
ing care, 35% born at 22 weeks survive, 38% at 
23 weeks, and 60% at 24 weeks’. 

For babies who survive, the earlier they are 
born, the higher the risk of complications or 
ongoing disability (see ‘The effects of being 
early’). There is a long list of potential prob- 
lems — including asthma, anxiety, autism spec- 
trum disorder, cerebral palsy, epilepsy and 
cognitive impairment — and about one-third of 
children born extremely prematurely have one 
condition on the list, says Mike O’Shea, aneo- 
natologist at the University of North Carolina 
School of Medicine in Chapel Hill, who co-runs 
a study tracking children born between 2002 
and 2004. In this cohort, another one-third 
have multiple disabilities, he says, and the rest 
have none. 

“Preterm birth should be thought of as a 
chronic condition that requires long-term 
follow-up,” says Casey Crump, a family physi- 
cian and epidemiologist at the Icahn School 
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of Medicine at Mount Sinai in New York, who 
notes that when these babies become older 
children or adults, they don’t usually get spe- 
cial medical attention. “Doctors are not used to 
seeing them, but they increasingly will.” 


Outlooks for earlies 


What should doctors expect? For a reportin 
the Journal of the American Medical Association 
last year*, Crump and his colleagues scraped 
data from the Swedish birth registry. They 
looked at more than 2.5 million people born 
from 1973 to 1997, and checked their records 
for health issues up until the end of 2015. 

Of the 5,391 people born extremely preterm, 
78% had at least one condition that manifested 
in adolescence or early adulthood, suchas a 
psychiatric disorder, compared with 37% of 
those born full-term. When the research- 
ers looked at predictors of early mortality, 
such as heart disease, 68% of people born 
extremely prematurely had at least one such 
predictor, compared with 18% for full-term 
births — although these data include people 
born before surfactant and corticosteroid 
use were widespread, so it’s unclear if these 
data reflect outcomes for babies born today. 
Researchers have found similar trends ina UK 
cohort study of extremely premature births. 
In results published earlier this year’, the 
EPICure study team, led by neonatologist Neil 
Marlow at University College London, found 
that 60% of 19-year-olds who were extremely 
premature were impaired in at least one neuro- 
psychological area, often cognition. 

Such disabilities can impact education 
as well as quality of life. Craig Garfield, a 
paediatrician at the Northwestern University 
Feinberg School of Medicine and the Lurie 
Children’s Hospital of Chicago, Illinois, 
addressed a basic question about the first 
formal year of schooling in the United States: 
“Is your kid ready for kindergarten, or not?” 

To answer it, Garfield and his colleagues 
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analysed standardized test scores and teacher 
assessments on children born in Florida 
between 1992 and 2002. Of those born at 23 or 
24 weeks, 65% were considered ready to start 
kindergarten at the standard age, 5-6 years 
old, with the age adjusted to take into account 
their earlier birth. In comparison, 85.3% of chil- 
dren born full term were kindergarten-ready°. 

Despite their tricky start, by the time they 
reach adolescence, many people born pre- 
maturely have a positive outlook. Ina 2006 
paper’, researchers studying individuals born 
weighing 1,000 grams or less compared these 
young adults’ perceptions of their own qual- 
ity of life with those of peers of normal birth- 
weight — and, to their surprise, found that the 
scores were comparable. Conversely, a 2018 
study® found that children born at less than 
28 weeks did report having a significantly 
lower quality of life. The children, who did not 
have major disabilities, scored themselves 6 
points lower, out of 100, thanareference pop- 
ulation. 

As Marlow spent time with his participants 
and their families, his worries about severe 
neurological issues diminished. Even when 
such issues are present, they don’t greatly limit 
most children and young adults. “They want 
to know that they are going to live a long life, 
a happy life,” he says. Most are on track to do 
so. “The truth is, if you survive at 22 weeks, 
the majority of survivors do not havea severe, 
life-limiting disability.” 


Breathless 


But scientists have only just begun to follow 
people born extremely prematurely into adult- 
hood and then middle age and beyond, where 
health issues may yet lurk. “I'd like scientists to 
focus onimproving the long-term outcomes as 
muchas the short-term outcomes,’ says Tala 
Alsadik, a 16-year-old high-school student in 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

When Alsadik’s mother was 25 weeks 
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pregnant and her waters broke, doctors 
went so far as to hand funeral paperwork to 
the family before consenting to perform a 
caesarean section. Asanewborn, Alsadik spent 
three months in the neonatal-intensive-care 
unit (NICU) with kidney failure, sepsis and 
respiratory distress. 

The complications didn’t end when she went 
home. The consequences of her prematurity 
are on display every time she speaks, her voice 
high and breathy because the ventilator she 
was put on damaged her vocal cords. When she 
was 15, her navel unexpectedly began leaking 
yellow discharge, and she required surgery. It 
turned out to be caused by materials leftover 
from when she received nutrients through a 
navel tube. 

That certainly wasn’t something her 
physicians knew to check for. In fact, doctors 
don’t often ask ifan adolescent or adult patient 
was born prematurely — but doing so can be 
revealing. 

Charlotte Bolton is a respiratory physician 
at the University of Nottingham, UK, where she 
specializes in patients with chronic obstruc- 
tive pulmonary disease (COPD). People com- 
ing into her practice tend to be in their 40s or 
older, often current or former smokers. But 
in around 2008, she began to notice a new 
type of patient being referred to her owing 
to breathlessness and COPD-like symptoms: 
20-something non-smokers. 

Quizzing them, Bolton discovered that 
many had been born before 32 weeks. For more 
insight, she got intouch with Marlow, who had 
also become concerned about lung function 
as the EPICure participants aged. Alterations 
inlung function area key predictor of cardio- 
vascular disease, the leading cause of death 
around the world. Clinicians already knewthat 
after extremely premature birth, the lungs 
often don’t grow to full size. Ventilators, high 
oxygen levels, inflammation and infection can 
further damage the immature lungs, leading 
to low lung function and long-term breath- 
ing problems, as Bolton, Marlow and their 
colleagues showed ina study of 11-year-olds’. 

VICS research backs up the cardiovascular 
concerns: researchers have observed dimin- 
ished airflow in 8-year-olds, worsening as they 
aged”, as well as high blood pressure in young 
adults". “We really haven’t found the reason 
yet,” says Cheong. “That opens up a whole new 
research area.” 

At Sainte-Justine, researchers have also 
noticed that young adults who were born at 
28 weeks or less are at nearly three times the 
usual risk of having high blood pressure”. The 
researchers figured they would try medica- 
tions to control it. But their patient advisory 
board members had other ideas — they wanted 
to try lifestyle interventions first. 

Thescientists were pessimistic as they began 
a pilot study of a14-week exercise programme. 
They thought that the cardiovascular risk 


factors would be unchangeable. Preliminary 
results indicate that they were wrong; the 
young adults are improving with exercise. 

Girard-Bock says the data motivate her to 
eat healthily and stay active. “I’ve been given 
the chance to stay alive,” she says. “I need to 
be careful.” 


From the start 


For babies born prematurely, the first weeks 
and months of life are still the most treacher- 
ous. Dozens of clinical trials are in progress for 
prematurity and associated complications, 
some testing different nutritional formulas 
or improving parental support, and others tar- 
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geting specific issues that lead to disability 
later on: underdeveloped lungs, brain bleeds 
and altered eye development. 

For instance, researchers hoping to protect 
babies’ lungs gave a growth factor called IGF-1 
— which the fetus usually gets from its mother 
during the first two trimesters of pregnancy — 
to premature babies in a phase II clinical trial 
reported” in 2016. Rates of a chronic lung 
condition that often affects premature babies 
halved, and babies were somewhat less likely 
to have a severe brain haemorrhage in their 
earliest months. 

Another concern is visual impairment. 
Retina development halts prematurely when 
babies born early begin breathing oxygen. 
Later it restarts, but preterm babies might then 
make too much of a growth factor called VEGF, 
causing over-proliferation of blood vessels in 
the eye, a disorder knownas retinopathy. Ina 
phase Ill trialannounced in 2018, researchers 
successfully treated 80% of these retinopathy 
cases witha VEGF-blocking drug called ranibi- 
zumab™, and in 2019 the drug was approved 
in the European Union for use in premature 
babies. 

Some common drugs might also be of use: 
paracetamol (acetaminophen), for example, 
lowers levels of biomolecules called prosta- 
glandins, and this seems to encourage a key 
fetal veinin the lungs to close, preventing fluid 
from entering the lungs». 

But among the most promising treatment 
programmes, some neonatologists say, are 
social interventions to help families after 
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they leave the hospital. For parents, it can 
be nerve-racking to go it alone after depend- 
ing onateam of specialists for months, and 
lack of parental confidence has been linked 
to parental depression and difficulties with 
behaviour and social development in their 
growing children. 

At Women & Infants Hospital of Rhode 
Island in Providence, Betty Vohr is director 
of the Neonatal Follow-Up Program. There, 
families are placed in private rooms, instead 
of sharing a large bay as happens in many 
NICUs. Once they are ready to leave, a pro- 
gramme called Transition Home Plus helps 
them to prepare and provides assistance such 
as regular check-ins by phone and in personin 
the first few days at home, and a 24/7 helpline. 
For mothers with postnatal depression, the 
hospital offers care from psychologists and 
specialist nurses. 

The results have been significant, says Vohr. 
The single-family rooms resulted in higher 
milk production by mothers: 30% more at four 
weeks than for families in more open spaces. 
At 2 years old, children from the single-fam- 
ily rooms scored higher on cognitive and 
language tests”. After Transition Home Plus 
began, babies discharged from the NICU had 
lower health-care costs and fewer hospital vis- 
its — issues that are of great concern for pre- 
mature infants”. Other NICUs are developing 
similar programmes, Vohr says. 

With these types of novel intervention, and 
the long-term data that continue to pour out of 
studies, doctors can make better predictions 
than ever before about how extremely prema- 
ture infants will fare. Although these individu- 
als face complications, many will thrive. 

Alsadik, for one, intends to be a success 
story. Despite her difficult start in life, she 
does well academically, and plans to become 
aneonatologist. “I, also, want to improve the 
long-term outcomes of premature birth for 
other people.” 


Amber Dance is a freelance journalist in Los 
Angeles, California. 
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Science in culture 


Books & arts 


Many Somali refugees live in the crowded Dadaab camp for displaced people in Kenya, after fleeing droughts in their country. 


Migration is 


normal — accept it 


Pull down the walls, argues a book onthe movement 
of people, animals and plants. By Emma Marris 


henthe coronavirus pandemicled 
to stay-at-home orders around 
the globe, we all felt, atonce, how 
central to human life movement 
is. Prevented from leaving our 
neighbourhoods, we became isolated, nerv- 
ous, claustrophobic. Were we experiencing 
some Zugunruhe, the ‘migratory restlessness’ 
that seizes birds when it is time to take flight? 
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This near-universal disruption of how our 
species operates is another piece of evidence 
to add tothe studies and anecdotes collected 
by journalist Sonia Shah to support her claim 
that migration is not aberrant, but is “an unex- 
ceptional ongoing reality”. The Next Great 
Migration anticipates movements — humanand 
non-human — in response to climate change as 
just the latest chapter ina story as old as life 
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itself. Such migrations, she posits, are natural, 
common and largely harmless. 

Shah convincingly argues that politicians 
against immigration distort and misuse data 
to create unnecessary and cruel barriers. She 
tells gut-wrenching stories of struggling fam- 
ilies on the move, and presents evidence that 
migrants are generally healthier and less apt 
to commit violent crimes than are the resi- 
dents of the country they move to. And studies 
show that immigrants benefit host economies. 

Turning to plants and animals, she takes 
biologists to task for abusing data to make 
introduced species look worse than they are. 
She charges that renowned ecologist Charles 
Elton “cherry-picked" case studies of the most 
disruptive introduced species (suchas the sea 
lamprey (Petromyzon marinus), which orig- 
inated in the Atlantic Ocean and devastated 
trout populations in the Great Lakes). She levels 
that later biologists exaggerated the economic 
impact of non-natives by including the costs of 
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removing them in calculations. Shah concludes 
that invasion biologists’ predictions of “eco- 
logical Armageddon” have failed to transpire. 

Asawriter on ecology and conservation (for 
example, my 2011 book Rambunctious Garden), 
my expertise lies with the non-human migra- 
tions that Shah covers. I found it odd that she 
tends to group together many kinds of biologi- 
cal movement that specialists think of as quite 
different. Annual migrations — suchas those of 
bar-headed geese (Anser indicus), which fly over 
the Himalayas on yearly trips from Mongoliato 
India and back again — as well as seed dispersal 
and animals roaming to find new territories 
and mates, aren’t generally seen as compara- 
ble to human-mediated translocations across 
oceans, suchas the deliberate introduction 
of Asian turtles in Hawaii to be bred for food. 
The former are considered natural, valuable 
processes; the latter are deemed unnatural, 
generally undesirable and potentially danger- 
ous. Yet, Shah often ignores the human role. 

Perhaps that’s part of her point. The way 
we judge species’ movements is a product 
of our culture, after all, and the borders we 
draw might be as arbitrary as those between 
our nation states. People are simply primates 
with iPhones; why should the species we carry 
be treated differently from those that move 
without us? If monkeys could arrive in the 
New World 30 million years after the Atlantic 
Ocean formed; if sweet potatoes could raft to 
Polynesia on their own; if seeds from Hawaii's 
koa tree could find purchase on the island of 
Réunion, half a world away, then even trans- 
oceanic range shifts are perfectly natural. How 
else could remote islands have developed any 
‘native’ flora and faunaat all? 

Most invasion biologists counter that 
philosophical discussions of ‘naturalness’ 
don’t get us very far. Their concern is the effect 
on the travellers’ new homes. The fact that 
many organisms move about widely of their 
own accord is not, in itself, evidence that 
introduced species can’t be a problem. Most 
non-natives don’t establish a population, 
or they have no unwanted effects — as Elton 
wrote, “There are enormously more invasions 
that never happen, or fail quite soon or even 
after a good many years.” But a few do take 
hold. Some — mostly onislands or in lakes — 
threaten local inhabitants with extinction. 

Such extinctions have surely occurred 
after long-distance range shifts that people 
had nothing to do with. The sudden arrival of 
rodents in South America 41 million years ago, 
for example, probably had far-reaching effects 
on the ecosystems there. Indeed, millions of 
years of planet-wide movements — including, 


Bar-headed geese, which migrate from Tibet and central Asia each winter, near Jammu, India. 


inthe past few millennia, journeys of animals 
and plants as stowaways or as travelling com- 
panions of humans — have shaped the ecosys- 
tems we are trying to protect. 

But the pace of radical range shifts in today’s 
world is immeasurably higher. Before humans 
got to Hawaii, 30 new species made it there 
every million years. Inthe past 2 centuries, the 
islands have seen about 20 new species show up 
each year. Andthereis an ethical argumentto be 
madethat, when humans move species, we have 
acollective responsibility to mitigate the conse- 
quences. Cats and foxes that were introduced 
to Australia after European settlement in1788 
have helped to wipe out 22 native mammal spe- 
cies, such as the desert bandicoot (Perameles 
eremiana) and lesser stick-nest rat (Leporil- 
lus apicalis). Many introduced species will not 
cause significant problems. But if we wish to 
prevent extinctions, thena subset of these intro- 
duced species must be managed in some way. 
Shah does not parse these subtleties with the 
degree of nuance that specialists might want. 

I do agree with her, however, that it is 
absolutely worth comparing our attitudes 


The Next Great 
Migration: The Beauty 
and Terror of Life on 
the Move 

Sonia Shah 
Bloomsbury (2020) 


towards human and non-human migrants, 
especially as climate change increases all 
such movements — our temporary lock- 
down notwithstanding. As Earth heats, trees 
climb mountains, butterflies flutter north 
and birds nest in new places. Humans, too, 
are relocating ina flow “from south to north 
along the gradient of our warming planet”, 
Shah writes. She predicts that the biggest 
and most lasting human movements will be 
those sparked by persistent droughts. And 
climate migration won't be a straightfor- 
ward, predictable human tide. Each story of 
migration is unique, she says, motivated by 
an interplay of idiosyncratic social, economic 
and personal factors. 

The shifting climate means that we must 
allow — and assist — people, plants and ani- 
mals who are forced to relocate to survive. 
Instead of hardening our borders and fighting 
to prevent change at all costs, we should help 
migrants to move in a safe and orderly way. 
Context will tell us when specific moves — such 
as animal predators to remote islands — are 
unwise. But we must face the inevitable: our 
social, political and ecological world is chang- 
ing substantially. The altered communities that 
result won't just be different, they'll often be 
better adapted to thrive in our warming world. 
As Shah writes, “We can turn migration froma 
crisis into its opposite: the solution.” 


Emma Marris is an environmental writer who 


lives in Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
e-mail: e.marris@gmail.com 
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Heather Houser 


Chronicling the infowhelm 


A deluge of contested data on crises is 
prompting writers and artists to consider 
the limits of knowledge. Heather Houser, 
co-director of Planet Texas 2050, a climate- 
resilience project at the University of Texas 
at Austin, talks about her book Infowhelm 
(Columbia University Press, 2020). 


What do you mean by ‘infowhelm’? 

What | was capturing with that term is a 
deluge in which knowledge can be changing 
a lot, and then people in power can be 
poking holes in it. This creates a very difficult 
‘information situation’ for us to process and 
understand. 


Why did you write this book? 

| wanted to give an account of how 

art — literature and visual culture — is 
managing in the face of climate change 
and information overload. Probably the 
best-known example | talk about is Barbara 
Kingsolver’s 2012 novel Flight Behavior; 

it's a narrative about climate change set in 
Appalachia in the United States. The main 
character uses scientific methods of data 
collection and observation and analysis. I’m 
interested in how art can entangle scientific 
data with aspects of lived experience, 

from emotion to doubt and uncertainty. I’m 
fascinated with the ways scientific data can 
conflict with one’s social, economic and 
cultural position in the world. 


Can too much information 

harm knowledge? 

Definitely. | begin each section with some 
poetry by Juliana Spahr, which really 
captures that sense of how too much 
information can be a hindrance and not 

a conduit to knowledge. Psychologists 
describe the numbing effects that it can 
cause, a sense of despair or apathy, or a 
sense of individual insignificance. They 
offer advice on moderating your intake of 
information, because otherwise, some of 
the emotional effects can obliterate what 
you do with it. 


What struck you about how scientists and 
artists present data? 

The emotional impact of doing work every 
day on things such as extinction or climate 
change can be profoundly devastating 
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Studying climate change in regions such as Greenland can be emotionally devastating. 


for scientists, and, in many cases, they have 

to detach that emotion from the official 
presentation of the research in journal articles 
or for conferences. | think the arts are a 

great way to allow all these other aspects of 
understanding and processing, as a person, to 
come into the narrative. 

Even when it’s recognized that there’s some 
uncertainty behind the data, there can be a 
tendency for scientists to present them as 
more stable and objective and authoritative 
than some of the artists might do. | think what 
the artists bring to data is some deference, 
but also some awareness of limitations — all 
that the data can’t communicate or help us 
understand. 


Scientists often display data pictorially. 
How does this relate to art? 

| was really curious about data visualization, 
and what purposes it serves culturally, 
beyond scientific-research communication. 
Things like charts and graphs and different 
kinds of mapping strategies to display 
information that we're seeing in all the 
COVID-19 coverage today. | was interested in 
how artists adopt those as well. | write about 
Michael Crichton’s 2004 novel State of Fear, 
which incorporates scientific charts and 
graphs. 
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How have artists used visualization 
technologies, such as Google Earth? 

A section of the book is on aerial imagery. 

| examine one environmental-watchdog 
group, and artists such as Laura Kurgan, who 
use satellite imagery. Kurgan doesn’t change 
it very much but, through strategies of 
juxtaposition and different levels of zooming 
in, she has us think about what’s hidden and 
what's shown, because of the technology's 
history and how it gets used. 


Did the artists’ responses veer 

towards the apocalyptic? 

| talk about 15-20 literary and visual artworks 
in this book, and despair is not their main 
tone. That’s true even for something that 
might look as if it’s heading towards the 
apocalyptic, such as Maya Lin’s digital 
memorial, What is Missing?, begun in 2010, 
which is dedicated to extinction. It includes 
extinct species, but also extinct experiences, 
like the sounds of birds or starry nights. But 
because it is an open-source memorial that 
anyone can contribute to, it opens the way to 
imagining other futures. 


Interview by Gaia Vince 
This interview has been edited for length 
and clarity. 
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Obituary 


(1937-2020) 


John Horton Conway 


Playful master of games who transformed mathematics. 


ohn Horton Conway was one of the 

most versatile mathematicians of the 

past century, who made influential con- 

tributions to group theory, analysis, 

topology, number theory, geometry, 
algebra and combinatorial game theory. His 
deep yet accessible work, larger-than-life 
personality, quirky sense of humour and 
ability to talk about mathematics with any and 
all who would listen made him the centre of 
attention and a pop icon everywhere he went, 
among mathematicians and amateurs alike. 
His lectures about numbers, games, magic, 
knots, rainbows, tilings, free will and more 
captured the public’s imagination. 

Conway, who died at the age of 82 from 
complications related to COVID-19, was a 
lover of games of all kinds. He spent hours 
in the common rooms of the University of 
Cambridge, UK, and Princeton University 
in NewJersey playing backgammon, Go and 
other diversions, some of his own creation. 
Several of Conway’s most celebrated contribu- 
tions were made while he was thinking about 
games and their strategies. Perhaps his great- 
est discovery was asurprising correspondence 
between numbers and games that led him to 
a truly gigantic system, the surreal numbers, 
which stunned the mathematics community. 
It contained not only the positive and negative 
real numbers that we all know, but also new 
infinitely large numbers, infinitesimally small 
ones, andall sorts of new numbers in between. 

Conway's work on surreal numbers emerged 
from the influential research project and book 
Winning Ways for your Mathematical Plays 
(1982), a compendium of information on the 
theory of games, written with Elwyn Berlekamp 
and Richard Guy. This fascination with games 
also led Conway to develop the Game of Life, 
acellular automaton in which the pattern of 
live or dead cells in a two-dimensional grid 
evolves according to aset of rules for the ‘birth’ 
and ‘death’ of each cell, based on the status of 
its nearest neighbours. The simplicity and 
accessibility of this game was popularized in 
1970 by Scientific American columnist Martin 
Gardner. By the mid-1970s, it was estimated that 
one-quarter of the world’s computers were run- 
ning Conway's Game of Life as their screensaver. 

Conway, who was the John von Neumann 
professor of mathematics at Princeton 
University before his retirement in 2013, was 
bornin Liverpool, UK, in1937. His father made 
his living playing cards, and later worked asa 
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chemistry laboratory technician at alocal high 
school attended by George Harrison and Paul 
McCartney. Conway, like his mother, was an 
avid reader. He showed early interests in math- 
ematics; by the age of 11, he wanted to bea 
mathematician at Cambridge. He received his 
PhD fromthe University of Cambridge in 1964 
under the advisership of Harold Davenport, 
was subsequently hired at Cambridge as a lec- 
turer, and became professor in 1983. In 1987, 
he moved to Princeton. 


“His lectures about numbers, 
games, magic, knots, 
rainbows and more captured 
the public’s imagination.” 


Conway first attained fame in 1968 for 
determining all 8,315,553,613,086,720,000 
symmetries of the Leech lattice — a remark- 
ably regular arrangement of points in 
24-dimensional space discovered by John 
Leech in 1967. This led to his discovery of the 
Conway simple groups, which were funda- 
mental in the classification of finite simple 
groups — one of the capstone achievements 
of twentieth-century mathematics. 

Conway had a primary role in researching 
and assembling the iconic symmetry book 
ATLAS of Finite Groups (1985). His deep 
knowledge of symmetries led him to propose, 
with his ATLAS co-author Simon Norton, the 
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Monstrous Moonshine conjectures. These, 
for the first time, seriously connected finite 
symmetry groups to analysis — and thus dis- 
crete maths to non-discrete maths. Today, 
the Moonshine conjectures play a key part 
in physics — including in the understanding 
of black holes in string theory — inspiring a 
wave of further such discoveries connecting 
algebra, analysis, physics and beyond. 

Conway’s discovery of anew knot invariant 
—usedtotell different knots apart — called the 
Conway polynomial became an important 
topic of research in topology. In geometry, he 
made key discoveries in the study of symme- 
tries, sphere packings, lattices, polyhedra and 
tilings, including properties of quasi-periodic 
tilings as developed by Roger Penrose. 

In algebra, Conway discovered another 
important system of numbers, the icosians, 
with his long-time collaborator Neil Sloane. 
In number theory, Conway showed that every 
whole number is the sum of at most 37 fifth 
powers. He also developed the 15-theorem 
(with his student William Schneeberger) and 
the 290-conjecture; these were vast general- 
izations of the four-squares theorem, proved 
by eighteenth-century mathematician Joseph- 
Louis Lagrange, which states that every positive 
whole number is the sum of four square num- 
bers (for example, 21is the sum of 16, 4, land 0). 

Conway was a memorable teacher and 
speaker, and the many tricks he performed 
to illustrate mathematical concepts included: 
stating immediately the day of the week for 
any date in history, twirling a hanger witha 
penny balanced onits inside edge, contorting 
his tongue into a variety of shapes, balancing 
objects on his chin, and delivering entire lec- 
tures in which every word he said had only 
one syllable. 

He loved to talk about mathematics and 
games, as well as history, etymology and 
philosophy. His contributions to culture, 
through his work and outreach, will havea last- 
ing impact. For the remarkable profundity of 
his mathematical discoveries — and the playful 
and generous way in which he shared these 
with others — he will be sorely missed. 


Manjul Bhargava is the R. Brandon Fradd 
professor of mathematics at Princeton 
University, New Jersey, USA. He was a first-year 
graduate advisee, and later colleague, of John 
H. Conway at Princeton. 

e-mail: bhargava@math.princeton.edu 
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Passengers on an underground train in Seoul. South Korea used contact tracing to great effect early in the pandemic. 


Ethical guidelines for 
COVID-19 tracing apps 


Jessica Morley, Josh Cowls, Mariarosaria Taddeo & Luciano Floridi 


Protect privacy, equality and 
fairness in digital contact 
tracing with these key 
questions. 


echnologies to rapidly alert people 

when they have been in contact with 
someone carrying the coronavirus 
SARS-CoV-2 are part of a strategy to 

bring the pandemic under control. 
Currently, at least 47 contact-tracing apps are 
available globally (see go.nature.com/2zclqhk). 
They are already in use in Australia, South Korea 
and Singapore, for instance. And many other 
governments are testing or considering them. 
Hereweset out 16 questionsto assess whether 

— and to what extent — a contact-tracing app 
is ethically justifiable. These questions could 
assist governments, public-health agencies and 
providers to develop ethical apps — they have 
already informed developments in France, 
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Italy and the United Kingdom. They will also 
help watchdogs and others to scrutinize such 
technologies. 

What do COVID-19 contact-tracing apps 
do? Running ona mobile phone, they inform 
people that they have spent time near some- 
one with the virus. The contacts should then 
respond according to local rules, for example 
by isolating themselves. Prompt alerts are 
key because the incubation time of the virus 
is up to two weeks! *, 

These digital interventions come ata price. 
Collecting sensitive personal data potentially 
threatens privacy, equality and fairness. Even 
if COVID-19 apps are temporary, rapidly rolling 
out tracing technologies runs the risk of creat- 
ing permanent, vulnerable records of people’s 
health, movements and social interactions, 
over which they have little control. 

More ethical oversight is essential. So far, 
such concerns have focused on rights to 
privacy (see go.nature.com/3e7jntx). Some 
governments have pledged to protect data 
privacy (see go.nature.com/3grwfe8). Apple 
and Google are developing a common inter- 
face to support apps that do not require central 
data storage (see Nature http://doi.org/dwcé6; 
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2020). However, other ethical and social 
considerations must not be cast aside in the 
rush to quell the pandemic. 

Forinstance, contact-tracing apps should be 
available and accessible to anyone, irrespec- 
tive of the technology needed or their level 
of digital literacy. Yet many apps work only 
with certain phones. Australia, for example, 
has no plans to make its app work with phones 
that use software older than Apple’s iOS 10 or 
Android 6.0. In the United Kingdom, around 
one-fifth of adults do not use a smartphone, 
and so might be excluded from a digital con- 
tact-tracing programme. 

Rolling out an app without considering its 
wide ethical and social implications can be 
dangerous, costly and useless. For example, 
Bluetooth signals that show the proximity of 
two individuals’ mobile phones are not a cer- 
tain indicator of infection risk — two people 
might bein the same space but physically sep- 
arated, for example, by a wall. A high level of 
false positives from such an app (for instance, 
as a result of self-reporting) could lead to 
unjustified panic. And minimal protections 
against false negatives (people not using the 
app to report that they are unwell) could spur 
a false sense of safety in others and increase 
the risk of infection. 

The public might reject apps that breach 
principles of privacy, equality and fairness. 
This would frustrate the efforts and waste 
the resources being invested in developing 
and deploying such technology. Lack of 
consideration of ethics could erode trust in 
the government and public-health services 
— as happened last month, when the Norwe- 
gian Data Protection Authority accused the 
Norwegian Institute of Public Health of fail- 
ing to carry outa proper risk assessment of its 
contact-tracing app, Smittestopp. 


Many approaches 


Temporarily restricting some fundamental 
rights and freedoms might be ethically jus- 
tifiable in the context of hastening the end 
of the pandemic. Quarantining individuals, 
for example, helps to prevent the spread of 
the disease. Arguably, it might be unethical 
not to use digital tracing apps when neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, much depends on the 
effectiveness of the app, the goal pursued, 
the type of system and the context in which 
it will be deployed. 

Countries and regions are taking differ- 
ent approaches. China’s Alipay Health Code 
app assigns a digital QR code to each user, 
which is colour-coded red, amber or green 
to indicate that person’s quarantine status 
and thus their ability to move around. People 
quarantined in Hong Kong must wear an 
electronic bracelet that shares their loca- 
tion with local authorities through an app. 
Poland requires citizens to self-isolate for 
14 days after returning from overseas, and to 
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Is this contact-tracing app 


ethically justifiable? 


Those responsible for contact-tracing apps 
should answer the following. 


Principles: is this the right app to develop? 


1. Is it necessary? 
« Yes, it must be developed to save lives (+). 
«No, there are better solutions (-). 


2. Is it proportionate? 

«Yes, the gravity of the situation justifies the 
potential negative impact (+). 

« No, the potential negative impact is 
disproportionate to the situation (-). 


3. Is it sufficiently effective, timely, 
popular and accurate? 

« Yes, evidence shows that it will work, is 
timely, will be adopted by enough people 
and yields accurate data and insights (+). 
« No, it does not work well, is available too 
late or too early, will not be used widely, 
and is likely to collect data that have false 
positives and/or false negatives (-). 


4. Is it temporary? 

« Yes, there is an explicit and reasonable date 
on which it will cease (+). 

«No, it has no defined end date (-). 


Requirements: is this app being developed 
in the right way? 


5. Is it voluntary? 

« Yes, it is optional to download and install (+). 
«No, it is mandatory and people can be 
penalized for non-compliance (-). 


6. Does it require consent? 

« Yes, people have complete choice over 
what data are shared and when, and can 
change this at any time (+). 

« No, default settings are to share everything 
all the time, and this cannot be altered (-). 


7. Are the data kept private and users’ 
anonymity preserved? 

« Yes, data are anonymous and held only 

on the user's phone. Others who have been 
in contact are notified only that there is a 

risk of contagion, not from whom or where. 
Methods such as differential privacy are used 
to ensure this. Cyber-resilience is high (+). 

« No, data are (re)identifiable owing to the 
level of data collected, and stored centrally. 
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Locations of contacts are also available. 
Cyber-resilience is low (-). 


8. Can users erase the data? 

«Yes, they can do so at will; all data are 
deleted at the end point (+). 

«No, there is no provision for data deletion, 
nor a guarantee that it can ever be deleted (-). 


9. Is the purpose of data collection defined? 
- Yes, explicitly; for example, to alert users 
that they have encountered a potentially 
infected person (+). 

« No, the purposes of data collection are not 
explicitly defined (-). 


10. Is the purpose limited? 

« Yes, it is used for tracing and tracking of 
COVID-19 only (+). 

« No, it can be regularly updated to add extra 
features that extend its functionality (-). 


11. Is it used only for prevention? 

« Yes, it is used only to enable people 
voluntarily to limit spread (+). 

«No, it is also used as a passport to enable 
people to claim benefits or return to work (-). 


12. Is it used for compliance? 

«No, it is not used to enforce behaviour (+). 
« Yes, non-compliance can result in 
punishment such as a fine or jail time (-). 


13. Is it open-source? 

« Yes, the code is publicly available for 
inspection, sharing and collaborative 
improvement (+). 

« No, the source code is proprietary, and no 
information about it is provided (-). 


14. Is it equally available? 
« Yes, it is free and distributed to anyone (+). 
* No, it is arbitrarily given only to some (-). 


15. Is it equally accessible? 

« Yes, it is user-friendly, even for naive users, 
and works on the widest possible range of 
mobile phones (+). 

« No, it can be used only by those with 
specific devices and with sufficient digital 
education (-). 


16. Is there a decommissioning process? 
« Yes, there is a process for shutting it down (+). 
« No, there are no policies in place (-). 


send geotagged ‘selfies’ to the police to prove 
they are at home. Singapore’s TraceTogether 
app has been downloaded by about 25% of its 
population, much less than the 60% needed. 
This has led the country to introduce its 
SafeEntry system, which requires users to 
check in to public places using their national 
identity card or by scanning a QR code with 
their phone. 

Apps differ in how they collect and 
store data. For example, they might rely 
on systems that are centralized, as in Aus- 
tralia and Singapore, or decentralized, 
as in Germany and Italy (see also Nature 
http://doi.org/dwc6; 2020). Centralized apps 
send pseudonymized data collected by a 
user’s phone to a central database controlled 
by, for example, a national health agency, 
where contacts are matched. Decentralized 
approaches instead match contacts on the 
user’s device (see go.nature.com/3e7jntx). 
Use of an app can be voluntary, as the Euro- 
pean Commission recommended in April 
(see go.nature.com/2x2hrat), or not. India’s 
app, for instance, is mandatory for citizens 
living in virus-containment zones and for all 
government and private-sector employees. 
Apps in Argentina and the United Kingdom 
ask users to self-report their symptoms, 
whereas the Norwegian app relies on the user 
having a formal diagnostic test. 

More coordination is needed. Some supra- 
national efforts to harmonize the apps are 
under way. The World Health Organization, 
for example, is developing asymptom-check- 
ing app that might also enable contact tracing 
in under-resourced countries. The European 
Data Protection Supervisor has called fora 
Europe-wide contact-tracing app’. The Euro- 
pean Commission has outlined requirements 
for digital tracing solutions deployed in the 
European Union, including compliance with 
EU data protection and privacy rules!. 

Countries and regions should consider a 
broader set of ethical concerns, including 
equality and fairness. Government agencies 
and developers working under pressure 
might find it hard to make these judgement 
calls quickly. In other contexts, such as bio- 
ethics, ethical review boards typically have 
much moretimeto deliberate. Expert groups 
might be set up to advise, as France, Italy 
and the United Kingdom have done. (L.F. is 
a member of the UK National Health Service 
COVID-19 App Data Ethics Advisory Board; see 
go.nature.com/3cxyzrw). 


Four principles 

To be ethical, a contact-tracing app must 
abide by four principles: it must be neces- 
sary, proportional, scientifically valid and 
time-bound. These principles are derived 
from the European Convention on Human 
Rights, the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights (ICCPR) and the United 


Nations Siracusa Principles, which specify 
the provisions in the ICCPR that limit how it 
can be applied. 

However, there are many ways in which an 
app can meet these principles. To address 
this gap, we have synthesized 16 questions 
that designers, deployers and evaluators 
should answer (see ‘Is this contact-tracing 
app ethically justifiable?’). For each, we give 
examples of how an app might be designed 
and used ina more (+) or less (—) ethically jus- 
tifiable way. These questions apply to apps 
that have been released, as well as for those 
in development’. 

In theory, an ethical app should satisfy 
all 16 factors. The questions themselves 
might not be controversial, but the answers 
are likely to generate disagreement about 
whether and how much an app satisfies a 


“Governments might not 
have asecond chance to get 
anintervention right.” 


factor, and which ethical factors should be 
a priority. 

In practice, there will be trade-offs. These 
will depend on the laws, values, attitudes 
and norms in different regions, as well as on 
changes over time inthe spread and scale of 
the virus and the available technology. For 
example, it might be more ethically justifia- 
ble to deploy an app that does not fully meet 
the stipulation that it should “work on the 
widest possible range of mobile phones” ina 
country with high smartphone penetration, 
such as South Korea — where more than 95% 
of people owned a smartphone in 2018. But it 
might be less justifiable in Japan, where 66% 
of the population did. 

Similarly, what was ethically justifiable in 
one place yesterday might not be so tomor- 
row. For example, Germany shifted froma 
centralized to a decentralized app after some 
300 experts signed an open letter strongly 
criticizing the centralized approach. The 
same happened in Italy after Apple and 
Google announced their plan to support 
decentralized apps. Singapore could follow 
suit. Its centralized TraceTogether app was 
developed before the Apple-Google inter- 
face was available, and developers are now 
aiming to make it compatible. 

An app’s implementation strategy and 
impact must also be considered. Something 
that looked good on paper can turn out to 
be ineffective in practice. This was the case 
with the Australian COVIDsafe app. Concerns 
about third-party access to user data and 
low compatibility with phones running old 
operating systems have led to a low level of 
adoption. More than a month since deploy- 
ment, the minimum threshold of 40% has not 
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been met. This is making the app irrelevant 
for managing the pandemic in Australia. 

If an app fails, it becomes unnecessary, 
and thus unethical. Apps that are no longer 
beneficial should be improved or decommis- 
sioned. A review and exit strategy must be 
in place to establish when and how fast this 
should happen. These assessments should be 
conducted by an independent body, such as 
a regulator or an ethics advisory board, and 
not by the designers or the government itself. 
Circumstances and attitudes are changing 
quickly, so the questions in our framework 
must be asked anew at regular intervals. 


One chance 


Governments might not have asecond chance 
to get an intervention right — failure now 
could breach public trust for the foresee- 
able future. Governments, developers and 
deployers must ensure that COVID-19 con- 
tact-tracing apps satisfactorily address the 
ethical questions we set out. Apps that do not 
should not be deployed; alternatives should 
be considered. 

Simply rolling out a tracing app without 
ethical consideration is not acceptable. 
Even in a crisis, a ‘try-everything’ approach 
is dangerous when it ignores the real costs, 
including serious and long-lasting harms to 
fundamental rights and freedoms, and the 
opportunity costs of not devoting resources 
to something else. 
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Readers respond 


Correspondence 


Fight pseudoscience 
responsibly 


Battle cries to take up “cudgels” 
against pseudoscience sparked 
by COVID-19 (T. Caulfield 
Nature http://doi.org/ggtbvj; 
2020) could backfire. Although 
Caulfield makes important 
points about the need to 
counteract misinformation, 
war metaphors and hostility are 
more likely, in our experience, 
to antagonize perpetrators 
of misinformation — and so 
exacerbate the problem. We 
should instead be pre-emptively 
disseminating factual evidence 
so that people become more 
resistant to false information. 

As members of Critica, 
anon-profit organization 
that corrects scientific and 
medical misinformation (www. 
criticascience.org), we contend 
that the problem does not stem 
from just a lack of knowledge. 
Many view COVID-19 asa 
political rather than a scientific 
issue, for example. And 
pseudoscience perpetrators are 
wary of experts — marginalizing 
and ignoring them over 
vaccination, for instance. This 
must not happen if and when 
a vaccine against COVID-19 
emerges. 

More-effective 
communication by scientists 
is the key. Although we do not 
yet have the luxury of making 
recommendations based 
onsettled science, enough 
evidence exists to guide our 
attempts at communication. 
Respectful online discussion 
is more likely than ridicule to 
engage the curious and convince 
the unconvinced. 


David Scales Weill Cornell 
Medicine, New York, USA. 
das9289@med.cornell.edu 


Sara Gorman, Jack Gorman 
Critica, New York, USA. 


Heat and COVID-19 
could be twin killers 


People who are especially 
vulnerable to COVID-19 also 
tend tobe more affected 
by extreme weather events. 
Examples include elderly 
people and those living in 
densely populated cities. As the 
pandemic continues, scientists 
should help politicians to 
develop plans and policies that 
protect those most susceptible 
to the cascade of socio- 
economic risks that could arise 
when these hazards combine. 

We need to find out how 
human behaviour is changing 
in response to COVID-19, 
how this affects demands for 
food, energy, the Internet and 
transportation, and whether 
these altered demands are likely 
to increase or decrease people’s 
susceptibility to the effects of 
extreme weather. Heatwaves 
could make COVID-19 shelter- 
in-place policies dangerous, for 
example, if elderly people or 
those with low incomes do not 
have air conditioning. 

Cities and scientists must 
work together to protect 
urban residents. They need to 
improve city infrastructure, 
expand data sharing and create 
open communication channels 
between policymakers, planners 
and researchers. They should 
focus first on those most in 
need. 


Timon McPhearson, Ahmed 
Mustafa, Luis Ortiz The New 
School, New York, USA. 
timon.mcphearson@newschool. 
edu 
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Opening up journals’ 
editorial practices 


We have launched a Platform for 
Responsible Editorial Policies 
(www.responsiblejournals. 
org). This facilitates transparent 
review and research into 
peer-review procedures, 
thereby contributing to open 
science and optimal journal 
management (see P. Wouters 
etal. Nature 569, 621-623 (2019) 
and F. Squazzoni et al. Nature 
578, 512-514; 2020). 

Funded by the Netherlands 
Organisation for Health 
Research and Development, and 
created with the Leiden Centre 
for Science and Technology 
Studies, the platform currently 
hosts a database of 387 journals. 
It evaluates these journals’ peer- 
review procedures according to 
12 criteria, including: the level of 
anonymity afforded to authors 
and reviewers; the use of 
digital tools such as plagiarism 
scanners; and the timing of 
peer review in the research 
and publication process 
(see S. P.J. M. Horbach and 
W. Halffman Scientometrics 118, 
339-373; 2019). The platform 
displays the procedures used 
by each journal, along with 
aggregate statistics onthe 
various editorial practices. 

We invite journal editors 
to provide such information 
for inclusion in the database. 

In response, we offer tailored 
suggestions for improvement, 
information on alternative 
review procedures and 
suggestions on fair use of 
journal metrics for evaluation. 
The platform makes data on 
peer review freely available for 
further research. 


Serge Horbach, Wytske 
Hepkema, Willem Halffman 
Radboud University, Nijmegen, 
the Netherlands. 
s.horbach@science.ru.nl 


Lockdown classes 
with Pam 


As aresearch student working 
from home during the COVID-19 
lockdown, I’ve discovered a 
productive new pastime — 
remotely teaching immunology 
basics to laboratory members. 

My research in Terry 
Dermody’s lab aims to define 
innate immune responses 
to reovirus infection in the 
intestine, a condition that could 
be linked to coeliac disease 
(R. Bouziat et al. Science 356, 
44-50; 2017). When a research 
assistant joined the project 
who was not familiar with the 
immunology involved, I set up a 
weekly crash course to help her 
out. We covered topics ranging 
from interferon signalling to 
oral tolerance and virus—host 
interactions. 

Then COVID-19 hit. The 
lab was shut down. As our 
sessions resumed online, other 
lab members started to join 
these weekly ‘Immunology 
with Pam’ classes. I propose 
topics for discussion, research 
them and create PowerPoint 
presentations. In a few weeks, we 
have covered general concepts, 
innate immune responses 
and pathogen-recognition 
receptors. To my surprise, I felt 
confident — despite my own 
initially limited grounding in the 
subject. 

The rewards have included a 
newfound love of teaching and 
engaging with my otherwise- 
preoccupied fellow researchers. 


Pamela Brigleb University of 
Pittsburgh School of Medicine, 
Pennsylvania, USA. 
pab149@pitt.edu 
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Origins of life 


Aplausible route tothe 
first genetic alphabet 


Kristian Le Vay & Hannes Mutschler 


Understanding the prebiotic origins of the nucleic acidsisa 
long-standing challenge. The latest experiments support the 
idea that the first nucleic acid encoded information using a 
mixed ‘alphabet’ of RNA and DNA subunits. See p.60 


The genetic polymers RNA and DNA are 
central to information storage in all biol- 
ogical systems, and as such form the core 
of most hypotheses about the origin of life. 
The most prominent of these theories is the 
‘RNA world’ hypothesis, which posits that 
RNA was once both the central informa- 
tion-carrier and the catalyst for biochemical 
reactions on Earth before the emergence of 
life’. However, studies in the past few years 
(see ref. 2, for example) have suggested that 
the first genetic systems might have been 
based on nucleic-acid molecules that con- 
tain both RNA and DNA nucleotides, which 
then gradually self-separated into today’s 
RNA and DNA. On page 60, Xu et al.’ offer 
fascinating experimental support for a mixed 
RNA-DNA world. 

Primordial geochemical processes are 
thought to have led to the formation of the 
building blocks of nucleic acids — nucleotides 
and nucleosides (nucleotides that lack a phos- 
phate group). Under suitable conditions, these 
building blocks polymerized and the result- 
ing strands eventually replicated, without 
assistance from modern protein enzymes. 

Workers from the same research group as 
Xu etal. had previously identified* a network 
of reactions promoted by ultraviolet light that 
resulted in the synthesis of two of the stand- 
ard nucleosides found in RNA: uridine (U) and 
cytidine (C), which are collectively known as 
pyrimidines (Fig. 1). These reactions started 
from hydrogen cyanide (HCN) and derivatives 
thereof, simple molecules thought to have 
been readily available on early Earth. Further 
studies and development of this reaction 
network raised the intriguing possibility that 
protein and lipid precursors could have arisen 
simultaneously alongside nucleosides> — 
thereby providing three of the main types of 


molecule needed to make cells. However, a 
complementary route for the formation of the 
other two standard RNA nucleosides (adeno- 
sine and guanosine, known as the purines) 
using the same HCN-based chemistry has 
remained elusive. 

In the present work, Xu et al. revisited 
compounds produced as intermediates 


HCN 


in the previously established reaction 
network‘ that synthesizes U and C. They 
identified a pathway in which a key inter- 
mediate of pyrimidine-nucleoside synthesis, 
ribo-aminooxazoline (RAO; Fig. 1), can also be 
converted into two purine DNA nucleosides, 
deoxyadenosine (dA) and deoxyinosine (dl, 
which is not one of the standard nucleosides 
found in modern DNA). Crucially, these DNA 
nucleosides can form base pairs with U and 
C. The four nucleosides — U, C, dA and dl — 
therefore constitute a complete ‘alphabet’ that 
could have encoded genetic information in 
nucleic acids in a prebiotic RNA-DNA world. 

Importantly, the synthesis of dA and dl 
can occur in parallel with that of U and C, 
producing mixtures of the four products in 
yields and ratios suitable for the construction 
of a genetic system. This mutual compatibil- 
ity of the two synthetic pathways increases 
the plausibility of the reaction network as a 
prebiotic system — if the two syntheses were 
incompatible, then geological scenarios would 
need to be contrived to explain how they could 
have been separated into different pools to 
enable the chemistry to occur, and then 
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Figure 1| A reaction network that produces both DNA and RNA subunits. It was known that a network 

of chemical reactions produces the RNA subunits cytidine (C) and uridine (U), under conditions that 

could have occurred on prebiotic Earth*. The network starts from hydrogen cyanide (HCN) and proceeds 
through an intermediate called ribo-aminooxazoline (RAO). Xu et al. now report that compounds known 
as «-anhydropyrimidines produced in the pathway to C and U canalso be converted in parallel into the DNA 
subunits deoxyinosine (dl) and deoxyadenosine (dA). These subunits can form base pairs with C and U. The 
four subunits — C, U, dland dA — therefore constitute a complete genetic ‘alphabet’ that might have been 


used to encode biological information on early Earth. 
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combined to enable the formation of hybrid 
RNA-DNA molecules. Notably, under certain 
reaction conditions, Uand C can survive only 
in the presence of the thioanhydropurine 
compounds that act as direct precursors of 
dAanddl. 

Many organic molecules can be produced 
as left- and right-handed versions, known 
as enantiomers, which are mirror images of 
each other. However, modern nucleotides 
and their building blocks all take the same 
enantiomeric form. One of the main difficul- 
ties in origins-of-life research is to explain how 
single enantiomers could have been generated 
from simple precursor molecules that have 
no handedness and which could have formed 
on prebiotic Earth. Xu and colleagues’ purine 
synthesis is attractive in this respect, because 
itis highly selective for the enantiomers and 
other isomers of nucleosides observed in 
modern biology. 

Alternative routes have been reported 
for the combined prebiotic synthesis of 
pyrimidine and purine nucleosides and 
nucleotides®’”. These routes require chem- 
ically and enantiomerically pure sugars to 
be used as starting materials, which poses 
the problem that other, often unknown, pre- 
biotic processes would have been necessary to 
provide those starting materials®. By contrast, 
the enantioselectivity reported by Xu et al. 
derives from RAO, which can crystallize as a 
single enantiomer from reactions in which the 
starting materials are nearly racemic? (that 
is, the starting materials consist of an almost 
equal mixture of enantiomers). 

Nucleoside synthesis can also lead to 
products in which the nucleoside’s base is 
attached to the sugar in the wrong orienta- 
tion. In Xuand co-workers’ synthetic pathway, 
a UV-induced chemical reduction occurs that 
leads to the strikingly selective destruction 
of these unwanted by-products, ultimately 
producing only the biologically relevant iso- 
mers of the purines. Given that early Earth 
was highly irradiated by UV, the remarkable 
selectivity of this reaction suggests a possible 
mechanism by which the total pool of poten- 
tial nucleic-acid isomers was reduced to the 
subset of isomers observed today in nature. 

Xu and colleagues’ work supports a vision 
of early molecular evolution somewhat 
removed from the conventional ‘pure’ RNA- 
world hypothesis, and perhaps offers a more 
plausible route to the origin of life from mixed 
and complex chemical environments. Given 
the lack of ‘chemical fossils’, and the uncer- 
tainty over the exact conditions and chemistry 
that occurred on early Earth, it is impossible 
to say which chemical pathways actually took 
place. Instead, we must ensure that proposed 
systems conform as closely as possible to our 
understanding of what could realistically have 
happened on prebiotic Earth — not just the 
chemistry, but also the overall complexity of 
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the reaction networks and their compatibility 
with other processes. 

In the current work, the authors show that 
the four nucleosides can indeed be produced 
through processes that could reasonably be 
expected to have occurred on early Earth (such 
as hydrolysis, drying and UVirradiation), and 
provide plausible synthetic pathways that 
could supply the reactions with their required 
starting materials. However, as for all pre- 
biotic syntheses, it remains hard to envisage 
the actual microenvironment that could have 
supported the many specific chemical trans- 
formations required to produce the building 
blocks of life in quantity. 

Nevertheless, Xu and colleagues’ work 
impressively demonstrates how a complete 
genetic alphabet might have arisen. Regardless 
of whether we think that life developed from 
RNA alone, or from more-complex mixtures 
of nucleic acids, systems-level thinking to 
find mutually compatible prebiotic chemical 


Neurodegeneration 


pathways will be crucial for developing truly 
plausible models of the first stages of life’s 
emergence. 
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Gut microbes tune 
inflammation and lifespan 


Ping Fang & Elaine Y. Hsiao 


There is growing evidence that gut microbes can influence 
disease. Analysis of amouse model of the neurodegenerative 
condition amyotrophic lateral sclerosis offers insight into how 
gut bacteria might contribute to this illness. See p.89 


Animals have co-evolved with diverse 
communities of microorganisms that are 
integral to the development and activity of 
their immune and nervous systems’. Altera- 
tions in the composition and function of the 
community of gut microorganisms (termed 
the microbiota) are increasingly being impli- 
cated in neurological disorders that involve 
neuroinflammation, including multiple 
sclerosis”, autism spectrum disorder? and 
Parkinson’s disease’. Studies are also emerging 
that link the gut microbiota to amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis (ALS), aneurodegenerative 
disorder characterized by the progressive 
loss of motor neurons crucial for movement, 
speech and cognition. This devastating 
disease is usually fatal within a few years of 
diagnosis. On page 89, Burberry etal. fillsome 
gaps in our knowledge of how gut microbes 
might contribute to ALS, from studies of the 
condition in a mouse model. Their findings 
might help to shed light on how a gene linked 
to ALS called C9orf72 affects this disease. 
Initial studies®” have shown that the gut 
microbiota of people who have ALS differ 
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from those of unaffected individuals. A study 
of amouse model of the disease, based on an 
ALS-associated mutation in the Sod1 gene®, 
has provided strong evidence that alterations 
in the microbiota can exacerbate neuro- 
degeneration and drive early mortality. That 
study also identified microbes and microbial 
molecules that promote improved motor 
function and longer lifespan in the mice. It 
showed that the particular positive or negative 
effects observed might depend on differences 
in the microbes encountered in the animals’ 
housing facility (termed a vivarium). Mouse 
models of inflammatory diseases have also 
revealed that the animals’ environment has 
such an effect’. 

Burberry et al. used a mouse model of ALS 
(Fig. 1) in which the animals have a mutant 
version of the gene C9orf72, resulting ina 
deficiency in the encoded C9orf72 protein 
(these mice also model a neurodegenerative 
condition called frontotemporal dementia). 
The authors observed that if the animals 
were reared in the Harvard University animal 
facility, they had a shorter lifespan, 
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Pipeline choices alter 
neuroimaging findings 


Martin Lindquist 


Seventy laboratories that analysed the same neuroimaging 
data each produced different results. This finding highlights 
the potential consequences of a lack of standardized pipelines 
for processing complex data. See p.84 


For most types of big data, from genome 
sequences to medical images, there is no 
single ‘best’ way to process the data. This issue 
is exemplified by the substantial differences in 
how individual laboratories preprocess and 
analyse data from functional magnetic res- 
onance imaging (fMRI) experiments, which 
generate information about brain activity. 
Indeed, a survey of fMRI studies found that 
nearly every study used a different analysis 
pipeline’. Botvinik-Nezer et al.? provide fur- 
ther evidence of this variability on page 84, 
highlighting how analytical choices made by 
individual researchers can greatly influence 
the findings gleaned from an fMRI data set. 
The work is bound to spark lively discussion. 

Functional MRI experiments produce a 
series of images of the brain at work. These 
images go through several stages of process- 
ing and analysis to determine which brain 
regions show significant activity. However, 
the choice of pipeline can alter the out- 
come of an fMRI study. In 2012, for instance, 
6,912 unique processing and analysis pipe- 
lines were applied to the same fMRI data set?. 
Many of the pipelines indicated that the same 
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general brain regions were active, but the 
locations at which neural activity was deemed 
to be highest varied widely depending onthe 
pipeline used. 

Botvinik-Nezer et al. explored this 
phenomenon further. The authors gave 
70 independent research teams the same 
fMRI data set, generated from 108 people 
performing decision-related tasks. The 


“The fact that each team’s 
results were so pipeline- 
dependentis highly 
problematic.’ 


teams were asked to use the data set to test 
nine hypotheses, each of which posited that 
activity in a specific brain region related toa 
particular feature of the tasks. This allowed 
Botvinik-Nezer et al. to evaluate the impact 
of analytical flexibility on fMRI results 
‘in the wild’ (rather than performing the 
analyses themselves, as was done in the 2012 
study). Notably, no two teams chose identical 


Degree 2 Degree 3 


Figure 1| Implications of choosing a neuroimaging pipeline. Botvinik-Nezer et al.’ report that researchers 
process neuroimaging data using a wide variety of pipelines, which can produce varying results. In this 
simplified example, the pipeline has three steps: spatial smoothing of the images to reduce noise, which 
inthis example is done to three different degrees; statistical modelling, which in this example can be 
performed in one of two ways; and ‘thresholding’ of statistical tests associated with these models to 
determine the level at which neuronal activity in each brain region is deemed to be significant, which in this 
example is set to two different values. Making different choices for each step leads toa different end point — 
the red dots represent how activation moves throughout the brain depending on which pipeline is used. 
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workflows to analyse the data, resulting in 
substantial variation in the results (Fig. 1). 

Itis standard in neuroimaging to test types 
of hypothesis such as the nine put forward by 
Botvinik-Nezer etal. by generating a statistical 
map. The map comprises a compendium of 
statistical tests performed on different parts 
(voxels) of the image. The results of these tests 
are subjected toa process called thresholding 
to set the level, for each voxel, at which activity 
picked up by the experiment is deemed to indi- 
cate real neuronal activity rather than noise. 
The authors found considerable differences 
between each research team’s results even 
when the underlying statistical maps they had 
used were highly correlated. 

The strongest factor in explaining the 
differences between each team’s results was 
the spatial smoothness of the data being 
analysed. Spatial smoothing is a preprocessing 
step in which the activity of each voxel is aver- 
aged with that of its neighbours — a process 
designed to reduce noise. Higher estimated 
smoothness was associated with a greater 
likelihood of reaching a significant outcome 
for each hypothesis. 

The fact that each team’s results were so 
pipeline-dependent is highly problematic, 
particularly because the exact configura- 
tion of analytical pipelines is often poorly 
described in research articles. Moreover, sensi- 
tivity analyses — which assess how different 
pipeline choices might affect an experi- 
ment’s outcome — are rarely performed in 
neuroimaging. However, Botvinik-Nezer and 
colleagues offer several reasonable sugges- 
tions for addressing the concerns that their 
work will raise. 

The first is to share unthresholded activity 
maps, because this will allow image-based 
meta-analysis. The authors found that such an 
analysis, which aggregated information across 
teams, yielded consensus results, no doubt 
aided by the fact that the spatial patterns in 
the activity maps were highly correlated across 
groups. 

Second is a call to publicly share both 
data and code, making it easier for others to 
attempt to reproduce a paper's findings. In this 
regard, the authors model good behaviour by 
making all their data and processing pipelines 
publicly available. 

Third is the use of pre-registration — in 
which a hypothesis and analysis plan is made 
public before the experiment is performed. 
It is unfortunately common for researchers 
to explore various pipelines to find the ver- 
sion that yields the ‘best’ results, ultimately 
reporting only that pipeline and ignoring 
the others. This practice can lead to errors 
and make it difficult to replicate findings*. 
Pre-registration would make it easy to detect 
cases in which researchers had explored 
various pipelines. 

Fourth is to analyse all data through 
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multiple pipelines and use the results to obtain 
consensus findings. This could be achieved by 
implementing the type of meta-analysis used 
by Botvinik-Nezer and co-workers. 

Another goal of the study was to evaluate 
how accurately researchers could predict 
the number of teams that would report sig- 
nificant results for each hypothesis. To study 
this, the authors ran separate ‘prediction 
markets’, one for the analysis teams and one 
for researchers who did not participate in 
the analysis. In them, researchers attempted 
to predict the outcomes of the scientific 
analyses and received monetary payouts on 
the basis of how well they predicted perfor- 
mance. Participants — even researchers who 
had direct knowledge of the data set — con- 
sistently overestimated the likelihood of 
significant findings. Botvinik-Nezer et al. do 
not explicitly explore how the analysts’ prior 
beliefs affected their findings and pipeline 
choices. For example, if a research finding 
does not initially coincide with expectations, 
will groups seek to alter pipelines until 
expectations and results align? The preva- 
lence of pipeline exploration implies that 
this is likely. 

What other improvements could be made 
for the future? One approach is to use pipe- 
line-optimization tools** to reduce analysis 
flexibility. These tools automatically iden- 
tify pipelines that maximize reproducibility, 
whichcan reduce the risk of excessive pipeline 
exploration and selective reporting. In addi- 
tion, increased use of sensitivity analyses 
to evaluate the effects of pipeline decisions 
would provide a better understanding of the 
link between analysis choices and research 
findings. The fact that activity maps were 
highly correlated across groups implies that 
multivariate statistical approaches, which 
identify spatial patterns in the data, might 
provide more-consistent results across pipe- 
lines than would a series of tests performed at 
individual voxels. 

Ultimately, neuroimaging results should 
be carefully verified using independent data 
sets to demonstrate generalizability across 
samples, research contexts and populations. 
A positive example of this already being done 
comes from an approach for developing pre- 
dictive models on the basis of brain activation, 
which can be shared, tested in multiple con- 
texts and used in applied settings’. 

It seems unlikely that the fMRI field will ever 
coalesce ona standard workflow that is appli- 
cable to all types of study, because studies tend 
to be too varied for one pipeline to always be 
appropriate. But Botvinik-Nezer et al. con- 
clude their paper by calling for an increased 
awareness of the situation, and a drive to 
improve the quality of method reporting. This 
is wise and prudent advice that researchers 
in any field analysing high-dimensional data 
would be well advised to heed. 
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Light turned into 
exotic Laughlin matter 


Laura Corman 


A Laughlin state is a phase of matter that has remarkable 
features, such as excitations that behave as a fraction of a 
particle. The long-sought creation of a photonic Laughlin state 
is amilestone for the field of quantum simulation. See p.41 


Solving a difficult physics problem can be 
surprisingly similar to assembling an inter- 
locking mechanical puzzle. In both cases, 
the particles or pieces look alike, but can be 
arranged into a beautiful structure that relies 
on the precise position of each component 
(Fig. 1). In 1983, the physicist Robert Laughlin 
made a puzzle-solving breakthrough by 
explaining the structure formed by inter- 
acting electrons in a device known as a Hall 
bar’. Although the strange behaviour of 
these electrons still fascinates physicists, it 
is not possible to simulate such a system or 
accurately measure the particles’ ultrashort 


time and length scales. On page 41, Clark 
et al.” report the creation of a non-electronic 
Laughlin state made of composite matter-light 
particles called polaritons, which are easier to 
track and manipulate than are electrons. 

To picture a Laughlin state, consider a Hall 
bar, in which such states are usually observed 
(Fig. 2a). In these devices, electrons that are free 
to move in a two-dimensional plane are sub- 
jected toastrong magnetic field perpendicular 
tothe plane. Inclassical physics, an electron at 
any position will start moving along a circular 
trajectory knownasacyclotron orbit, the radius 
of which depends on the particle’s kinetic 


Figure 1| Aninterlocking mechanical puzzle. Certain many-body phases of matter, such as Laughlin states, 
depend onthe precise position of all the particles in the system, just like the pieces in an interlocking puzzle. 
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multiple pipelines and use the results to obtain 
consensus findings. This could be achieved by 
implementing the type of meta-analysis used 
by Botvinik-Nezer and co-workers. 

Another goal of the study was to evaluate 
how accurately researchers could predict 
the number of teams that would report sig- 
nificant results for each hypothesis. To study 
this, the authors ran separate ‘prediction 
markets’, one for the analysis teams and one 
for researchers who did not participate in 
the analysis. In them, researchers attempted 
to predict the outcomes of the scientific 
analyses and received monetary payouts on 
the basis of how well they predicted perfor- 
mance. Participants — even researchers who 
had direct knowledge of the data set — con- 
sistently overestimated the likelihood of 
significant findings. Botvinik-Nezer et al. do 
not explicitly explore how the analysts’ prior 
beliefs affected their findings and pipeline 
choices. For example, if a research finding 
does not initially coincide with expectations, 
will groups seek to alter pipelines until 
expectations and results align? The preva- 
lence of pipeline exploration implies that 
this is likely. 

What other improvements could be made 
for the future? One approach is to use pipe- 
line-optimization tools** to reduce analysis 
flexibility. These tools automatically iden- 
tify pipelines that maximize reproducibility, 
whichcan reduce the risk of excessive pipeline 
exploration and selective reporting. In addi- 
tion, increased use of sensitivity analyses 
to evaluate the effects of pipeline decisions 
would provide a better understanding of the 
link between analysis choices and research 
findings. The fact that activity maps were 
highly correlated across groups implies that 
multivariate statistical approaches, which 
identify spatial patterns in the data, might 
provide more-consistent results across pipe- 
lines than would a series of tests performed at 
individual voxels. 

Ultimately, neuroimaging results should 
be carefully verified using independent data 
sets to demonstrate generalizability across 
samples, research contexts and populations. 
A positive example of this already being done 
comes from an approach for developing pre- 
dictive models on the basis of brain activation, 
which can be shared, tested in multiple con- 
texts and used in applied settings’. 

It seems unlikely that the fMRI field will ever 
coalesce ona standard workflow that is appli- 
cable to all types of study, because studies tend 
to be too varied for one pipeline to always be 
appropriate. But Botvinik-Nezer et al. con- 
clude their paper by calling for an increased 
awareness of the situation, and a drive to 
improve the quality of method reporting. This 
is wise and prudent advice that researchers 
in any field analysing high-dimensional data 
would be well advised to heed. 
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particle. The long-sought creation of a photonic Laughlin state 
is amilestone for the field of quantum simulation. See p.41 


Solving a difficult physics problem can be 
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the particles or pieces look alike, but can be 
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on the precise position of each component 
(Fig. 1). In 1983, the physicist Robert Laughlin 
made a puzzle-solving breakthrough by 
explaining the structure formed by inter- 
acting electrons in a device known as a Hall 
bar’. Although the strange behaviour of 
these electrons still fascinates physicists, it 
is not possible to simulate such a system or 
accurately measure the particles’ ultrashort 


time and length scales. On page 41, Clark 
et al.” report the creation of a non-electronic 
Laughlin state made of composite matter-light 
particles called polaritons, which are easier to 
track and manipulate than are electrons. 

To picture a Laughlin state, consider a Hall 
bar, in which such states are usually observed 
(Fig. 2a). In these devices, electrons that are free 
to move in a two-dimensional plane are sub- 
jected toastrong magnetic field perpendicular 
tothe plane. Inclassical physics, an electron at 
any position will start moving along a circular 
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of which depends on the particle’s kinetic 


Figure 1| Aninterlocking mechanical puzzle. Certain many-body phases of matter, such as Laughlin states, 
depend onthe precise position of all the particles in the system, just like the pieces in an interlocking puzzle. 
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Figure 2 | Howto make Laughlin matter. a, An electronic Laughlin state is usually produced ina device 
called a Hall bar. There, electrons are subjected to a strong perpendicular magnetic field and move along 
circular trajectories known as cyclotron orbits. This set-up leads to large sets of equal-energy (energy- 
degenerate) electronic states, collectively called Landau levels. When repulsive interactions are added, the 
electrons enter a Laughlin state. b, Clark et al.? created a photonic Laughlin state by passing light between 
asystem of four mirrors. This arrangement caused modes of light known as Laguerre-Gauss modes 

to have the same energy as each other, forming analogues of Landau levels. Finally, the authors added 


atom-mediated interactions between the photons. 


energy. In quantum mechanics, the electron’s 
position will still be free, but its orbital radius 
—and, therefore, its kinetic energy — can be 
increased or decreased only in discrete steps. 
This feature leads to large sets of equal-energy 
(energy-degenerate) states called Landau 
levels. Non-interacting electrons added tothe 
lowest-energy Landau level can be distributed 
between the level’s energy-degenerate states in 
many different ways. 

Adding repulsive interactions between the 
electrons constrains the particles’ distribu- 
tion over the states of the lowest Landau level, 
favouring configurations in which any two 
electrons have zero probability of being at the 
same spot. The states described by Laughlin 
have exactly this property and explain the 
main features of the fractional quantum Hall 
effect, whereby electrons ina strong magnetic 
field act together to behave like particles that 
have fractional electric charge. This work 
earned Laughlin a share of the 1998 Nobel 
Prize in Physics. Laughlin states are truly 
many-body states that cannot be described 
by typical approximations, suchas the mean- 
field approximation. Instead, the state of each 
particle depends on the precise state of all the 
others, just as in an interlocking puzzle. 

To obtain a Laughlin state composed of 
polaritons, Clark and co-workers needed to 
add two elements to a photonic system. The 
first was an equivalent of the magnetic field 
that would cause photonic states to become 
energy degenerate. The second was a way for 
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photons to interact with one other, which 
would force the system to form a Laughlin 
state, rather than any other combination of 
degenerate lowest-energy states. In a pioneer- 
ing set of experiments, the authors’ research 
group had previously demonstrated each 
element independently**. Inthe current work, 
these elements were combined. 

Clark and colleagues used a photonic system 
called an optical cavity that consisted of four 
mirrors (Fig. 2b). This set-up caused different 


“This work is amilestone 
for the field of quantum 
simulation.” 


Laguerre—Gauss modes (modes of light that 
have doughnut-shaped intensity profiles) to 
have the same energy as each other, forming 
analogues of Landau levels. Light propagating 
in the cavity interacted with a cloud of rubid- 
ium atoms to promote these atoms to highly 
excited (Rydberg) states, which are relatively 
large and interact strongly with one another. 
The interacting cavity photons and atoms 
formed the polaritons that the researchers 
investigated. These polaritons inherited both 
the energy degeneracy of their photonic part 
and the interaction of their atomic part, and 
could, therefore, enter a Laughlin state. 

The authors observed the smallest possible 
Laughlin state — one made of two polaritons. 
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They demonstrated the properties of this 
quantum state by carefully studying the light 
emitted from the cavity. Because the time- 
scales in this system are much longer than 
those in electronic systems, Clark etal. could 
measure the number of photons in each light 
mode, as well as the photons’ temporal and 
spatial correlations, proving the formation 
of this long-sought state. 

This work is a milestone for the field of 
quantum simulation**. Physicists in this 
field build experiments to simulate phenom- 
ena occurring in systems that are difficult 
to manipulate and impossible to model 
computationally. The simulation system is 
completely different from that of the origi- 
nal phenomenon, but has the same number 
of control parameters, and can be used to try 
to reproduce and understand the underlying 
principles of the phenomenon. 

Clark and colleagues’ results further validate 
the quantum-simulation approach to studying 
strongly correlated systems. This approach 
is key to finding materials that have exotic 
properties and excitations that could revolu- 
tionize electronics or quantum computing. 
The work was implemented ona platform pio- 
neered by the authors’ research group, clearing 
hurdles at which others had stumbled. For 
instance, the experiment subtly managed to 
enforce energy degeneracy, which is difficult 
to attain when the system is not intrinsically 
symmetric’, as was the case here. 

The main achievement of this work was to 
observe the smallest possible Laughlin state 
made of polaritons, and to carefully charac- 
terize it. Future studies could produce larger 
states that are computationally intractable 
and probe the excitations of this system. Such 
advances would test the ability of the platform 
to accommodate more than two polaritons 
and to build bigger puzzles of matter and light. 
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Parkinson's disease 


Extra help for 
neuron grafts 


Lorenz Studer & Viviane Tabar 


Grafts of stem-cell-derived precursors of dopamine neurons 
could be used to treat Parkinson’s disease, but this approach 
has limitations. Injecting a growth factor three weeks after 
transplantation can overcome some of these limits. 


The idea of repairing the brain by replacing 
the neurons that die in Parkinson’s disease has 
been a long-standing dream for researchers 
in the field. Over the past few decades, many 
celltypes have been put forward as candidates 
to replace dying neurons’, including cells 
derived from the midbrain of human fetuses. 
But the focus has now turned to pluripotent 
stem cells, which can give rise to almost any 
cell type. Transplantation of specific neuron 
progenitors derived from these stem cells 
is on the verge of being tested in the clinic’, 
but limitations remain, including low rates 
of survival and suboptimal function of the 
transplanted neurons?. Writing in Cell Stem 
Cell, Gantner et al.* address some of these 
limitations. 

Parkinson’s disease is caused by the degen- 
eration of a population of neurons that reside 
in the brain’s substantia nigra and project to 
the striatum, where they release the neuro- 
transmitter molecule dopamine. A plethora 
of growth factors are involved in the develop- 
ment of these dopaminergic neurons in the 
immature brain, but these factors are either 
lacking or expressed at much lower levels inthe 
adult brain. The introduction of growth factors 
into the adult brain, therefore, might be a way 
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Figure 1 | Improving grafts to treat Parkinson’s disease. There is a focus on 
stem-cell-based transplants to treat Parkinson’s disease, but problems exist 
with survival and integration of transplanted neurons in the brain. Gantner 

et al.* have outlined a protocol that could help to address these issues. The 
authors used human embryonic stem cells (hESCs) that were engineered to 
fluoresce (not shown) when they expressed a protein specific to precursors of 
dopamine-releasing neurons. The group differentiated the hESCs into neuronal 


to improve the success of cell-engraftment 
approaches. 

Gantner et al. set out to investigate the 
possibility of using one such factor, glial-cell- 
line-derived neurotrophic factor (GDNF). 
This type of approach has along history. Sev- 
eral clinical studies have analysed whether 
the administration of GDNF to the brain 
could improve the outlook for people with 
Parkinson’s disease (although these attempts 
have met with limited success>). And work has 
indicated that GDNF can enhance the survival 
and function of grafts of fetal dopaminergic 
neurons’. 

Gantner and colleagues used a type of 
pluripotent stem cell called human embry- 
onic stem cells. They engineered the cells 
to fluoresce when they expressed either a 
protein specific to midbrain dopaminergic 
neurons, called PITX3, or a protein specific 
to dopaminergic-neuron progenitors, called 
LMX1A. This approach allowed the researchers 
to easily quantify the number of dopaminergic 
neurons and precursors both in vitro and in 
brain grafts. The group used an established 
protocol to convert the stem cells to dopa- 
minergic-neuron progenitors in vitro, before 
transplanting them into the brains of mice 
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the animals. 
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or rats lacking dopaminergic neurons in the 
midbrain (Fig. 1). They then assessed how 
GDNF (injected into the striatum in a viral 
vector) affected the survival of the grafted 
dopaminergic neurons and their integration 
into the rodent brain. 

The authors delivered GDNF one week 
before or three weeks after transplantation 
— time points selected to capture the effects 
of GDNF on the initial survival of the trans- 
planted cells or on later stages of neuron 
maturation and integration. They found that 
GDNF delivery increased neuron survival at 
both time points, although more so if it was 
delivered before the transplant. However, 
several lines of evidence indicated that only 
late GDNF delivery improved functional inte- 
gration into the brain — this timing resulted 
inincreased density of neuronal fibres in the 
striatum, increased synaptic connections 
between grafted neurons and host neurons, 
and improvements in motor coordination. 

The work, therefore, demonstrates that it 
is crucial to understand the biology of GDNF 
action at each stage of dopaminergic-neuron 
development if this type of treatment is to 
be beneficial. It also suggests that GDNF 
treatment could be used to improve the next 
wave of stem-cell-based neuron transplants. 
It is likely that the optimal timing of GDNF 
delivery in humans would be comparable, 
because the timing of survival and maturation 
of transplanted human neurons is remarkably 
similar when grafted into a mouse, rat or 
primate brain’. 

In addition to problems with neuronal 
integration, current approaches to stem-cell 
differentiation result in a mixed cell popula- 
tion from which only a relatively low percent- 
age of grafted cells become dopaminergic 
neurons. For example, six months after Gant- 
ner et al. transplanted unsorted dopaminer- 
gic-neuron precursors into the rodents, less 
than1% of cells in the graft were dopaminergic 
neurons — even in the presence of GDNF. The 
authors took advantage of the fact that their 
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precursors, then sorted the fluorescing cells from the rest of the population. 
They transplanted these cells into the brains of rodents that lacked neurons in 
the striatum — the region of the brain affected in Parkinson’s disease. After three 
weeks, the researchers injected the growth factor GDMF into the brain. Together, 
cell sorting and GDNF treatment improved neuronal survival and functional 
integration into the brain, reducing motor symptoms of Parkinson’s disease in 
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cells carried fluorescent reporters to address 
this point, by purifying the cells before trans- 
plantation and engrafting only those that 
expressed LMXIA. This approach greatly 
improved the percentage of dopaminergic 
neurons in the graft, to 10% of total cells after 
six months. 

Gantner and colleagues’ experiments 
point to ways to improve the efficiency of 
transplant approaches to treat Parkinson’s 
disease. However, they also highlight further 
issues that need to be overcome. For instance, 
inunsorted grafts, GDNF treatment increased 
overall cell numbers (and therefore the num- 
ber of cells of unwanted types), highlighting 
that improvements in cell survival alone are 
not enough. The fluorescence-based sorting 
approach used by the authors would present 
considerable manufacturing and scalabil- 
ity challenges in the clinic. However, drug- 
based or magnetic sorting strategies might 
be appropriate alternatives. In addition, it will 
be important to demonstrate the long-term 
safety of combining grafting and sustained 
GDNF expression, ideally in primates, before 
testing the authors’ approach in people. 

Another major question going forward 
— both for approaches to treat Parkinson’s 
disease and for regenerative therapies more 
broadly — is whether generating the ‘authen- 
tic’ cell that is lost in disease is sufficient, or 


whether genetically engineering cells could 
enhance the benefit of transplants. The 
cell-lineage reporters used by Gantner and 
colleagues are just one example of the sec- 
ond approach. Another prominent idea is 
the development of genetically engineered 
universal donor cells®*. Currently, many cell- 
based therapies use donor cells, in which case 
patients must receive immunosuppressive 
treatments to prevent graft rejection. A uni- 
versal donor cell engineered to lack surface 
antigen proteins that can be recognized by 
the immune system would prevent this issue. 

For Parkinson’s disease specifically, cells 
engineered to express lower-than-normal 
levels of the disease-associated protein 
a-synuclein are of interest, because this 
approach might prevent disease spreading 
into the graft’®. Finally, methods to geneti- 
cally control graft activity or connectivity 
with host cells could help to fine-tune graft 
function according to the individual needs of 
the patient, whose disease condition might be 
changing over time”. 

The increasingly routine nature of genetic 
engineering in pluripotent stem cells offers 
an exciting opportunity for regenerative 
medicine — being able to generate any cell type 
expressing any therapeutic gene product on 
demand. However, to take advantage of such 
technology, it is paramount to understand the 


biology of regeneration. Taking another look 
at molecules such as GDNF is atimely advance 
that could give neuronal grafts some extra 
help, optimizing therapeutic success. 
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Much of the richness in nature emerges because simple constituents form an endless 
variety of ordered states’. Whereas many such states are fully characterized by 
symmetries’, interacting quantum systems can exhibit topological order and are 
instead characterized by intricate patterns of entanglemen 


t?*. A paradigmatic 


example of topological order is the Laughlin state’, which minimizes the interaction 
energy of charged particles ina magnetic field and underlies the fractional quantum 
Hall effect®. Efforts have been made to enhance our understanding of topological 
order by forming Laughlin states in synthetic systems of ultracold atoms”* or photons?” 
Nonetheless, electron gases remain the only systems in which such topological 

states have been definitively observed®”” “*. Here we create Laughlin-ordered 

photon pairs using a gas of strongly interacting, lowest-Landau-level polaritons asa 
photon collider. Initially uncorrelated photons enter a cavity and hybridize with 


15-17 


atomic Rydberg excitations to form polaritons” ”, quasiparticles that here behave 
like electrons in the lowest Landau level owing to a synthetic magnetic field created by 
Floquet engineering" a twisted cavity’ and by Rydberg-mediated interactions 
between them’*”°”!, Polariton pairs collide and self-organize to avoid each other 
while conserving angular momentum. Our finite-lifetime polaritons only weakly 
prefer such organization. Therefore, we harness the unique tunability of Floquet 
polaritons to distil high-fidelity Laughlin states of photons outside the cavity. 
Particle-resolved measurements show that these photons avoid each other and 
exhibit angular momentum correlations, the hallmarks of Laughlin physics. This work 
provides broad prospects for the study of topological quantum light”. 


The simplest method for realizing topological order is to place strongly 
interacting particles in an effective magnetic field. The magnetic field 
quenches the kinetic energy of the particles so that they order them- 
selves solely to minimize their interaction energy, resulting in intricate 
patterns of long-range entanglement’. These states exhibit fascinating 
properties largely unseen in other forms of matter; in addition to robust 
quantized edge transport, which also appears without interactions”, 
topologically ordered phases host excitations with fractional charge 
and anyonic statistics. More exotic phases even host non-Abelian 
anyons, promising constituents for fault-tolerant quantum computers 
owing to their insensitivity to local perturbations‘. 

The scarcity of physical platforms hosting topological order has 
spurred great interest in explaining its exotic properties using the 
wide tunability, particle-resolved control and versatile detection 
capabilities afforded by synthetic quantum matter’®*°”, The typical 
constituents of synthetic matter are atoms and photons, neither of 
which experience a Lorentz force in ordinary magnetic fields, as they 
are charge neutral. Accordingly, the key challenge is to implement a 
synthetic magnetic field that creates an effective Lorentz force and is 
compatible with strong interparticle interactions. A classic approach 
employed the Coriolis force in rotating ultracold atomic gases”, and 
such systems approached the few-body fractional quantum Hall 
regime”®. More recent efforts with ultracold atoms have focused on 
Floquet engineering of synthetic magnetic fields?” combined with 


strong atomic interactions owing to tight optical lattice confinement”. 
Photonic systems have also shown a variety of synthetic magnetic 
fields" compatible with strong interactions via coupling to supercon- 
ducting qubits in the microwave domain”*”’ and cold atoms”! or 
quantum dots” in the optical domain. However, synthetic magnetic 
fields and strong interactions have yet to be effectively combined and 
scaled, so the formation of topologically ordered synthetic matter has 
not yet been achieved. 

Here we assemble optical photon pairs into a Laughlin state. To 
achieve this, we construct a polariton system analogous to an electronic 
fractional quantum Hall fluid by combining two key components: a 
synthetic magnetic field for light induced by a twisted optical cav- 
ity” and strong polariton interactions mediated by Rydberg atoms”. 
We inject photons with angular momentum into this system and 
observe that the resulting intracavity polaritons do indeed behave 
like fractional quantum Hall electrons, undergoing mode-changing, 
angular-momentum-conserving collisions to minimize their interac- 
tions with one another. Given the finite lifetime of our polaritons, this 
leads towards but not to an intracavity Laughlin state. We then distil a 
Laughlin state of photons outside the cavity by manipulating the optical 
leakage rate of each single-polariton state and compensating for a rela- 
tive phase between photons and polaritons (Supplementary Informa- 
tionsection A1). The distilled photon pairs exhibit angular momentum 
correlations and spatial avoidance characteristic of a Laughlin state. 
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Fig. 1| Components for Laughlin states of light. a, Our experiment couples 
optical photons (red) witha gas of *’Rb atoms at the waist of a twisted, 
four-mirror cavity. b, This coupling turns each photon entering the cavity intoa 
polariton, a quasiparticle combining the photon witha collective Rydberg 
excitation of the atomic gas. Polaritons move around in the transverse modes 
available to their photonic component, and a pair of polaritons (depicted) 
strongly interacts because of their Rydberg components (blue spheres). Two 
key components enable this system to explore topological order. c, First, we 
forma flat topological band of single-photon states using a twisted optical 
cavity, which hosts a set of degenerate photonic modes that are equivalent to 


A typical experiment begins by loading a pancake of 6(1) x 10? 
laser-cooled *’Rb atomsat the waist ofan optical cavity (Fig. la, Methods 
section ‘Experimental setup’; numbers in parentheses indicate standard 
error). We then continuously shine a weak probe laser beam on the cav- 
ity for 100 ms. Initially uncorrelated photons from the beam entering 
the cavity are strongly coupled to a resonant atomic transition. With 
an additional Rydberg electromagnetically induced transparency field, 
they become polaritons, quasiparticles consisting of a superposition 
between a photon and a collective Rydberg excitation of the atomic 


Time delay, t (us) 


the states in the lowest Landau level available to electrons ina strong magnetic 
field. For each mode, the complex electric field F in the plane perpendicular to 
photon propagation is shown. Illustrations at the left depict the origins of the 
fields in each system. d, Second, the strong polaritonic interactions mediated 
by Rydberg atoms (R) are analogous to the Coulomb interactions between 
electrons ina traditional fractional quantum Hall system. Polaritons confined 
to asingle cavity mode reveal their strong interactions via transport blockade, 
whereina single polariton present in the cavity prevents asecond photon from 
entering. Blockade results in antibunched correlations of photons exiting the 
cavity, shown here for /=0. 


gas (Fig. lb, Methods section ‘Making polaritons with cavity Rydberg 
electromagnetically induced transparency’)'*”. 

Polaritons inherit key properties from both their photonic and 
Rydberg components. The motion of individual polaritons is deter- 
mined by the cavity modes accessible to their photonic part. The 
large energy spacing between longitudinal cavity manifolds restricts 
the polaritons to a single manifold, confining them to undergo 
two-dimensional motion among their transverse modes. We utilize 
a twisted optical cavity and Floquet engineering to form a set of 
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Fig. 2 | Collisions between polaritons in the lowest Landau level. a, To test 
for mode-changing collisions between polaritons, we inject photons with 
orbital angular momentum /=6 and then count the photons emerging from the 
cavity in other angular momentum modes (Supplementary Information 
section A2). b, We perform spectroscopy of the single-polariton eigenstates by 
weakly injecting /=3, /=6 and /=9 photons and scanning their energies. We 
observe Floquet Rydberg polariton resonances’ (three narrow peaks) for each 
of the three accessible lowest-Landau-level eigenstates, separated by roughly 
73 MHz. The/=3 and /=9 polaritons are more photon-like (broader and taller) 
than the /=6 polariton (see text). We ignore the broad ‘bright’ polaritons™, as 
they donotinteract”, instead probing collisions of photonsinjected onthe 
Rydberg polariton resonances. c, When/=6 photons are injected into the 
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cavity at ahigher rate, the total rate R,, at which photons emerge with angular 
momentum /=3 or /=9 peaks when the collisions conserve energy (inset); F, is 
the angular momentum /polariton’s energy. Atomistic numerics (solid curve) 
capture key features of the data, including the full-width at half-maximum of 
1.10.) MHzand slight energy mismatch 0.15(5) A MHz? of the peak due to the 
finite Rydberg interaction range (Supplementary Information section BS). d, At 
zero energy mismatch, varying the photon injection rate reveals that R;,. grows 
quadratically (solid curve) rather than linearly (dotted line) with the rate R, of 
injected /=6 photons, consistent with /=3 and /=9 polaritons produced in 
two-body collisions between /=6 polaritons. The probe power inc is the same 
as the R,=1.32(3) kHz datapoint in d; observed rates are incompatible due to 
mild VE broadening of d. Error bars indicate the standard error of the mean. 
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Fig. 3 | Laughlin state characterization in angular momentum space. 

a, b, Schematic many-body energy spectrum for states containing polariton 
numbers N,,,< 2 with each particle able to explore only a single mode (a) or 
three modes of the lowest Landau level (b). Ina single mode (here /=6), the 
polaritons cannot avoid each other, so the two-polariton state |66) has its 
energy shifted (U;,,) and rapidly decays (/,,,) due to interactions; these effects 
induce blockade. With three modes accessible, most two-polariton states are 
still shifted by interactions. However, a Laughlin state|L) arises in which the 
interference between |66) and|39) reduces the interaction energy by keeping 
the particles apart. This pair state is longer-lived and thus preferentially excited 
by the /=6 probe laser (black arrows). In practice, we study and measure 
correlations inthe related but inequivalent optical quantum field emitted from 


degenerate orbital angular momentum modes equivalent to the low- 
est Landau level accessible to electrons in a magnetic field'*” (Fig. 1c). 

To form ordered states, polaritons must also interact with one 
another (Fig. 1d). Polaritons inherit the strong interactions of their 
Rydberg components, causing them to avoid each other. When con- 
fined to a single transverse mode, one polariton can avoid another 
only by blockading the cavity, preventing the second polariton from 
entering, akin to a zero-dimensional electronic quantum dot”. This 
phenomenon can be characterized via the two-photon correlation 
function g®(z) quantifying the likelihood that two photons emerge 
from the cavity separated by a time t compared with uncorrelated 
photons (Supplementary Information section A3). Blockade mani- 
fests strikingly through antibunching; the r= 0 correlation g”(0) falls 
to zero because there are never two polaritons present in the cavity 
simultaneously. 

When polaritons have access to multiple transverse modes, as in 
the lowest Landau level, new physics emerges. It becomes possible 
for two polaritons to enter the cavity simultaneously while avoiding 
one another: interactions need not lead to blockade, but can instead 
drive collisions between polaritons, causing them to move among 
the states of the Landau level and thereby reduce their interaction 
energy. To test for these collisions, we provide the polaritons with 
access to exactly three states in the lowest Landau level—those with 
orbital angular momentum //h = 3, l/h=6 and l/h =9, where his the 
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the cavity. c, When all emitted photons are included regardless of angular 
momentum, photons with access to all three modes exhibit weak blockade. 

d, Correlations between photons with /=6 exhibit stronger blockade, with 
remnant non-zero correlation g,,(0) = 0.32(3) at zero delay. e, Photons with 
angular momenta /=3 and /=9 exhibit a large positive cross-correlation 
because they are produced together in collisions. f, Relative populations in 
the two-photon manifold determined from coincidence events (bars) are 
comparable to the Laughlin state (squares) and an atomistic numerical model® 
(circles). Vertical bars inc indicate the portion of g“(0) accounted for by pairs 
in|39) (orange), |66) (green) and all other states (black), as detailedin 
Supplementary Information section A3. Allerror bars indicate standard error. 


reduced Planck constant—using our Floquet scheme” (see Methods 
section ‘Forming the Landau level with Floquet polaritons’). Spectros- 
copy reveals the narrow Rydberg-polariton eigenstates that we employ 
for this work, alongside wider, non-interacting ‘bright’ polaritons” 
that we can ignore (Fig. 2b). By using a digital micromirror device for 
wavefront shaping, we inject photons with angular momentum /=6. 
Photons entering the cavity become polaritons and can then collide 
and begin to order. When polaritons emerge from the cavity as photons 
through the output mirror, we count how many photons come from 
each angular momentum mode (Fig. 2a). 

Despite the exotic nature of polaritonic quasiparticles, we find that 
they undergo collisions much like ordinary particles”: collisions 
between polaritons conserve total energy, as well as angular momen- 
tum owing to the rotational symmetry of the Landau level and interac- 
tions. Accordingly, the only collision process that conserves angular 
momentum converts two input polaritons with /= 6 into one output 
polariton with /=3 and another with /= 9. Similarly, as we tune the 
relative energies between the angular momentum states, we detect 
only photons with /=3 or /=9 when the aforementioned collision pro- 
cess conserves energy (Fig. 2c, Supplementary Information section B6). 
Moreover, increasing the probe beam power increases the likelihood 
of two polaritons being present simultaneously and thereby makes 
collisions more likely, a feature analogous to nonlinear reaction rates 
in chemistry. Indeed, we observe that the rate at which collision 
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Fig. 4| Spatial correlations of a photonic Laughlin puddle. a, A single-mode 
fibre (purple) admits only photons at its location, enabling us to filter photons 
by their real-space position. Amode-dependent phase compensator 
counteracts the phase difference between polaritons and photons imprinted 
by our Floquet scheme (Supplementary Information section A3). b, The 
average density of photons forms a smooth annulus with no angular structure. 
We place the fibre off-centre (solid circle) at the radius with the highest density 
and measure correlations as a function of the angle @ toa second location 
(dashed circle) around the annulus. c, The measured angular correlations 
(circles) for zero time delay exhibit a periodic structure. The maximum of 
correlation near @= 0 reveals that photons are bunched in space duetoa 
Floquet-induced phase difference between photons and polaritons. d, After 
phase correction, the photons avoid one another. The solid curveisa fit tothe 
function go) =p +g,sin*(3/2) (see text). Error bars indicate standard error. 


products appear R; 9 « R2is quadratic in the rate R, at which photons 
emerge in the initial angular momentum state (Fig. 2d). 

To understand the ordering emerging from these collisions, in 
Fig. 3a, b we consider an idealized energy spectrum for zero, one and 
two polaritons. We consider a ‘flat Landau level’ where all 
single-polariton states |/) are degenerate, with energy £,,,. When only 
one single-particle eigenstate (for example, the /= 6 mode) is acces- 
sible, the interactions between polaritons that arise from their Rydberg 
components shift the energy and shorten the lifetime of the state |66) 
with two polaritons in that mode. Thus, a probe laser that resonantly 
excites |6) from the vacuum state |vac) does not subsequently excite 
the|6) > |66)transition, leading to blockade and precluding the forma- 
tion of multipolariton states. 

In this idealized limit, providing the polaritons access to three 
single-particle eigenstates in the lowest Landau level leads to the emer- 
gence of a long-lived two-particle Laughlin state |L) (Fig. 3b). Our 
experiments offer a unique opportunity to connect the mathematical 
form of this Laughlin state to measurements of its microscopic struc- 
ture. For the modes used in this work, the two-particle Laughlin wave- 
function in real space is, (2), Z)) « Z}23(Z} — 23) exp(- Iz, 7/4 - |z/7/4), 
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where z, =x, + iy, is acomplex number reflecting the position (x,, y,) of 
particle k. Expanding the polynomial prefactor lets us write this state 
in angular-momentum space as|L) = xq 169 = [2 8%». where|mn) is 
the state with two polaritons of angular momenta mf and nh (Sup- 
plementary Information section B4). As the wavefunction goes to zero 
when the particles are at the same position (,(z, =2,) = 0), the Laugh- 
lin state enables two particles to avoid each other while remaining in 
the lowest Landau level. Inthe angular momentum basis, this avoidance 
arises from destructive interference between the |66) and |39) 
two-particle amplitudes for co-located particles. Similar two-particle 
Laughlin states can be formed in any set of three evenly spaced 
angular-momentum states (Supplementary Information section B4). 
The spatial anticorrelation of polaritons in the Laughlin state 
suppresses the interaction energy and interaction-induced decay pre- 
sent in other two-particle states. Thus, for ideal polaritons, simply 
shining a laser into this atom-cavity system would cause a polaritonic 
Laughlin state to form inside, because all other two-polariton states 
are blockaded (including the ‘anti-Laughlin’ superposition state 
21 
IAL) = ,|24 166) + 2 [39)). 


The collisions observed in Fig. 2 are the first hint of such ordering. As 
detailed in the Methods section ‘Forming the Landau level with Floquet 
polaritons’, the finite optical depth of our polaritons prevents them 
from reaching a polaritonic Laughlin state before decaying. Surpris- 
ingly, we can distil a high-purity photonic Laughlin state outside of 
the cavity from the polaritonic state produced within the cavity: this 
is achieved by choosing Floquet conditions to make the /=3 and /=9 
polaritons more photon-like than the /= 6 polariton (apparent from 
their larger width in Fig. 2b), and correcting the phase imparted to 
the outgoing photons by the Floquet modulation (as detailed in Sup- 
plementary Information section Al). 

To definitively test for the formation of these photonic Laughlin 
states, we experimentally investigate the correlations of the emerging 
photon pairs’. First, when we detect all output photons regardless of 
their spatial mode, the ‘all-mode’ correlations g(t) reveal only weak 
blockade (Fig. 3c). This observation confirms that photon pairs can 
traverse the three-mode cavity whereas they were blocked in its 
single-mode counterpart; determining the structure of the pairs 
requires more detailed measurements. 

We gain deeper insight by examining the correlations 2 between 
photons with angular momenta /=jand /=k, again using the setup shown 
in Fig. 2a. The correlations pel between photons with /= 6 have a 
non-zero value g°(0) = 0.32(3) at zero time delay, indicating a sub- 
stantial population inthe pair state |66) (Fig. 3d). However, their block- 
adeis still stronger than that of the all-mode correlations g“, indicating 
that the two-photon state has alarge contribution from pairs notin |66). 
Most remaining pairs are accounted for by examining g®, which exhib- 
its a prominent peak at zero time (Fig. 3e). The peak height indicates that 
photons are g2(0) = 22(2) times more likely to appear in both modes 
simultaneously than expected for uncorrelated photons arriving with 
the same individual rates. This bunching arises because photons in these 
modes are produced together from polariton collisions and rarely 
injected independently. Unlike parametric collision processes observed 
in nonlinear crystals requiring macroscopic mode populations”, 
collisions in our system appear for just two intracavity polaritons. 

We quantitatively compare the observed pair-photon state with the 
Laughlin state by calculating the two-particle populations p, with 
angular momenta, and k from the coincidence rates of events where 
two photons are observed near simultaneously (Fig. 3f, Supplementary 
Information section A3). Coincidence events corresponding to|66) or 
|39) account for 85(15)% of all observed photon pairs, consistent with 
angular momentum conservation. Moreover, the ratio P3o/P¢6g = 1.5(5) 
of pair populations is near the intended ratio of 2.1 for the Laughlin 
state. Deviations from ideal populations could arise from the limited 
lifetime and interaction strength of our polaritons, slight drifts of 


system parameters between experiments or because the polaritons 
with angular momentum /=3 and /=9 are insufficiently photon-like. 

We next test for the remaining essential physical feature of Laughlin 
states: that the photons avoid each other in real space. To measure in 
real space, we filter the output photons with a single-mode optical fibre 
(Fig. 4a) that only admits photons located at its tip, enabling us to count 
photons at that position. As the average density in a state composed 
of |39) and|66) forms a smooth annulus, we translate the fibre to the 
radius with the highest density (Fig. 4b). A natural method for measur- 
ing angular correlations g”(@, t = 0) between photons separated by 
the angle @ around the annulus would be to use two fibres at different 
positions; our Floquet scheme induces a rapid rotation of the optical 
field, enabling an equivalent measurement with a single fibre. 

While the average density of photon pairs leaving the cavity exhibits 
no angular structure, we find that the photons are bunched in space 
(Fig. 4c) owing to a Floquet-induced phase between photons and 
polaritons. After compensating this phase with linear optics (Supple- 
mentary Information section A3), the photons avoid each other 
as expected for a Laughlin state (Fig. 4d). The spatial correlations should 
take the form g(g) « Wz = e?z,| « sin*(3@/2), which oscillates 
with the angle @ between the photons witha periodicity of 120° because 
only every third angular momentum state is accessible. Motivated 
by this expected form, we fit the observed correlations with 
gp) =) + g,sin*(3o/2) allowing for an offset g, from perfect spa- 
tial antibunching and a reduction of the oscillation amplitude g, owing 
to imperfect state fidelity or detection. The fit yields a small offset 
= 0.11(19) and an oscillation amplitude g, = 0.77(36) witha significance 
of 2.1 standard deviations corresponding to a probability of 0.02 to 
arise from statistical fluctuations in a system with no dependence of 
correlation on angle. Combining with the uncompensated data further 
reduces this probability to 10° (Supplementary Information 
section A3). 

On their own, the angular-momentum mode populations are sug- 
gestive of Laughlin physics but insensitive to the phase and even the 
purity of the superposition between |39) and |66). However, the 
observed spatial anticorrelation occurs only for a coherent superposi- 
tion with a minus sign. Combined, these results indicate that the pho- 
ton pairs, in a virtual image plane at the twisted cavity mode waist 
(Supplementary Information section A7), have 76(18)% overlap witha 
pure Laughlin state. This fidelity is limited primarily by our conserva- 
tive assumptions about the unmeasured momentum-non-conserving 
pair populations (Supplementary Information section A4). 

This work establishes quantum many-body optics as a critical route to 
breakthroughs in quantum materials. Feasible technological upgrades, 
including novel state-preparation schemes, will enable our platform 
to support polaritonic Laughlin states and eventually explore the sta- 
tistical phases of anyons (see Methods section ‘The near future of our 
platform’). 
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Methods 


The near future of our platform 

This work establishes quantum many-body optics in strongly interact- 
ing gases of topological polaritons as a critical route to breakthroughs 
in quantum materials. We apply the unique microscopic control of 
our photonic platform, providing highly tunable system parameters, 
energy- and space-resolved particle injection, and the ability to meas- 
ure correlations in almost any basis using simple linear optics. The 
present performance, combined with a cavity that can be made pre- 
cisely degenerate in lieu of the Floquet scheme, should directly support 
polaritonic Laughlin states (Supplementary Information section Al). 
Looking ahead, novel state-preparation schemes**® such as dissipa- 
tive stabilization®* * will enable the formation of larger topologically 
ordered states. Interestingly, the Laughlin state that we have assembled 
inthis work already contains a quasihole at its centre (Supplementary 
Information section B4), a precursor to directly measuring statistical 
phases of anyons* * or even non-Abelian braiding in the Moore-Read 
state*®, 


Making polaritons with cavity Rydberg electromagnetically 
induced transparency 

Coupling atomic gases with multiple modes of optical resonators pro- 
vides exciting opportunities for studying many-body physics”. Here 
we usea multimode optical cavity to generate a synthetic gauge field for 
light™?*3 5°, Making photons interact strongly in this cavity enables us 
to study strongly correlated fractional quantum Hall states of light*” ®. 

In our system, photonic interactions are mediated by Rydberg 
atoms through a scheme called cavity Rydberg electromagnetically 
induced transparency ”"°**, First, we couple cavity photons to the 
581. > 5P3, transition of the gas of Rb atoms at the waist of our primary 
cavity, which we name the ‘science’ cavity, with collective coupling 
strength g (Extended Data Fig. 1a). These experiments operate in the 
regime of resonant collective strong coupling between the atoms and 
the cavity, in which the collective cooperativity n, = 4g7/(KI) inthe 
relevant modes, with angular momentum J, collective atom-cavity 
coupling g;, cavity decay rate x and atomic excited state decay rate/, 
satisfies 7,>1 (ref.”°). The 5P;,, state is subsequently coupled toa highly 
excited Rydberg level (111D.,.) by an additional 480-nm field with cou- 
pling strength Q. As detailed in Methods section ‘Experimental setup’ 
and in Supplementary Information section A6, we use a buildup cavity 
crossed with the science cavity to achieve sufficient intensity of that 
Rydberg 
coupling field while it covers a large area. 

As aresult of these couplings, photons no longer propagate in 
the cavity on their own as they would in vacuum. Instead each cavity 
mode hosts three flavors of polaritons—quasiparticles composed of 
hybrids between a photon and a collective excitation of the atomic 
gas” (Extended Data Fig. 1b). The nature of these collective excita- 
tions is detailed in Supplementary Information section B1. The two 
‘bright’ polaritons are largely composed of a photon and a collec- 
tive 5P3,. excitation; we do not employ bright polaritons in this work 
because they are short-lived due to rapid decay of the 5P;,, state at 
[=2tt x 6 MHz. We utilize the third ‘dark’ polariton throughout the 
main text of this work. Dark polaritons are purely asuperposition of 
acavity photon and a collective Rydberg excitation. Because they do 
not have any 5P3,. component, they are long-lived. Moreover, dark 
polaritons inherit strong interactions from their large collective 
Rydberg component”, 

A typical scan of the polariton features corresponding to a single 
cavity mode is shown in Extended Data Fig. 1c. That spectrum, taken 
of the /=6 cavity mode, directly reveals the narrow dark polariton exci- 
tation at frequency f, with a linewidth of 60 kHz, flanked by the two 
bright polariton resonances, which are +.,/g? + Q? separated in fre- 
quency and have linewidths of 3.7(1) MHz. For the displayed data, the 


coupling strengths are g = 2m x 13 MHz and Q = 21 x 1.3 MHz and the 
effective Rydberg state linewidth (including decoherence effects) is 
observed to be / = 211 x 50 kHz. 


Experimental setup 

The primary cavity used in our experiments, which couples with the 
5812 > 5P3,. transition, is the so-called science cavity, which consists of 
four mirrors in a twisted (non-planar) configuration”. The cavity 
finesseis 7 =1, 950, yielding a linewidth of « = 2m x 1.4 MHz. The modes 
are approximately Laguerre-Gaussian in the lower waist where they 
intersect with the atomic cloud; the fundamental mode has a lower 
waist size of 19 um. These parameters yield a peak coupling strength 
with a single atom Of 8, ingle = 21 X 0.58 MHz, corresponding to a coop- 
erativity of 7 = 0.16 per atom”. The science cavity is crossed witha 
build-up cavity for increasing the intensity of the Rydberg coupling 
beam at 480 nm; the build-up makes it possible to achieve a sufficient 
intensity over the wide area spanning the science cavity modes up to 
/=9 in which we create polaritons. Note that the polarization eigen- 
modes of both cavities are circular. For more details on the cavity struc- 
ture, see Supplementary Information section A6. 

The science cavity was designed to be tuned to a length at which 
every third angular momentum state would be degenerate, forminga 
photonic Landau level’’. However, as detailed in Supplementary Infor- 
mation section A6, we found that cubic intracavity aberrations arising 
from astigmatism destabilized the cavity modes when the length was 
tuned to this degeneracy point. Therefore, we instead operate at a 
cavity length far enough from degeneracy to create a 70-MHz split- 
ting between every third angular momentum state and utilize the Flo- 
quet scheme described below in the next section to create degenerate 
polaritons that are protected from the effects of intracavity aberrations 
(Supplementary Information section B2). 

We mediate interactions between the photons in the science cavity 
modes using a gas of cold ®’Rb atoms loaded at the lower waist of the 
cavity. There are 6(1) x 10° atoms distributed nearly uniformly over the 
region spanned by the first ten modes of the science cavity. The gas is 
cooled toatemperature below 1 pK and polarized into the lowest-energy 
spin state|F = 2, m, = — 2) with spin projection m, within the hyperfine 
manifold F using degenerate Raman sideband cooling”. For more 
details on the atom trapping configuration, atomic polarization and 
experiment procedure, see Supplementary Information section AS. 


Forming the Landau level with Floquet polaritons 
This section explains our scheme for forming the Landau level with 
Floquet polaritons, which provides a number of crucial features that 
made this work possible. Most importantly, Floquet polaritons helped 
us mitigate the effects of intracavity aberrations. As detailed in Supple- 
mentary Information section A6, aberrations prevented us from making 
the bare cavity modes with angular momenta /=3,/=6 and /=9 degener- 
ate. At the cavity length that would otherwise make them degenerate, 
aberrations mix the modes together, splitting them apart in energy 
and causing them to decay rapidly. Thankfully, Floquet polaritons are 
protected from the broadening caused by intracavity aberrations, as 
detailed in Supplementary Information section B2. The Floquet scheme 
also provides the ability to efficiently measure angular correlation 
functions as detailed in Supplementary Information section A3 and 
enables frequency discrimination to improve the selectivity of our 
mode sorters discussed in Supplementary Information section A2. 

The essence of our Floquet scheme is depicted in Extended Data Fig. 2 
and detailed in ref.’*. Briefly, a sinusoidal modulation of the energy of 
the intermediate 5P,,, state splits it into three bands that exist at ener- 
gies separated by the modulation frequency f,,.g. Cavity photons can 
excite the atom through any of these bands, thereby enabling the atoms 
to couple with modes whose energies are also split by f,,oa- 

To implement the Floquet scheme, we first used temperature and 
piezo tuning to increase the length of the science cavity and induce a 


splitting of f., 70 MHz between every third angular momentum mode 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a). Then, to enable the /=3, /=6 and /=9 modes 
to simultaneously support dark polaritons, we fine-tuned the cavity 
length to make the /= 6 mode degenerate with the bare 5S,,. > 5P3,) 
transition and modulated the intermediate state at f,,,4 = 70 MHz to 
create sidebands resonant with the /=3 and /=9 states (Extended 
Data Fig. 3b). By making it possible for the atoms to strongly couple 
with each of the cavity modes, the Floquet scheme enables all three 
modes to host polaritons (Extended Data Fig. 3c). Note that the splitting 
Ffeay and therefore the required modulation frequency f,,,4, varied over 
a couple of megahertz from day to day due to variation in the cavity 
temperature. 

Cavity spectroscopy reveals the polariton eigenmodes in all three 
modes simultaneously (Extended Data Fig. 4a). Because the cavity 
modes are separated by f.., = 70 MHz, the photonic components of the 
polaritons also remain separated by approximately f.,,. Therefore, to 
spectroscopically characterize the set of polaritons for mode /, we scan 
the probe frequency near the frequency f, of that mode and simulta- 
neously use a digital micromirror device to spatially mode match the 
probe laser with the cavity mode’, producing the spectra shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 4a. The asymmetric heights and frequency split- 
tings of the bright polaritons relative to the dark polariton for /=3 and 
1=9 are caused by shifts due to coupling with off-resonant bands of 
the 5P3,, state. Moreover, the smaller splitting of the bright polaritons 
with /=3 and [=9 (the ‘sideband’ modes) relative to /= 6 (the ‘carrier’ 
mode) results from smaller atom-cavity couplings g, ~ g, = 0.35g, on 
those modes relative to the central mode. The relative strengths of 
these couplings are determined by the modulation amplitude; here, we 
chose to make the sideband couplings weaker to make the correspond- 
ing dark polaritons more photon-like (see Supplementary Information 
section Al for details). 

While the spectroscopic features are all clearly separated inthe scan 
of the probe frequency f, the dark polaritons can be tuned to have equal 
quasifrequency f, where fF (fmod f,,,) is the probe frequency 
modulo the modulation frequency. In a Floquet model, the energy is 
only defined up to multiples of the modulation energy; thus, two states 
with the same quasienergy (equivalently, quasifrequency) behave as 
though they are degenerate”’. Inthe example shown in Extended Data 
Fig. 4a, the dark polaritons are separated in probe frequency by an 
amount equal to the modulation frequency f,,,4= 73.3 MHz; thus, their 
quasifrequencies are identical. 

It is not trivial to find conditions at which the quasifrequencies 
of the dark polaritons are equal. The primary challenges are the 
anharmonicity in the cavity mode spectrum and the off-resonant 
shifts caused by weak couplings to non-resonant Floquet bands. 
These effects typically prevent the dark polariton energies from 
matching under conditions that might naively seem suitable; in 
particular, when fray =fmoa the quasifrequency i (f) of dark polari- 
tons with /= 9 (J = 3) will typically be too large (small) due to the 
off-resonant shifts’®. ; 

The dark polariton quasifrequency f, = 6.cos’6,+ 6,sin’@, in each 
mode is a weighted average of the cavity mode quasifrequency 6, with 
the Rydberg quasifrequency 63 the weight is determined by the 
dark-state rotation angle 6, which satisfies tan, = g,/Q (see Supple- 
mentary Information section B5 in ref. ’). Asmaller ratio g/O increases 
the contribution from the cavity photon and thus makes the polariton 
more ‘photon-like’; in the opposite case, the polariton is more 
‘Rydberg-like’”. 

We adjust the Rydberg quasifrequency 6, and the modulation fre- 
quency f,,,4to tune the dark polaritons into degeneracy. The Rydberg 
quasifrequency is controlled by the frequency of the Rydberg coupling 
laser. Because the /= 6 polaritons are more Rydberg-like than the /=3 
and [=9 polaritons, the quasifrequency f, of [= 6 polaritons increases 
more rapidly than the others with 6. Thus, the quasifrequencies f, and 
f, decrease relative to f, as 6, increases, as depicted in Extended Data 


Fig. 4b. Note that, in Fig. 2c, we varied the Rydberg quasifrequency 6 
to scan the energy mismatch. Adjusting the modulation frequency fi,oq 
shifts the cavity mode quasifrequencies 6. and 6. oppositely, because 
they couple to the atoms through opposite modulation sidebands of 
the 5P;,, state (Extended Data Fig. 3c). 

These two adjustment parameters are sufficient to tune the three 
dark polariton features into degeneracy, as demonstrated in Extended 
Data Fig. 4d. In practice, to reach degeneracy, we repeatedly measure 
the quasifrequency spectrum of the dark polaritons while adjusting 
parameters. We modify the frequency of the Rydberg laser until the 
average of the sideband quasifrequencies matches the carrier, that is, 
(Ff, +f )/2 =f. Similarly, wevaryf,,.quntil f, =f,.Inthe end, weare able 
to satisfy these conditions to an accuracy well within the linewidths of 
the dark polaritons. 


Data availability 


The experimental data presented in this manuscript are available from 
the corresponding author upon request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Single-mode polariton spectrum. a, Photons at the atomic excitations. c, The transmission spectrum of the cavity with atoms 
waist of our twisted optical cavity (red) couple with strengthgtotheSS,,.>5P3,,_ present directly reveals the narrow dark polariton flanked by two broad bright 
transition of a gas of cold ®’Rb atoms, which is subsequently coupled with polariton peaks. The solid curve shows a fit of the cavity electromagnetically 
strength Qto the highly excited 111D,,. Rydberg state using an additional laser induced transparency spectrum to the measured transmission (see ref. ”, 
(blue). b, These couplings cause excitations of the atom-cavity system to Supplementary equation (7)). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Essential features of the Floquet scheme. a, Our 
Floquet scheme utilizes an additional laser beam (green) incident onthe atoms 
witha wavelength of A=1,529 nm close to the 5P3,. > 4D transition. b, Thisbeam 
inducesa sinusoidally modulated a.c. Stark shift £, = nsin(21f,,.4¢) of the 5P 3, 
state with amplitude 7 and frequency /f,,.g.¢, AS a result of this modulation, the 
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ordinary 5P;,, state is split into three bands with energies separated by the 
modulation frequency. The additional bands enable the atoms to couple with 
cavity photons at frequencies shifted by +f,,.4from the ordinary 5S,/. > 5P 3/2 
resonance frequency. For more details on the Floquet schemesee ref. '*. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Scheme for forming the Landau level of Floquet 
polaritons. a, The bare cavity modes are not degenerate in this work, but 
instead the length of the cavity is increased so that there is af. ~ 70 MHz 
splitting between every third angular momentum mode. b, To form polaritons 
in three modes, even though only the/=6 mode is resonant with the 
un-modulated 5S,,. > 5P;3,. transition, we utilize the Floquet scheme depicted in 
Extended Data Fig. 2'°. Modulating the 5P,,, state at f,o4* 70 MHz splits it into 
three bands (grey), each of whichis resonant with one of the three chosen 
cavity modes. The coupling strengths g,to each mode /are controlled by the 
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modulation amplitude; in this work, g,=g, = 0.37(4)g,. Note that each mode 
couples toa unique collective atomic excitation, as depicted at the top (blue 
atoms are included inthe corresponding collective excitation, while grey 
atomsare not). c, This scheme produces polaritons inthe /=3,/=6 and/=9 
modes. The dark polaritons can be made effectively degenerate (see Extended 
Data Fig. 4) without making the corresponding cavity modes degenerate, 
which protects the polaritons from intracavity aberrations (see 
Supplementary Information section B2). 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Understanding and controlling polariton spectra 
with the Floquet scheme. a, Cavity transmission spectrum inthe presence of 
the modulated atoms (see Extended Data Fig. 3), reproducing Fig. 2b. The 
spectrum was collected in three parts, corresponding to injection of photons 
into/=3 (left, green), /=6 (middle, black) and /=9 (right, violet). Dark 
polaritons in the /=6 modeare less photon-like than those in the other two 
modes, reducing their relative transmission (Supplementary Information 
section Al); we multiply the /= 6 transmission by four to improve visibility. The 
lower x axis indicates the frequency fof the probe laser relative to the /=6 dark 
polariton resonance at f,. The top x axis indicates the quasifrequency /f, 
proportional to the quasienergy of the polaritons froma treatment using 
Floquet theory; f is equal to fmodulo the modulation frequency finoa- The solid 
curves show three independent fits of the cavity electromagnetically induced 
transparency spectrum to the measured transmission in each angular 
momentum mode (see ref. ”, Supplementary equation (7)).b,¢, Illustration of 
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the theoretical dependence of the quasifrequencies of the three dark polariton 
features on the Rydberg beam detuning (b) and the modulation frequency finoa 
(c).d, Example transmission spectra for the /= 6 (black, lower), /=3 (green, 
middle) and /=9 (violet, upper) dark polaritons as a function of quasifrequency. 
Thescansare scaled to make their heights equal and have additional vertical 
offsets for clarity. Shortly before performing each of the experiments reported 
inthe main text, we collect asequence of plots similar to those displayed here 
and adjust the Rydberg detuning and modulation frequency to make all three 
dark polaritons have the same quasifrequency (right-most plot). The only 
experiments reported in the main text that did not use this sequence are those 
shown in Fig. 2c, where instead we varied 6, to intentionally vary the energy 
mismatch between the polaritons. Throughout this figure, quasifrequencies 
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Free-electron beams are versatile probes of microscopic structure and composition’”, 
and have revolutionized atomic-scale imaging in several fields, from solid-state 
physics to structural biology*. Over the past decade, the manipulation and interaction 
of electrons with optical fields have enabled considerable progress in imaging 
methods’, near-field electron acceleration**, and four-dimensional microscopy 
techniques with high temporal and spatial resolution’. However, electron beams 
typically couple only weakly to optical excitations, and emerging applications in 
electron control and sensing® " require large enhancements using tailored fields and 
interactions. Here we couple a free-electron beam to a travelling-wave resonant cavity 
mode. The enhanced interaction with the optical whispering-gallery modes of 
dielectric microresonators induces a strong phase modulation on co-propagating 
electrons, which leads to a spectral broadening of 700 electronvolts, corresponding 
to the absorption and emission of hundreds of photons. By mapping the near-field 
interaction with ultrashort electron pulses in space and time, we trace the lifetime of 
the the microresonator following a femtosecond excitation and observe the spectral 
response of the cavity. The natural matching of free electrons to these quintessential 


optical modes could enable the application of integrated photonics technology in 
electron microscopy, with broad implications for attosecond structuring, probing 
quantum emitters and possible electron-light entanglement. 


The interaction of free electrons with optical excitations forms the 
basis of microscopy techniques, yielding fundamental insights into 
optical properties at the nanoscale. One of the most widespread meth- 
ods, electron energy loss spectroscopy (EELS), is extensively used to 
analyse resonant nanostructures” and enables the measurement 
of the local photonic density of states“ 8 with nanometre precision. 
The acquisition of laser-driven electron energy gain spectra (EEGS) 
yields spatial and spectral mode maps in nanoplasmonics” ~ and 
photonic crystals”. 

Inelastic scattering of electrons and optical excitations of nano- 
structures naturally cause changes to the free-electron state. In the 
case of stimulated interactions, the spatial and temporal phase infor- 
mation of a light field is imprinted onto the electronic wavefunction 
passing through the optical field. Control over the wavefunction of 
free-electron beams was recently demonstrated in spatial”, tempo- 
ral” and spatiotemporal**”* forms. One such example, the generation 
of electron pulses of attosecond-scale duration” *’, could combine 
sub-optical-cycle temporal resolution with the high spatial resolution of 
transmission electron microscopes (TEMs). The above endeavours har- 
ness the enhancement of photon-induced near-field electron micros- 
copy*”° (PINEM) resulting from the large polarizability of plasmons. 
Nonetheless, a limiting factor onthe strength of such couplings is typi- 
cally the sub-optical cycle interaction time of swift electrons across 
spatially localized fields®*”. In analogy to other nonlinear processes, 


the coupling can be enhanced by coherently accumulating transition 
amplitude in more extended structures*°™, which requires phase 
matching, that is, equating the electron group velocity with the opti- 
cal phase velocity*"***. Nearly relativistic electrons with energies of 
around 100-200 keV are naturally phase-matched to travelling waves 
at visible frequencies in ordinary dielectrics, suchas fused silica, which 
was previously used ina prism geometry for electron acceleration and 
coherent spectral broadening®***. However, to achieve a stronger cou- 
pling between photons and free electrons, which will ultimately lead 
to substantial entanglement?”°, the combination of travelling-wave 
phase matching with a high density of photonic states is necessary. 

Here, we address this challenge and harness whispering-gallery mode 
(WGM) microcavities to enhance the interaction between light and free 
electrons. Like their acoustic analogue, optical WGMs are travelling 
electromagnetic waves confined in dielectric resonators by total inter- 
nal reflection, and achieve the highest finesse of any optical resonator. 
The strong field enhancements in WGM resonators leads to multiple 
applications, suchas the manipulation of mechanical modes in cavity 
optomechanics through radiation pressure”, the generation of soliton 
frequency combs” via the third-order nonlinearity of the material, 
and near-field sensing” by measuring dispersive frequency shifts**. 
The modal extension into free space, which is instrumental for atomic 
and molecular sensing””’***°, motivates the use of these structures for 
coupling to free electrons. 
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Fig. 1| Experimental scheme. a, A laser-driven WGM circulating a microsphere 
drives stimulated gain and loss ina traversing electron, resulting in an 
exceptionally broad energy spectrum spanning hundreds of sidebands. Inset, 
efficient transfer of energy and momentumis enabled by matching the 
velocities of the electron, v,, and the wave in the optical cavity, v,, within the 
evanescent modal field. b, Spatial map of interaction strength for two 
neighbouring spheres with linearly polarized excitation in the UTEM, 
quantified in terms of electron spectral bandwidth. c, Scanning electron 
micrograph of the two spheres onthe support structure. 


In this study, we focus on two scenarios using microspheres with 
diameters of 2 4m and 5 pm. The WGMs in the smaller spheres allow 
us to reach an extremely strong and coherent modulation of the elec- 
tron wavefunction, which is manifested in the emergence of electron 
energy sidebands of 220 eV and 700 eV for highly chirped picosecond 
and moderately chirped femtosecond optical pulses, respectively. 
For the larger spheres, the smaller free spectral range allows us to 
analyse the coupling of multiple WGMs to electrons and to trace the 
optical cavity ring-down time. These results establish the WGM asa key 
element in future approaches to coherently manipulate free electrons. 
Moreover, we expect that WGM-enhanced electron spectroscopy has 
the potential of ultimately facilitating controlled coupling to individual 
quantum systems. 

The experiments are conducted in an ultrafast TEM (UTEM) featur- 
ing electron pulses as short as 200 fs (see illustration in Fig. la and 
details in Methods). These electron pulses are passed near the surface 
of optically illuminated silica microspheres. The WGMs are excited by 
optical pump pulses with a centre wavelength of 800 nm. The similar 
velocities of the electron and WGM phases allow them to efficiently 
exchange energy through the evanescent light field that permeates 
vacuum (Fig. la inset). 

Figure 1b displays a spatial map of the electron-WGM interaction 
strength, with the colour code representing the width of the electron 
energy spectrum. The spectrum substantially broadens near the sur- 
face of the sphere and, toa lesser extent, near the metallic edges of the 
support structure (see Methods). The interaction strength is evident 
along wide sections of the sphere circumference, and is suppressed 
only in regions that are approximately perpendicular to the incident 
horizontal polarization of the light. Because the expected transverse 
profile of asingle WGM spans approximately one wavelength, we infer 
from the wider azimuthal distribution of the interaction map that the 
driving laser excites multiple modes. 

We observe very similar halo-shaped interaction maps on multiple 
individual spheres and assemblies, with overall magnitudes depending 
onthe specific geometrical arrangement and in-coupling conditions. 
Anazimuthally selective excitation of aWGMis achieved in structures 
with substantial geometrical anisotropy, such as the doublet displayed 
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Fig. 2| Electron spectral broadening induced by WGMs. a, An annular 
dark-field image of a microsphere doublet comprising a pair of 2--um-diameter 
spheres that are optically pumped from the top (into the page plane). 

b, Measured electron bandwidth asa function of position. c, Simulated 
electron bandwidth fromthe coherent interaction witha single WGM. a.u., 
arbitrary units. d, Electron spectra measured at distances of Onm,30nm, 

60 nm, 100 nm, 170 nm, 220 nm, 290 nm and 380 nm from the surface of the 
sphere (shifted accordingly and scaled vertically for clarity). The electron 
bandwidth reaches 200 eV at the surface (bottom curve; see text). The scanning 
line is annotated on the right inset. The decay length of the exponential fit (solid 
lines) of the measured interaction strength (red circles), Lgecay, agrees with the 
calculated length scale (see Fig. 2c). Pumping the sphere witha shorter pulse 
extends the electron bandwidth to 700 eV (left inset), albeit at a reduced purity. 


in Fig. 2a. Here, a pair of 2-um-diameter spheres is partially merged 
along an axis perpendicular to the edge of the supporting copper grid 
(see Fig. 2a). For this structure, the interaction strength is maximized 
when the pump excites a WGM with transverse magnetic polariza- 
tion (TM), thatis, for polarization along the doublet axis. The electron 
energy gain and loss viathe PINEM are driven by the polarization com- 
ponent parallel to the electron path. The spatial dependence of the 
resulting electron bandwidth in Fig. 2b shows very good agreement 
with the expected PINEM interaction for a single TM-polarized WGM, 
as simulated in Fig. 2c. Specifically, both the azimuthal extent of about 
one wavelength and the exponential radial decay witha characteristic 
length of L 4ecay=O.1 pm are reproduced. The experimental evaluation 
of the decay lengthis based onaline scan, for which the spectral band- 
width was estimated at each point as a function of its distance from the 
surface (orange circles in Fig. 2d). It should be noted that the radial 
dependence of the measured coupling strength is a combination of the 
mode decay and the phase-matching condition. The circular propaga- 
tion of the WGM implies that the linear phase velocity increases with the 
radius; thus, at larger radii the WGM field acquires an increasing velocity 
mismatch to the electrons. This radially dependent phase matching 
reduces the observed decay length to 100 nm froma mode decay length 
of 260 nm. The individual curves in Fig. 2d are spectra recorded fora 
set of fixed distances, which visualize the broadening of the spectrum 
near the sphere; the spectra are scaled vertically for clarity. Close to 
the sphere’s surface, the spectral bandwidth extends to a remarkable 
220 eV while keeping the double-lobed shape that is characteristic of 
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Fig. 3| Spectral and temporal properties of the interaction between free 
electrons and WGMs. a, Annular dark-field micrograph of spheres with 
diameters of 2j1mand5 um supported by athin carbon film. The yellow circle 
marks the measurement position. b, Left, colour map of the electron spectrum 
(logarithmic scale) measured after a loading of WGMs by a50-fs-long optical 
pulse at time t= 0 (see scheme at top). At later times, the electronis driven by 
light stored in the cavity. Right, the exponential decays of gand Ag (symbols) 
evaluated from each spectrum separately, and fits witha cavity lifetime of 


a PINEM spectrum for a single, homogeneous interaction strength, 
representing a high-purity electron energy comb. In this experiment, 
by temporally stretching an ultrashort optical pulse to 3.5 ps full-width 
at half-maximum in an SF6-glass bar, the driving-field amplitude is 
essentially constant during the interaction with the electron pulse, and 
thus the phase modulation imprinted on the electron wavefunction 
is uniform and deterministic”. Replacing the SF6 bar with a shorter 
BK7 bar results in an optical pump duration of 400 fs (see Methods 
for details). Thus, the strength of the optical field is increased, albeit 
at the cost of some variation of the coupling strength across the elec- 
tron pulse duration. The top-left inset of Fig. 2d shows an electron 
spectrum with a considerably wider bandwidth of 700 eV, far beyond 
whatis typically observed in PINEM*”*”>?”, By comparing this measured 
energy gain (350 eV) with the calculated WGM field, we estimate a peak 
acceleration of 1.4GeVm". 

To quantify the strength and temporal uniformity of the interac- 
tion, we fit the experimental data to the expected PINEM spectrum?” 
The interaction parameter, g, also referred to as the coupling or Rabi 
parameter”, provides the transition amplitude between adjacent elec- 
tron energy states, and thus quantifies the spectral distribution of the 
electron beam after the inelastic interaction with the laser field. Fora 
uniform interaction strength, the electrons are in a pure state, fully 
determined by the Rabi parameter. The probability P, for a total gain 
or loss of k quanta of the photon energy in such astate is P, = |/,(2|g|)|?, 
where/J, is the Bessel function of the first kind”**°. In the limit of g>1, 
the electron energy width (or bandwidth) scales as 4|g] times the optical 
photon energy. In practice, however, one has to account for some vari- 
ations, Ag, of the interaction strength that originate from the finite size 
of the electron beam, as well as from the spatial and temporal profile 
of the laser field. These averaging effects can be described by an inco- 
herent sum of spectra calculated with a normally distributed coupling 
parameter with a standard deviation of Ag. The relative uncertainty, 
Ag/g, quantifies the deviation from a pure electron state. This param- 
eter is highly relevant in any coherent use of the modulated electron 
beam, such as the formation of attosecond electron pulse trains” ”’. In 
this case, increased values of Ag/g will result in unwanted broadening 
of the attosecond electron pulses. For the measurements in Fig. 2d, we 
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260 fs (dashed lines) corresponding toa quality factor of Q=305.c, WGM 
selectivity probed by the electron’s spectral response. Using a frequency 
sweep (chirped pulse; see scheme at top), three modes are identified by the 
increased electron bandwidth as the sweep crosses their resonance 
frequencies. The simulated cavity response for asphere with a diameter of 
4.765 um (dashed black line) agrees with the experiment, from which we 
identify the mode polarizations (TM or TE) and indices @. The colour maps 
present the PINEM-relevant azimuthal component, £,, of the identified modes. 


evaluated the relative uncertainty of the interaction strength for the 
220- and 700-eV-wide spectra as Ag/g=0.09 and Ag/g= 0.33, respectively. 

To characterize the resonance properties in the interaction with the 
WGMs, we utilize larger spheres with a diameter of 5 um (see Fig. 3a), 
for which the optical bandwidth of our laser covers several discrete 
cavity modes. We first study the temporal decay of the cavity field by 
measuring the electron spectrum asa function of time delay between 
the electron pulses and 50-fs optical pump pulses (see Fig. 3b). The 
electron spectrum rapidly broadens around the temporal overlap 
(t= 0) and narrows down to its original width with an exponential 
decay time of about 260 fs (see Fig. 3b, right), as expected for a Lor- 
entzian resonance with a quality factor of Q = titc/A = 305 (where T 
is the exponential time constant, c is the speed of light in vacuum 
and A is the vacuum wavelength). This value is somewhat lower than 
the calculated radiative quality factor (Q=485), probably because of 
scattering from structural imperfections and the support, suggesting 
the possibility of improvement in optimized geometries. We note that 
for an exponentially decaying field, temporal averaging over a given 
electron pulse duration is expected to result ina constant Ag/g, yield- 
ing proportional curves for Ag and g. In our case, Ag/gis of order unity, 
which is caused by a temporal beating of several modes (Fig. 3c) with 
a similar lifetime and by a beating period shorter than the electron 
pulse duration. 

For the spectral mode analysis, we pump the microsphere with a 
strongly chirped pulse, mapping optical frequencies to arrival times 
(see details in Methods). The delay-dependent electron spectrogram 
(Fig. 3c) now shows three broadened regions corresponding to dis- 
tinct WGM indices. By comparing with the computed time-dependent 
cavity response for the chirped pulse (dashed line), we find that the 
strong features represent two TM modes with vacuum wavelength 
Aime-22= 804 nm and Ayy,¢-23= 773 nm. The weaker feature is attributed 
toatransverse electric (TE) mode atA;; »-.3= 790 nm, which results from 
a lower field along the electron trajectory (see colour-coded mode 
profiles of the relevant out-of-plane field component, F,). Aside from 
reproducing the general features of the measured spectra, the calcula- 
tion also predicts small temporal oscillations, because the frequency 
sweep rate in the chirped pulse is only moderately slower than the cavity 


ring-down. Stretching the optical pulse further would eliminate these 
oscillations. Similar oscillations are indeed discernible in some areas 
of the experimental spectrogram between t=0 and t=I1ps. 
Inconclusion, our work combines resonant cavity enhancement with 
electron-light phase matching to strongly drive electron-light transi- 
tions, resulting in a coherent electron spectral broadening spanning 
hundreds of photon orders. This is achieved by using WGM microreso- 
nators, prototypical dielectric structures with numerous applications 
in spectroscopy and sensing. Although the current study focuses on 
low quality factors and free-space excitation, it can readily be extended 
to chip-based microresonators with quality factors greater than 10’ 
(ref. **) and using phase-matched, high-ideality and fibre-pigtailed nan- 
ophotonic waveguides for excitation. Importantly, such an approach 
couldalso reach the strong-coupling regime, promoting the possibility 
for electron-photon entanglement’. Moreover, attosecond optical 
modulation of the phase and density of continuous electron beams 
in standard electron microscopes appears in reach. Such high-current 
electron beams dressed by light could transfer optical polarizations 
with nanometre-sized focal spots, possibly acquiring high-resolution 
spectroscopic information from resonator-coupled atoms?***3, 
molecules” and nanoparticles“. In a similar vein, continuous-wave 
probing of the phase response of resonators could enable all-optical 
real-time detection of electrons by a dispersive phase shift, in analogy 
to previous all-optical molecule detection”. The ability of microresona- 
tors to generate optical dissipative solitons may enable the coupling 
of electrons to tightly localized fields with lengths of only a few optical 
cycles”, relevant for time-gated interaction. Generally, cavity-enhanced 
and phase-matched near-field electron interactions could allowa merg- 
ing of electron microscopes and photonic chip-based microresonators, 
with far-reaching consequences in local quantum control and sensing. 
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Methods 


Experimental details 

The experimental system is a TEM (JEOLJEM 2100F) modified to usea 
pulsed photoelectron beam, with pulses as short as 200 fs. The techni- 
cal details of the UTEM are given in ref. *. The pump laser is an ampli- 
fied Ti:sapphire system (Coherent RegA) that provides pulses centred 
at a wavelength of 800 nm, with a bandwidth of 34 nm full-width at 
half-maximum (FWHM), a repetition rate of 600 kHz and an average 
power of 150 mW entering the TEM. For experiments with a highly 
chirped pumping laser pulse (3.5 ps FWHM), the beam passes through 
a19-cm-long bar made of Schott dense flint glass, SF6, resulting ina 
group velocity dispersion (GDD) of approximately 3.8 x 10‘ fs”. For 
the moderately chirped pulse (400 fs FWHM), we used a 10-cm-long 
bar of BK7 glass that provided a GDD of approximately 4.5 x 10° fs”. In 
practice, we calculated the full dispersion relation of our pulse in the 
glass bars using the dispersion coefficients in ref. *°. For short pulses 
(50 fs; see Fig. 3b), no glass bar was used in the beam path. 

The optical beam is nearly co-propagating with the electron beam 
(6° off axis) and focuses down to a characteristic mode size of 10 pm 
FWHM. The timing between the electron pulse and the laser is con- 
trolled by a delay stage. 

The experiment (see illustration in Fig. 1a) investigates the electron 
interaction with WGMs circling inside silica microspheres with diam- 
eters of 2 um and 5 um (SSD5003 and SSD5000, respectively, Bangs 
Laboratories). For the sample preparation, the spheres are immersed in 
ethanol and are randomly distributed by drop-casting ona lacy-carbon 
support (ultrathin carbon/lacy support on 400 mesh, Ted Pella). The 
experiments use scanning TEM for a systematic acquisition of the elec- 
tronspectrum and spectral bandwidth (Gatan Enfinium spectrometer) 
and an annular dark-field detector. 


Simulation details of the PINEM map in Fig. 2c 

The calculation uses electrons accelerated to 200 keV that interact 
locally with aWGM ina 2-m-diameter sphere having a vacuum wave- 
length of A = 806 nm, which was found to be the mode closest to the 
laser wavelength using the WGMode toolbox’. Furthermore, the 
WGMode toolbox was used to calculate the E, component of the elec- 
tric field onthe equatorial plane, from which the PINEM-relevant field 
in space and time was calculated by adding the temporal and azimuthal 
phase e"-), where w is the angular frequency of the mode and @ is 
the azimuthal angle. The contribution to the PINEM” signal at each 
coordinate (x, y) was integrated over the electron trajectory, ¢(z), as 
g= xS. Ey(X%Y,Z, t(z))dz (f, reduced Planck constant; q, electron 
charge). This dimensionless integral is the electron energy gain/loss, 
normalized by twice the photon energy. The effect of other components 
of the field is negligible. Although a large path is integrated numerically, 
the main contribution is from distances close to the sphere’s surface, 
near the maximal field amplitude, F,,,,. At this proximity, the field trav- 
els approximately as a phasor, Fy ~ Emaxeiet ¢R, where Ris the sphere’s 
radius. For a perfect phase matching, the electron’s velocity fits the 
WGM phase velocity at the surface, v, = wR/€. Near the equator, this 
simplified phase velocity term can be compared to phase-matching 
experiments with flat vacuum-dielectricinterfaces®****, vacuum-grat- 
ing interfaces®°””’ and electron-nanoparticle interactions’*3770°, 
The role of an imperfect phase matching is similar to energy conversion 
processes in nonlinear and extreme nonlinear optics". The evaluation 
of the abovementioned modal decay length of 260 nm was retrieved 
by an exponential fit to the electric field magnitude |F| for mode num- 
ber €=8 near the sphere’s surface. Farther from the sphere, the field is 
accurately described by the Hansen solutions of the spherical vectorial 
wave equation™»*?. The solution was calculated using the WGMode 
toolbox for 2-1m-diameter spheres with a refractive index of n=1.4533 
(ref. *°). Figure 2c can be reproduced from the £, field component using 
a MATLAB script (see ‘Data availability’). 


Calculation of the expected spectral response of the WGMin 
Fig. 3c 

The only fitting parameter for the expected WGM-driven electron 
spectrum (dashed line in Fig. 3c) is the sphere’s diameter, for which 
the best fit was found to be 4.765 um. This value is only 2% smaller 
than the measured diameter. To evaluate the resonator response, we 
used the tabulated refractive index for fused silica, n = 1.4533 (ref. *°) 
and the experimentally measured lifetime of 260 fs (see Fig. 3b). The 
measurement results in Fig. 3b suggest a uniform temporal decay for 
all the participating modes. This is reasonable because the decay is 
dominated by scattering, which is faster than the optical leakage rate. 
The wavelength of the resonances was calculated using the WGMode 
package”, and the relative strength of each resonance was based on 
the maximal field components, £,, of the different modes. For the TM 
modes, F,, is maximal at the centre, whereas for the TE mode, E, peaks 
ata slightly shifted position compared with the plane of circumference 
(see red and blue colour maps in Fig. 3c). The temporal dispersion of 
the pump is calculated using the measured bandwidth of our laser 
(34nm) andthe full chromatic dispersion in the long SF6-glass bar (see 
experimental details above). The arrival time of the central pumping 
wavelength (A= 800 nm) was calibrated on the basis of PINEM experi- 
ments on metallic surfaces”°*** and was determined as time zero. 
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The data supporting the findings of this study are available within the 
paper and at the Open Science Framework repository at https://osf. 
io/Sda8g/?view_only=779f3a157219431bb51e48bc3fd47f47. Source 
data for Figs. 1-3 are provided with the paper. 
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Advances in the research of interactions between ultrafast free electrons and light 
have introduced a previously unknown kind of quantum matter, quantum 
free-electron wavepackets’ *. So far, studies of the interactions of cavity-confined 
light with quantum matter have focused on bound electron systems, such as atoms, 
quantum dots and quantum circuits, which are considerably limited by their fixed 
energy states, spectral range and selection rules. By contrast, quantum free-electron 
wavepackets have no such limits, but so far no experiment has shown the influence of 
a photonic cavity on quantum free-electron wavepackets. Here we develop a platform 
for multidimensional nanoscale imaging and spectroscopy of free-electron 
interactions with photonic cavities. We directly measure the cavity-photon lifetime 
viaa coherent free-electron probe and observe an enhancement of more than an 
order of magnitude in the interaction strength relative to previous experiments of 
electron-photon interactions. Our free-electron probe resolves the spatiotemporal 
and energy-momentum information of the interaction. The quantum nature of the 
electrons is verified by spatially mapping Rabi oscillations of the electron spectrum. 
The interactions between free electrons and cavity photons could enable low-dose, 
ultrafast electron microscopy of soft matter or other beam-sensitive materials. Such 


interactions may also open paths towards using free electrons for quantum 
information processing and quantum sensing. Future studies could achieve 
free-electron strong coupling®’, photon quantum state synthesis® and quantum 
nonlinear phenomena suchas cavity electro-optomechanics’. 


The ultrafast interaction between free electrons and laser pulses, medi- 
ated by evanescent light fields, has enabled the development of pow- 
erful tools for exploring femtosecond dynamics at the nanoscale! °. 
This type of interaction, knownas photon-induced near-field electron 
microscopy (PINEM), has been used to demonstrate the laser-driven 
quantum walk of free electrons‘, attosecond electron pulse trains” ”, 
the transfer of angular momentum from the optical near field to free 
electrons” and the imaging of plasmons*” at (laser-induced) millielec- 
tronvolt energy resolution”. After the interaction, the electron splits 
into a quantum superposition of states that are equally spaced by the 
photon energy hw (A, reduced Planck constant; w, frequency)” *—that 
is, the electron spans a ‘ladder’ of energy levels that constitutes a novel 
type of quantum matter. One could then be inspired to position such 
a free electron inside a cavity with a large quality factor (Q), changing 
the nature of this quantum coherent excitation in the same manner as 
for bound electron systems in cavities. 

In comparison with bound electrons, free electrons can interact at 
higher energy scales and shorter timescales. Unlike bound electrons, 
which are constrained to discrete energy levels, free electrons occupy 
a continuum of energies that can be quantized in a tunable way into 
the electron energy ladder. This tunability could lead to fundamental 


effects in quantum nonlinear optics, quantum state synthesis and quan- 
tumcorrelations of electrons and photons. Nevertheless, experimental 
electron-photon interactions reported so far have not shown any influ- 
ence of a photonic cavity, in either enhanced interaction strength or 
duration, because of intrinsic optical losses and low Q factors. In this 
study, we propose a platform for nanoscale electron-cavity-photon 
interactions (Fig. 1), in which we experimentally achieved the strongest 
coherent electron-light interaction reported so far. The strength of the 
interaction allowed us to measure the photon lifetime in the cavity viaa 
free-electron probe and to obtaina PINEM interaction using low pulse 
energies downto the picojoule scale. We demonstrated the interaction 
with alow-loss, dielectric photonic-crystal cavity, and measured a spa- 
tial analogue of free-electron Rabi oscillations asa function of position 
in the photonic-crystal cavity mode. The Rabi oscillations verify the 
quantum nature of electrons in our system and confirm that a purely 
classical theory is not sufficient to describe light-matter interactions 
in our experiment. 

In addition to the time dynamics of the interaction, we are able to 
resolve the photonic band structure as a function of energy, momentum 
and polarization, simultaneously capturing the spatial distribution of 
the cavity modes at deep-subwavelength resolution. These capabilities 
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Fig. 1| Quantum interaction of free electrons witha photonic cavity inthe 
UTEM. The UTEM setup offers five degrees of freedom to measure the 
interactions: the delay At between the light pump and the electron probe, the 
pump light wavelength and polarization @, the sample tilt angle 6 and the 
electron spatial distribution in thex-y plane after the interaction (elaborated in 
Extended Data Fig. 1). Inset, schematic of the interaction; each electronis 
dressed into an infinite quantum energy ladder equally spaced by the photon 
energy hw. UV, ultraviolet; Vis-NIR, visible-near infrared. 


offer multidimensional characterization of nanostructures beyond 
the limits of incoherent broadening and suggest a path towards the 
low-dose excitation and probing of soft matter and other fragile sam- 
ples. Our results pave the way to strong coupling of free electrons with 
cavity photons®’ and to previously unknown types of electron-photon 
andelectron-electron entanglement. The photonic density of states 
inthe cavity could also shape spontaneous radiation emission by free 
electrons, enabling regimes of Compton scattering, free-electron lasing 
and Cherenkov effects. The preliminary results of this work were 
presented in May 20197°71, 


Results 


We utilize quantum free-electron wavepackets to probe an optical cav- 
ity (specifically, a photonic-crystal membrane) with multidimensional 
capabilities installed at an ultrafast transmission electron microscope 
(UTEM)!*5"1” (Extended Data Fig. 1). Asin other such microscopes, a 
femtosecond laser pulse is split into two parts: one used to excite the 
sample (pump) and the second one to generate the electron pulse 
(probe) that interacts with the sample. The probe electron is used to 
image the optical-field distribution in real space by electron energy 
filtering (Extended Data Fig. 1a), resolving the near field of nanostruc- 
tures at deep-subwavelength resolution. In our setup, we also vary 
the sample tilt relative to the laser pump (Extended Data Fig. 1b) to 
enable coupling to photonic cavity resonances. The resonances are fully 
characterized by changing the pump laser wavelength (Extended Data 
Fig. 1c) and polarization (Extended Data Fig. 1d). Using a controllable 
delay time between the pump laser pulse and the probe electron pulse 
(Extended Data Fig. le), we can image the dynamics of light confined 
inthe photonic cavity at ultrafast timescales. More information about 
the setup is provided in Methods. 

Before investigating the strength of the electron-cavity-photon 
interaction, we used the electron probe to characterize our cavity, 
a triangular photonic crystal (Fig. 2). First, we measured the band 
structure of the photonic crystal (Fig. 2a) for both transverse magnetic 
(TM) andtransverse electric (TE) polarizations in the wavelength range 
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Fig. 2 | Reconstruction of band structure and direct imaging of the Bloch 
modes of the photonic crystal. a, Band structure measured by scanning over 
incident laser angles and wavelengths. The normalized frequency is given by 
c/a, where ais the periodcity of the photonic crystal. Each data point inthe map 
is aseparate EELS measurement of the electron-light interaction at zero delay 
time. The colour scale represents the interaction probability. b, Layout of the 
photonic crystal and incident pump laser pulse. c, Bloch modes of the photonic 
crystal measured at the angles and wavelengths marked ina (see Methods). 
Scale bar, 300 nm. 


525-950 nm and at incident angles of 0°-24.4° (see Methods). Our 
spectral resolution was limited only by the laser linewidth of 5-10 nm 
in the visible range and by our choice of a 5-nm-wavelength step size. 
Our angular resolution was limited by our choice of a stage tilt step of 
0.2°. The measured band structure (Fig. 2a) agrees very well with the 
simulated one (Extended Data Fig. 2a), which was calculated using 
the finite-difference time domain (FDTD) method (see Methods). The 
measurement and simulation were performed along theI’-K axis. The 
slight artefacts in the measurement appeared because of a small polari- 
zation impurity in our setup (Extended Data Fig. 3e). 

For every point measured in the band structure, we were able to probe 
the spatial distribution of the electric field (typical examples in Fig. 2c). 
The Bloch modes of the photonic crystal were measured directly by 
the electron interaction with the electric-field component parallel to 
the electron velocity’ °, ata deep-subwavelength resolution of -30nm 
(Fig. 2c). Our measurement was also performed at superpositions of TE 
and TM polarizations, demonstrating the rotation of the spatial distri- 
bution of the photonic-crystal Bloch modes (Extended Data Fig. 2c). 

To demonstrate the quantum nature of the electrons in our system, 
we recorded quantum coherent oscillations in the electron energy spec- 
trum (Fig. 3). This observation was achieved by stretching the exciting 
laser pulse to -2 ps, focusing our electron probe toa ~35-nm-diameter 
spot (Fig. 3a) andscanning over an optical Blochmode (Fig.3b; Methods). 
This phenomenon is analogous to quantum Rabi oscillations and 
free-electron Rabi oscillations*, as expected from previous work on 
PINEM-related phenomena*”. Figure 3e shows that our measured 
results cannot be explained by a fully classical description (see Sup- 
plementary Note 4) of both the light and the electron (dashed lines), 
in which the electron is treated as a point particle moving under the 
(relativistic) Newton-Lorentz equation of motion. Instead, the data 
match with theory when considering the electron as a quantum par- 
ticle (solid lines). 

Reassured by the quantum nature of the electrons in our system, we 
measured the photon lifetime of a cavity mode directly inside the cavity 
using the electrons (Fig. 4). This feat was made possible by the ultrafast 
temporal resolution of our system and the relatively high quality factor 
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Fig. 3 |Mapping of quantum coherent electron-light interactionsina 
photonic-crystal cavity mode, showing a spatial-analogue of Rabi 
oscillations. a, TEMimage ofa hole inthe photonic-crystal membrane (shown 
in Fig. 2b), where the red arrow indicates the trajectory of the 35-nm electron 
probe (right) used inthe measurements shown inc-e. b, Energy-filtered TEM 
(EFTEM) image showing the profile of the photonic-crystal Bloch mode. 

c, Electron energy spectrumasa function of electron probe position x, showing 
the oscillations of the occupation probability at each electron energy level. 
Each spectrum is normalized to its maxima for every x position. d, Rabi phase 
2|B| asa function of the position of the electron probe. The solid line is a visual 
guide. e, EELS (circles) measured along the x axis at the locations marked as 
(1)-(S) ind. Solid and dashed lines represent fits using the quantum theory 
(equation (1)) and the classical theory (see Supplementary Note 4), respectively. 
The good match of the quantum theory fit with the experimental data shows the 
coherent quantum nature of the free-electron probe. Scale bars, 100 nm. 


achievable in photonic-crystal modes. Figure 4a compares the electron 
energy loss spectra (EELS) obtained from interactions with a high- or 
low-Q photonic-crystal mode, presented as a function of the delay 
between the laser and electron pulses. Depending on the lifetime of 
the photon inthe cavity, the spectrum exhibits typical time-symmetric 
behaviour (for low Q) or time-asymmetric behaviour (for high Q) 
around zero delay time. We note that the slight time-energy tilt in 
Fig. 4a—-b results from the electron chirp”. 

To extract the photon dynamics and lifetime, we subtracted the 
background of the non-interacting electrons at each time delay** 
(see Supplementary Note 5) and thus eliminated various noise factors, 
suchas camera dark noise. The extracted dynamics is shown in Fig. 4b, 
where the interaction time difference is visible: the high-Q spectrum is 
elongated, whereas the low-Q spectrum persists only during the overlap 
of the pump and probe pulses. By fitting the experimental results to 
theory (comparison in Fig. 4b), we found the photon lifetime t of the 
high-Q spectrum to be approximately 340 fs and its quality factor to be 
Q=mtc/A = 384 (A, wavelength; c, speed of light in vacuum). We further 
corroborated this Q value using the spectral linewidths extracted from 
numerical simulations (see Supplementary Note 6). 

We also confirmed the persistence of light in the cavity after the 
initial excitation pulse in Fig. 4c, which presents the interaction prob- 
ability as a function of delay time (the probabilities in Fig. 4c are the 
sum of non-zero PINEM orders in Fig. 4b). The interaction time of the 
high-Q mode (blue dots) is found to be longer than the convolution 
(blue shading) of the durations of the electron and laser pulses. The 
results also show that the maximal point of interaction (~40% probabil- 
ity) is shifted by ~207 fs, which further confirms that the total optical 
energy in the cavity increases over time. Such a measurement can also 
be performed in other photonic cavities, such as microspheres that 
support whispering-gallery modes”. 
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This high Q value leads to an enhancement in the interaction 
strength of more than one order of magnitude relative to the highest 
PINEM-related value reported so far” (Fig. 5a shows the comparison). 
Figure 5b presents the dependence of the interaction probability onthe 
incident laser pulse energy, which remains visible for pulse energies as 
low as 100 p) (2.67 J cm fluence). The inset of Fig. 5a also shows the 
total interaction probability as a function of pulse energy, revealing 
a cavity enhancement of 10 compared to an aluminium film that we 
measured, and an enhancement of 30 compared toa gold film reported 
in the literature”. 

We used recent theoretical advancements’ to develop a fully quan- 
tum, time-dependent theory for the interaction of an electron witha 
cavity photon (see Supplementary Note 1). In our experiment, we can 
assume that the photonic state is a coherent state, that is, a classical 
field. Atthe same time, the electronis a quantum wavepacket initiated 
by a single energy state. These hypotheses enable several simplifica- 
tions, from which we reach the following expression (see Supplemen- 
tary Note 2) that agrees well with our experimental results in Figs. 3, 4: 


-t/T 2 
PAE, O=Si 2 | OE") — "G(t-E,0.), () 


where* denotes convolution, Fis the electron energy, tis the delay time 
and/J, is the kth-order Bessel function of the first kind. 6 represents 
the PINEM field? (its modulus also connects to half the Rabi phase* 
in Fig. 3), which scales roughly as the square root of the cavity 


lifetime, showing the benefit of a high-Q cavity. The term e/a 
accounts for the Gaussian field amplitude of the excitation laser pulse. 
G(t, 0) = etl” describes the electron pulse duration, into which 
we substitute the intrinsic chirp coefficient 7. The standard deviations 
0., 0, of the electron and laser pulses, respectively, depend on the 
full-width at half-maximum (FWHM) pulse durations T,, T, via 
Oe,1= Te,/(2V/In2 ). O(d) is the Heaviside step function. We note that in 
the limit t> 0, equation (1) converges back to the conventional PINEM 
theory? and can also be derived directly from it (see Suplementary 
Note 2). The algorithm using equation (1) to fit the experimental results 
to theory is described in Supplementary Note 3. 


Discussion 


Insummary, we directly measured the lifetime of cavity photons viaa 
free-electron probe and achieved coherent electron-photon interac- 
tion at picojoule pulse energies. Simultaneously, we were able to record 
the complete real-space and energy-momentum-space information of 
our sample. Our work will help to promote additional near-field imag- 
ing capabilities in UTEMs, suchas imaging electromagnetic waves that 
are deep inside”’ or decay outside‘ materials, without probe-induced 
distortions”® (see discussion and additional references in Methods). 

The substantial enhancement of the electron-photon interaction 
by using large-Q cavity modes also suggests a path towards low-dose 
excitation of soft matter”’ and other beam-sensitive samples (for exam- 
ple, halide perovskites; see Fig. 5e). The low excitation dose is achieved 
through the field enhancement that results from the cavity resonance 
and the small number of electrons in ultrafast electron microscopy 
experiments’. The high multidimensional resolution of our method 
may additionally be used to explore electromagnetic structures at the 
nanometre” or even picometre” scale, avoiding undesired collective 
effects and background signals (for example, incoherent broadening) 
and potentially unveiling the mysteries associated with the dynamics 
of the single atoms therein”). 

If the interaction strength is further increased to the level at which 
few-photon states will be enough to shift the electron energy, quantum 
state synthesis will be able to create new quantum optical states with 
exotic photon statistics’ (see Fig. 5c, dand Supplementary Note 1). 
Then, successive interactions could show considerable changes in 
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Fig. 4| Direct measurement of photon lifetime and dynamics using a free 
electron.a, Time-resolved EELS maps obtained froma high-Q mode (point 4 in 
Fig. 2a) andalow-Q mode (point 2 in Fig. 2a). b, Time-resolved difference EELS 
map obtained after subtracting the zero-loss electrons. The high-Q map (top 
left) is elongated and time-asymmetric, in contrast to the shorter and 
time-symmetric low-Q map (top right). Our simulations using equation (1) 
match the experiment, both when accounting for the cavity-photon lifetime 
(bottom left) and when neglecting it entirely (bottom right). c, Experimental 


the reaction of electrons to a photonic state, ina manner akin to pho- 
ton blockade. A particularly promising route to increase the interac- 
tion strength is matching the electron and photon phase velocities 
over long distances”. Furthermore, the strength of the interaction 
between mechanical and optical modes can also be greatly enhanced 
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(dots) and simulated (solid curve) probabilities of the electron-cavity-photon 
interaction asa function of delay time, obtained from the integration over all 
positive values in b at each delay time. The blue shading indicates the combined 
durations of the electron and laser pulses, highlighting the asymmetric 
features (top). The impulse response of the high- and the low-Q modesis 
presented inred, showing an exponential decay with a lifetime of -340 fs, as 
well asa shorter lifetime, below our measurement resolution (effectively a 
Dirac delta function). 


by resonators with very large Q values*’, even when using nanosec- 
ond or continuous-wave light. This suggests the possible coupling of 
mechanical, optical and electronic degrees of freedom in UTEMs, which 
in the quantum limit would be a coupling of free electrons, photons 
and phonons-that is, cavity electro-optomechanics?. 
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Fig. 5| Enhanced interaction of electrons with picojoule laser pulsesina 
photonic crystal cavity, and possible applications in quantum state 
synthesis and ultrafast electron microscopy of sensitive materials. 

a, Electron energy spectra at normal incidence (pulse energy 1nJ, wavelength 
730 nm) showing a substantial enhancement of the electron-cavity-photon 
interaction (solid line) in comparison toa 31-nm-thick aluminium film (dashed 
line) and non-interacting electrons (blue shaded area). Inset, total interaction 
probability as a function of laser pulse energy, showing an order-of-magnitude 
decrease in the required energy for the photonic crystal compared with the 
aluminium sample. b, Interaction with the photonic crystal for different laser 
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pulse energies, showing that the interaction persists even at energies as low as 
100 pJ (2.67 J cm fluence on the sample; see Supplementary Note 7). 

c,d, Simulated quantum state synthesis using the electron-cavity-photon 
interaction, where go, is the single-photon coupling strength®, provided that 
the cavity holds acoherent state |a) before the interaction (B=g,a; 
Supplementary Note 1). e, Prospects of using photonic-cavity structures as 
platforms for low-dose excitations of beam-sensitive samples for ultrafast 
multidimensional spectroscopy and microscopy, suchas perovkite materials, 
frozen cells, quantum dots and two-dimensional (2D) materials. 
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In conclusion, much like their bound counterparts, the physics of 
free electrons can be modified by their insertion into acavity. We may 
now think about free electrons as possible qubits to hold or transfer 
quantum information“. Free-electron spontaneous emission energies 
and rates may be considerably altered by the presence of the cavity's 
density of states, resulting in new regimes for Compton scattering, 
Cherenkov radiation and even free-electron lasing”. Perhaps even 
the photon statistics of the emission may be engineered, producing 
quantum light sources from free electrons®*”. Electron microscopy 
could be further developed for quantum sensing, such that the elec- 
tron-photon interaction provides indirect, non-destructive sensing 
schemes for minute objects (such as molecules and proteins) placed 
upon the optical cavity inside electron microscopes. 
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Methods 


Ultrafast electron microscopy 

The experiments were performed ona UTEM that is based on a JEOL 
JEM-2100 Plus TEM witha LaB, electron gun and an acceleration voltage 
varying from 40 kV to 200 kV (schematic in Fig. 1). The UTEM49.27353¢ 
isa pump-probe setup that uses femtosecond light pulses to excite the 
sample and ultrafast electron pulses to probe the sample’s transient 
state. To this end, a1,030-nm, ~220-fs laser (Carbide, Light Conversion) 
operating at 1 MHz repetition rate is split into two pulses. The first pulse 
is converted to ultraviolet light via two stages of second-harmonic 
generation and is then guided to the TEM cathode by an aluminium 
mirror inserted in the TEM column. This process generates ultrafast 
electron pulses. These electron pulses travel along the zaxis, penetrate 
the sample and provide the imaging. The second pulse is converted 
into variable wavelengths (and shorter pulse durations) by an opti- 
cal parametric amplifier (OPA) for pumping the sample. This pulse is 
then guided by an additional aluminium mirror inthe TEM column and 
impinges on the sample from the top with a small angle of ~4.4° rela- 
tive to the zaxis in the x-z plane. The delay time between the electron 
pulse and the OPA pulse is controlled by a motorized stage. The Si,N, 
photonic-crystal sample (Ted Pella, Pelco #21588-10; see Extended 
Data Fig. 2b) is installed ona double-tilt TEM sample holder that allows 
tilting around the x and y axes at angles from —20° to 20°. To analyse 
the electron energy spectrum after the interaction, a post-column 
EELS system (Gatan) is installed in the TEM. This system also provides 
the energy-filtered TEM (EFTEM) capability of the EELS system for 
real-space imaging. The inclusion of all the above multidimensional 
capabilities in one setup is extremely useful for full characterization 
of nanoscale objects, for example, alleviating risks of losing the region 
of interest during the transfer of the sample between setups. 


Band structure reconstruction 

To map the band structure, we operated the UTEM in TEM mode at 
80 keV electron energy and parallel illumination. The EELS are collected 
over arange of wavelengths from 525 nm to 950 nm and incident angles 
from 0° to 24.4° with a zero-loss peak at ~1.1 eV. Each measured EELS 
is centred and normalized to a probability of 1 to reduce noise from 
fluctuations in the electron current (Extended Data Fig. 3a). Then, 
the interaction probability with the optical near field is calculated by 
integrating the electron energy spectra outside a range that is twice 
the FWHM of the zero-loss peak (Extended Data Fig. 3b-d). 


Spatial-analogue Rabi oscillations 

This phenomenon requires each electron to interact with a relatively 
homogeneous light field in both time and space. Therefore, we focused 
the electron beam (200 keV) to a deep subwavelength spot (-35 nm 
diameter, operating at the convergent-beam electron diffraction 
mode of the TEM) and stretched the pump laser pulses to ~2.0 ps using 
a1.6-cm-thick ZnSe, plate (pulse duration measured by an autocor- 
relator). The photonic crystal was installed on the TEM holder, with 
the holder’s x axis corresponding to the -M direction of the photonic 
crystal. Then the sample was tilted by 15.2° along the x axis, allowing a 
laser incident angle of 19.6°. The pump laser pulses were TM-polarized 
and had 0.5 mW power, 500 kHz repetition rate and a wavelength of 
764 nm. To avoid a sample drift by heating, the laser was kept on during 
the entire measurement. The electron probe’s position was controlled 
by the deflectors of the electron microscope (beam shift knobs). 


Cavity-photon lifetime and field enhancement 

The EELS are collected as a function of delay time with 200-keV elec- 
trons in TEM mode. We measured the reference zero-loss peak by 
probing the photonic-crystal sample with the electron pulse a few 
picoseconds before the laser excitation. This reference zero-loss 
peak is used as the background of the non-interacting electrons in 


the time-resolved EELS map (Fig. 4a). After subtracting the zero-loss 
electrons, the time-resolved difference map was obtained (Fig. 4b). The 
field enhancement (Fig. 5a) was measured by comparing the maximal 
achieved electron interaction strength for a photonic-crystal modeto 
the laser excitation of an evaporated aluminium film (Ted Pella, Pelco 
Product #619) used as a reference sample. 


FDTD simulations 

The band structure of the photonic crystal was simulated by the 
three-dimensional FDTD method using Lumerical FDTD software. We 
modelled the photonic-crystal structure as illustrated in Fig. 2c and 
used a plane-wave illumination source, imitating our experimental 
conditions. This source was placed above the photonic crystal using 
the broadband fixed-angle source technique, covering the entire unit 
cell. The temporal response of the system was recorded by time moni- 
tors inside the photonic-crystal membrane and then converted to the 
frequency domain via fast Fourier transform. The band structure, con- 
sisting of the frequency response over a range of incident angles, was 
fully mapped by aseries of simulations with the source at different tilt 
angles. The TM/TE mode response was obtained by changing the light 
source to either p ors polarization. 

Such simulations can also be used to obtain the theoretical Bloch 
mode profiles at each frequency and angle. Extended Data Fig. 2d pre- 
sents some typical mode profiles that correspond well to the experi- 
mental ones in Fig. 2c. 


Imaging photonic-crystal Bloch modes 

We used EFTEM at 200 keV to image the light field with 
deep-subwavelength resolution while providing sufficient electrons 
that penetrate the Si,N, membrane. The images were acquired in EFTEM 
mode using a slit in the energy spectrum with width ~-10 eV and cen- 
tred at -10 eV (energy gain side; see Extended Data Fig. 1a). To reduce 
the contribution of scattered electrons, an objective aperture was 
applied during image exposure. We found a count loss of approximately 
87.5% for electrons that penetrate the Si,N, membrane compared to 
electrons that move through the holes. To show the light field in the 
photonic-crystal membrane more clearly, post-image processing was 
performed to enhance the contrast of the image in the membrane area 
(see the following section). Consequently, the signal-to-noise ratio was 
lower in the membrane area. 

Photonic Bloch modes were previously imaged in photonic lat- 
tices®”** above the diffraction limit, or by observing the local density 
of states with near-field probes on photonic-crystal waveguides??*° 
and slabs*!*”, Our method possesses the characterization abilities 
of different near-field setups in space”®? *"*3*, time®*"?, energy- 
momentum space**°® and polarization*”™, as well as combinations 
thereof*!*?465* °°” In this respect, our work”°” has been developed in 
parallel with other efforts**°’ to pursue the integration of all the above 
capabilities ata comparable or better resolution than the current state 
of the art. 
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Post-image processing of photonic-crystal Bloch modes 

This section presents an example of the image processing applied on 
each acquired image. A raw image acquired by EFTEM is presented in 
Extended Data Fig. 4a, showing a typical photonic-crystal Bloch mode 
(Fig. 2c, image 1). Such raw images need to be post-processed because 
changes in the sample tilt angle and the electron transmission may 
cause image distortion and contrast issues. We applied three major 
processing steps: (1) geometric corrections for the sample tilt; (2) image 
cropping for a better presentation of the Bloch mode features; and (3) 
contrast balancing between the holes and the Si;N, membrane. 

The first step included contrast increase in the raw image by adjusting 
the image intensity map, enabling better results of the image binarizing 
process using adaptive thresholding (Extended Data Fig. 4b). Next, 
the binarized image was analysed using a circular Hough transform 
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to obtain the central coordinates and true radii of the holes (Extended 
Data Fig. 4c). From the obtained hole positions, we defined the (moving) 
control points on the raw image (green dots onthe left of Extended Data 
Fig. 4d), as well as the (fixed) control points ona reference undistorted 
image (green dots onthe right of Extended Data Fig. 4d). By matching 
the shifted control points with the fixed ones (green lines on the right 
of Extended Data Fig. 4d), one can find the geometric distortion using 
image registration. This geometric distortion is represented by a3 x3 
transformation matrix, according to which the image was realigned 
(Extended Data Fig. 4e). 

After correcting the geometric distortion of the raw image, we 
cropped the image to show a single unit cell (Extended Data Fig. 4f). 
The coordinates used for cropping were also inferred from the hole 
positions. In the final part of image processing, an image mask was 
used to sort pixels of the cropped image into hole pixels and membrane 
pixels (Extended Data Fig. 4g). This mask was obtained by comparing it 
toa binarized reference image of the same area of the sample. Extended 
Data Fig. 4g shows the images of the holes and the membrane. Finally, 
the contrast of the pixels in the membrane area can be enhanced rela- 
tive to the hole areas by quantifying the relative electron transmission 
probability. The contrast was enhanced to match that of the holes, and 
both parts were combined to obtain a final image of a Bloch mode. 


Data availablity 


The data supporting the findings of this study are available from the 
corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Ultrafast TEM for multidimensional spectroscopy 
(space, momentum, energy, polarization and time). a, Electron microscopy 
images of a photonic-crystal membrane used for proof-of-concept 
demonstrations throughout this work. Imaging of matter and light fields with 
the electron energy filter disabled (left) and enabled (right). The middle plot 
shows atypical EELS; energy-filtered electrons used for imaging are marked by 
the blue shaded area. Scale bar, 300 nm. b, Multiple EELS over a range of sample 
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tiltangles, showing the angle-resolving capability of the technique; the bottom 
plane displays an angle-resolved EELS map assembled from individual spectra. 
c, EELS map showing the capability of mapping the electron-photon 
interaction for arange of wavelengths. d, Snapshots showing the capability of 
imaging excitations of different incident light polarizations. e, Multiple EELS 
showing the femtosecond time resolution of the interaction; the bottom plane 
displays a time-resolved EELS map assembled from individual spectra. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 |Comparison between simulations and 
measurements of photonic-crystal band stuctures and images of Bloch 
modes, also showing the polarization control of Bloch modes. a, Simulated 
band structure (upper panel) by the FDTD method (see Methods) matching the 
measured band structure (lower panel; same as Fig. 2a). b, Illustration of the 
photonic crystal ona200-nm-thick Si,N, membrane. c, Measured (top) and 
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FDTD-simulated (bottom) photonic-crystal Bloch mode images rotating with 
the polarization direction (double arrows) at normal incidence and 730 nm 
wavelength (points 1and 6 ina). d, Simulated images (top) of photonic-crystal 
Bloch modes corresponding to experimental ones (lower panel; same as 

Fig. 2c), where E is the electric field of the light and Vis the unit vector of the 
electron velocity. Scale bars, 300 nm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3| EELS alignment and reconstruction of the 
photonic-crystal band structure froma series of EELS measurements. 

a, Example of an EELS map before (left) and after (right) alignment of the 
zero-loss peak (after normalizing the total probability to1). The drift of the 
spectra along the x axis may occur because of magnetic fluctuations, and it was 
corrected by tracking the position of the zero-loss peak in each spectrum. 

b, Examples of EELS mapsas a function of angle, collected at excitation 
wavelengths of 895 nm, 900 nm, 905 nm and 910 nm, showing that the location 
ofaresonance peak shifts from -12° to -17°. The double arrows indicate the 
integration energy range used to extract the signal, which was chosen to 
exclude the contribution from the zero-loss peak and was defined as twice the 
FWHM of the zero-loss peak. c, Curves showing the electron-photon 
interaction probability as a function of incident angle, obtained fromthe 


to 15 20 

Incident Angle (°) 
integration of the EELS angle mapsalong the energy axis. The triangles indicate 
the peak shift as a function of wavelength. d, Band structure reconstructed 
fromaseries of measurements. The dashed box indicates the pixels shownin 
the other panels. e, Artefacts in the measured photonic-crystal band structure. 
The polarization impurity in the laser pulse excitation causes a partial mix of 
the TMand TE bands. The dashed boxes indicate artefacts in each polarization. 
The TM (pink) and TE (green) band structures are equivalent to the data 
presented in Fig. 2a. To illustrate that the artefacts stem from mixed 
polarization, we overlaid the TE bands (light green) onthe TM bands in the left 
panel. The regions (A1-A3) where the light green mixes with pink indicate the 
existence of TE polarization in the TM band structure. Similar regions (A4-A6) 
were also found in the TE band structure. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Image post-processing revealing the optical-field 
distribution ofa single photonic-crystal unit cell. a, Raw image captured by 
the camerain greyscale. b, Black and white image binarized by adaptive 
thresholding, showing the features of the etched holes in the photonic-crystal 
membrane. c, The photonic-crystal holes are recognized by machine vision 


using the circular Hough transform. d, Calculation of the geometric distortion. 
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The control points inthe red grids are generated from the recognized hole 
centres. The green lines indicate the control point pairs used for image 
registration. e, Aligned image recovered from the geometric distortion. 

f, Cropped image. g, Contrast adjustment on selected image areas: recovery of 
the field amplitude by normalizing the electron current in the Si;N, membrane 
relative to the holes. 
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The ability of superhydrophobic surfaces to stay dry, self-clean and avoid biofouling is 
attractive for applications in biotechnology, medicine and heat transfer’ °. Water 
droplets that contact these surfaces must have large apparent contact angles (greater 
than 150 degrees) and small roll-off angles (less than 10 degrees). This can be realized 
for surfaces that have low-surface-energy chemistry and micro- or nanoscale surface 
roughness, minimizing contact between the liquid and the solid surface” ”. However, 
rough surfaces—for which only a small fraction of the overall area is in contact with the 
liquid—experience high local pressures under mechanical load, making them fragile 


and highly susceptible to abrasion’®. Additionally, abrasion exposes underlying 
materials and may change the local nature of the surface from hydrophobic to 
hydrophilic”, resulting in the pinning of water droplets to the surface. It has therefore 
been assumed that mechanical robustness and water repellency are mutually 
exclusive surface properties. Here we show that robust superhydrophobicity can be 
realized by structuring surfaces at two different length scales, with a nanostructure 
design to provide water repellency anda microstructure design to provide durability. 
The microstructure is an interconnected surface frame containing ‘pockets’ that 
house highly water-repellent and mechanically fragile nanostructures. This surface 
frame acts as ‘armour’, preventing the removal of the nanostructures by abradants 
that are larger than the frame size. We apply this strategy to various substrates— 
including silicon, ceramic, metal and transparent glass—and show that the water 
repellency of the resulting superhydrophobic surfaces is preserved even after 
abrasion by sandpaper and bya sharp steel blade. We suggest that this transparent, 
mechanically robust, self-cleaning glass could help to negate the dust-contamination 
issue that leads to a loss of efficiency in solar cells. Our design strategy could also 
guide the development of other materials that need to retain effective self-cleaning, 
anti-fouling or heat-transfer abilities in harsh operating environments. 


Minimizing the contact area between liquid and solid is a widely used 
strategy to enhance superhydrophobicity; however, it results in fragile 
surface textures and poor resistance to wear”. Various approaches have 
been explored to address this problem—for example strengthening the 
bonding between the coating and the substrate by using an adhesion 
layer”, bearing the abrasion force by randomly introducing discrete 
microstructures” ~ and allowing abrasion by sacrificing the upper lay- 
ers of aself-similar structure” ”°—but these have resulted in only modest 
improvements in robustness (Supplementary Video 1). As an alterna- 
tive strategy, we considered the features of mechanical durability and 
non-wettability separately and implemented them at two different length 
scales, fabricating nanostructures to impart water repellency anda micro- 
structure to act as ‘armour to resist abrasion (Fig. 1a, Supplementary Fig. 1, 
Supplementary Video 2, Supplementary Discussion section 2.1). As the 


first feature of our design, the microstructure consists of an intercon- 
nected frame that prevents the nanostructures from being removed by 
abradants that are larger than the frame size (Fig. 1b, c). The interconnec- 
tivity also enhances mechanical robustness, as observed for various natu- 
ralstructures including springtail skin and honeycomb. Additional design 
features must also be considered to ensure that the non-wettability of the 
surface is not compromised. Here we explore the relationship between 
the liquid-solid contact fraction f, the Young’s contact angle 6, and the 
apparent contact angle 6* using the Cassie-Baxter model: 


cos 6*=f(1+ cos Oy) -1 (1) 


In the Cassie-Baxter wetting state, the role of the Young’s contact 
angle is investigated by plotting &* against ffor different values of 0, 
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Fig. 1| Design of the microstructure armour. a, Schematic showing the 


strategy for enhancing the mechanical stability of the superhydrophobic 
surface by housing water-repellent nanostructures within a protective 
microstructure ‘armour’. b, c, Schematics showing the mechanism by which 
abrasion damages discrete and interconnected microstructures. b, Inthe case 
of discrete microstructures, the abrading object can be easily inserted in 
between the microstructures and can damage both the nanostructure and the 
microstructure. c, Protection afforded by the topology of interconnected 
microstructures. Abrasion objects that are larger than the frame are blocked by 
the microstructure. d, Relationship between the apparent contact angle 6* and 
the liquid-solid contact fraction/for an ideal Cassie-Baxter state at two 
different values of the Young’s contact angle 6. e, Cross-section showing the 
change of contact area on the top of the framework structures when the height 
his fractured to half of its original value by abrasion (see Supplementary Fig. 3 
and Supplementary Discussion section 2.2 for details). f, Influence of 
mechanical stability and change of the liquid-solid contact fraction Af" as 
function of the sidewall angle (a) (see Supplementary Fig. 3 and Discussion 
section 2.2 for details). 


(Fig. 1d). The difference (A@*) between the & values of the hydrophobic 
surface (8, =120°) and the hydrophilic surface (8, =0°) decreases with 
decreasing values of f (Fig. 1d). This indicates that the contribution of 
the surface chemistry of the material (6,) to the liquid repellency (0*) 
decreases upon minimizing f. That is, even ifthe top surface were to be 
altered from hydrophobic to hydrophilic during abrasion, the surface 
could still repel water if fis very small. 

The mechanical stability of microstructures is dominated by their 
geometry. To optimize the robustness, we adjusted the angle a between 
the sidewall and the substrate of the microstructures (Fig. le, f) while 
keeping the top contact area constant. From a structural mechanics 
viewpoint, increasing a is usually an effective way to strengthen the 
structural stability of the architecture. To confirm this principle, micro- 
structures with different values of a were modelled and the stress dis- 
tributions under fixed load were simulated using multipurpose 
finite-element analysis (Supplementary Fig. 2). The third principal 
stress (|o|) reduces significantly, and therefore the stability of the micro- 
structures improves markedly, as a increases (Fig. 1f). Conversely, the 
liquid-solid contact fraction of the microstructures, f *" micro increases 
to f micro when half of the height is abraded (Fig. le, f, Supplementary 
Fig. ci Supplementary Discussion section 2.2). The increase of 
Ape = pe Sa with a means that the liquid-solid contact 
area increases—that is, the liquid adhesion force increases—for larger 
values of a. As shown in Fig. 1f, an optimum regime emerges around a= 
120° in which both superhydrophobicity and mechanical stability can be 
balanced and guaranteed. The second and third design features of this 
strategy are therefore alowf™ and an a value of approximately 120°. 

Following these three design features, we fabricated a microstructure 
framework consisting of microscale inverted-pyramidal cavities. Using 
parameters including the width of the ridge w (the distance between 
the adjacent holes), the width of the cavity /and the height A (Fig. 2a), 
the liquid-solid contact fraction (f™°) can be tailored according to 
the following equation: 


2wl+ w? 
(w+) 


fd micro = (2) 


Inverted-pyramidal microstructures with a= 125° were manufactured 
on silicon substrates by photolithography (Fig. 2b, Supplementary 
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Fig. 2 |Mechanical stability of the microstructure armour. a, The 
microstructure framework consists of an array of microscale 
inverted-pyramidal cavities. b, Scanning electron micrographs of the 
inverted-pyramidal structures on silicon substrates. c, Mechanical 
characterization of microstructures of different geometries on silicon 
substrates by microindentation. The first apparent breakpoints are indicated 
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as I, and III for pillar, pyramidal and inverted-pyramidal structures, 
respectively. d, Simulated stress distribution onthe inverted-pyramidal 
microstructures. e-g, Photographs of the microstructure armour on ceramic 
(e), metal (f) and glass (g) substrates. The insets show the corresponding 
scanning electron micrographs, scale bars 50 pm. 
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Fig. 3 | Evaluation of water repellency after abrasion. a, Schematic showing 
the mechanism by which the armoured superhydrophobic surface repels 
water, before and after abrasion. b, Scanning electron micrographs of silica 
fractal nanostructures housed within the silicon microstructure frame after 
abrasion. c, Confocal microscopy image of a water drop on an armoured 
superhydrophobic surface after abrasion. d, The experimental 9* before 
(square symbols) and after (hexagonal symbols) abrasion on armoured 
superhydrophobic surfaces compared with the theoretical model (lines; 
equation (3)).e, Comparison of 6,o1.¢ before (red) and after (blue) abrasion. 


Figs.4,5).Forcomparison, pillarand pyramidal microstructures were fab- 
ricated on silicon surfaces with the same f™"” as the inverted-pyramidal 
microstructures (Supplementary Fig. 6). The mechanical stability of 
the surface textures was assessed by microindentation testing. The 
load-displacement curves of these surfaces exhibited breakpoints 
(Fig. 2c), which were attributed to saltation during loading and subse- 
quent displacement as a result of the fracture of the microstructures. 
The fractures at the first apparent breakpoints are shown in Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 7. The inverted-pyramidal structures were found to resist the 
highest loads tested, experiencing only minor damage. These results 
agree well with those from the finite-element simulation (Fig. 2d, Sup- 
plementary Fig. 8), and verify our design principle. We also fabricated 
inverted-pyramidal structures on ceramic, metal and transparent glass 
substrates using embossing technology (Fig. 2e-g, Supplementary 
Figs. 9-13). From an engineering perspective, this approach can also 
be applied to curved substrates and is scalable using roll-to-plate print- 
ing technology (Supplementary Fig. 10c, d, Supplementary Video 3). 
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f, Pull-off force maps showing the adhesion of water drops onto armoured 

(w + /=60 um) superhydrophobic surfaces with different f™? values 

before and after abrasion. g, h, Scanning electron micrographs showing 
theinverted-tripyramidal structures ona silicon substrate (g) and the 
inverted-hexpyramidal structures on an anodized aluminium alloy substrate 
(h).i,j, Apparent contact angle (blue) and roll-off angle (red) of droplets on 
the silicon inverted-tripyramidal (i) and anodized aluminium inverted- 
hexpyramidal (j) surfaces before and after abrasion. Dataare meant+s.d. 
fromat least five independent measurements. 


The microstructured surface exhibits superhydrophobicity after 
the integration of a nanostructured coating. Fluorinated fractal nano- 
clusters of silica were used as a model superhydrophobic nanomaterial 
(Fig. 3a, Supplementary Figs. 14, 15). Upon repeated scraping using 
a steel blade, the microstructure showed excellent resistance to the 
vertical pressure and the shear force, and the fractal nanostructures in 
between the microstructure framework remained intact (Fig. 3b). Itis 
notable that the abrasion removes the fluorinated silane layer from the 
top of the microstructures, which alters the local wetting properties of 
the surface from hydrophobic (8, = 115 +1°) to hydrophilic (@,=45+0.5°, 
Supplementary Table 1). Using laser scanning confocal microscopy we 
confirmed that the air-water-solid composite interface at the micro- 
scale is very stable, because the air—liquid—solid three-phase contact 
line is supported by nanoscale superhydrophobic materials (Fig. 3a, c). 
The water-repellent nanostructures can prevent the sagging of the 
liquid—air interface caused by the Laplace pressure, and the entire 
system remained in the constrained equilibrium Cassie—Baxter state 
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Fig. 4| Mechanical stability of the armoured superhydrophobic surface. 

a, Photograph showing the linear abrasion setup. A normal load was around 12 
MPa.b,c, The influence of linear abrasion cycles under the same load on @* (b) 
and 6, o1-or¢ (€) for various superhydrophobic coatings. The key is the same for 
both panels. Dataare mean +s.d. from atleast five independent measurements. 
d, Comparison of the mechanical stabilities of different superhydrophobic 
surfaces. See Supplementary Information section 1.11c for details. The shaded 
areas encompass superhydrophobic surfaces with mechanical stabilities of 
the same order of magnitude (see Extended Data Fig. 4 for details). Data are 
mean +s.d. from atleast nine independent measurements. e, Transmission 


(Fig. 3a, c, Supplementary Fig. 16). To systematically evaluate the effect 
of abrasion on superhydrophobicity, we designed a series of super- 
hydrophobic surfaces according to our strategy with different open 
cavity widths /and liquid-solid contact fractions f™°, and measured 
the static contact angle & and the roll-off angle 6,,),.4.,,for the surfaces 
before and after abrasion. All experimental data are consistent with 
the theoretical model equation (3) (Fig. 3d). 

cos 6*=f™™ (cos OY +1) +f" (cos OY" +1) - 1 (3) 

We defined f™“” as the liquid-solid contact fraction of the micro- 
structure and f™” as the liquid-solid contact fraction of the nano- 
structures (Fig. 3a, Supplementary Discussion section 2.3). The values 
of both & and 6,,,.o¢ Show that these surfaces can maintain high levels 
of water repellency after abrasion if f™” is lower than 8% (Fig. 3d, e). 
These results are consistent with the ideal Cassie-Baxter model, provid- 
ing further evidence that non-wettability is independent of the size of 
inverted-pyramidal structures. However, the smaller the microstruc- 
tures, the more extensive are the changes to the liquid-solid contact 
fraction Af™” after the same abrasion fracture (Supplementary Fig. 17). 
As such, the size of the microstructure armour could be tailored for 
various practical applications. 

To further understand the effect of the liquid-solid contact frac- 
tion on controlling the non-wettability after abrasion, pull-off force 
maps of the superhydrophobic surfaces were obtained using scan- 
ning droplet adhesion microscopy. Surfaces with two different values 
of f™<° (-2% and ~7.8%) were measured before and after abrasion. As 
shown in Extended Data Fig. 1 and Fig. 3f, the pull-off forces before 
abrasion were similar for both surfaces. After abrasion, the damage to 
the hydrophobic layer onthe top of the armour resulted in anincrease 
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spectra of armoured glass (blue) fabricated using a flat glass substrate (red). 
The photographs show the transparency and the superhydrophobicity of 

the armoured glass substrate (left) and a solar cell assembled with an 
armoured glass superhydrophobic surface as the cover plate (right). 

f, The energy-conversion efficiency of the robust self-cleaning solar panel. 
‘Armoured cover I’ is the solar cell covered with armoured glass and 
contaminated by dust, ‘armoured cover 2’ is the contaminated solar cell after 
the self-cleaning process (see Supplementary Fig. 35 for details). Data are mean 
+s.d. from three independent measurements. 


in pull-off force at the same f™“°. However, the pull-off forces on the 
high-f™“° surface increased more rapidly than those on the low-f™° 
surface, consistent with the trend of 0,,-or (Fig. 3e). Extended Data 
Fig. 2 illustrates a water jet impinging onto the surface before and 
after abrasion, with an incidence angle of 28° and a volume velocity of 
6mlI min”. These results agree with our previous wettability measure- 
ments, showing that for lower values of f™“"° the deflected angles are 
higher—that is, less energy dissipation occurs when water bounces 
away fromthe surface. Similar results were obtained when analysing the 
impact of water droplets, further supporting this principle (Extended 
Data Fig. 3, Supplementary Video 4). 

To demonstrate that the interconnected frame architecture— 
consisting of individual cavities with a large sidewall angle—could be 
used as a general strategy through which to achieve superior perfor- 
mance, we fabricated inverted-triangular-pyramidal (tripyramidal) and 
inverted-hexagonal-pyramidal (hexpyramidal) structures on silicon, 
metal and ceramic substrates (Fig. 3g, h, Supplementary Figs. 18-20). 
Finite-element modelling demonstrated that the stress distribution on 
these interconnected frame architectures is relatively uniform, showing 
mechanical robustness comparable with that of the inverted-pyramidal 
structure. As shown in Fig. 3i, j, after repeated scraping using a steel 
blade, the inverted-tripyramidal and -hexpyramidal interconnected 
architectures maintained robust superhydrophobic properties. 

In real-world applications, surfaces are exposed to repeated abra- 
sion. We therefore examined the long-term mechanical durability of 
the superhydrophobic surfaces formed from different microstruc- 
tures. The abrasion was performed using a polypropylene probe as 
the indenter with a defined vertical pressure and reciprocating linear 
abrasion (Fig. 4a, Supplementary Fig. 21, Supplementary Video 5). As 
shown in Fig. 4b, c, the surfaces maintained a static contact angle of 


greater than 150° and a roll-off angle of less than 12° even after 1,000 
abrasion cycles, providing resistance to the shear force and protec- 
tion for the silica nanomaterials inside (Supplementary Figs. 21, 22). 
To illustrate the mechanical durability of our armoured superhydro- 
phobic surfaces, we determined the critical fracture force—that is, the 
maximum force required to destroy the superhydrophobicity—and the 
maximum number of abrasion cycles that could be tolerated without 
aloss of performance, and compared the results with those for con- 
ventional superhydrophobic surfaces (Supplementary Fig. 23, Sup- 
plementary Methods section 1.11c). More than 1,000 abrasion cycles 
could be tolerated, which is 10 times higher than for conventional 
superhydrophobic surfaces (Fig. 4d). The mechanical robustness of 
our superhydrophobic surfaces was demonstrated using tape-peeling 
tests, Taber abrasion tests (American Society for Testing and Materials 
standard) and scratch tests using an ultra-sharp object (Supplementary 
Figs. 24-26). We also conducted more severe durability tests, including 
the thermal stability (100 °C for 16 days), the resistance to chemical cor- 
rosion (immersion in aqua regia or 2.5 M of NaOH solution for 4h), the 
effects of high-speed impact of a water jet (water jet at32.6 ms 1, Weber 
number (We) = 36,478, Supplementary Video 6) and the tolerance to 
condensation-induced failure in high-humidity environments (Supple- 
mentary Figs. 27-34). Our armoured surfaces were found to maintain 
their superhydrophobicity even under extremely harsh conditions. 

These findings demonstrate the concept of an armoured structure 
to improve the mechanical stability of superhydrophobic surfaces. 
Our strategy of considering and fabricating the required features 
of the surface separately enables us to balance the mechanical 
robustness, non-wettability and optical transparency (Fig. 4e, Sup- 
plementary Video 7). We used this strategy to create a robust and trans- 
parent self-cleaning topcoat for solar cells. This topcoat enables high 
energy-conversion efficiency to be maintained through the passive 
removal of dust contamination, which could lead to large savings in 
terms of freshwater, labour and cost compared with the traditional 
cleaning process” (Fig. 4e, f, Extended Data Figs. 5, 6, Supplementary 
Fig. 35). Beyond this initial proof-of-concept illustration, the generality 
and effectiveness of our design principle could help to move superhy- 
drophobic surfaces towards real-world applications. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Scanning droplet adhesion microscopy. a, Droplet 
adhesion force curve recorded during scanning droplet adhesion microscopy” 
sampling of the superhydrophobic surface. Before making contact with the 
surface, the droplet is freely suspended from the disc (I). After contact is 
established, the force begins to increase steeply, indicating that the droplet is 
being pushed against the surface (II). After the peak force, the stage is 
retracted; the force becomes negative as the liquid meniscus is elongated (III). 
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Ultimately, the droplet detaches from the test surface, which induces a brief 
period of oscillations (IV). The pull-off force is defined as the difference 
between the baseline force after detachment and the global minimum of the 
curve (V). b, Pull-off forces for water drops on superhydrophobic surfaces, 
before and after abrasion, as a function of f™“°. Pull-off forces were recorded 
from an area of 2.0 mm x 2.0 mm, with 500-m spacing between each 
measurement point. Data are mean+s.d. from 25 independent measurements. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | The impact of liquid jets on the hydrophobic surface. 
a, Deflection of water jets from the superhydrophobic surface before (left) and 
after (right) abrasion. b, The change of angle (Aq) when water jets (at a flowrate 
of approximately 6 ml min“) are deflected by the superhydrophobic surfaces 
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before and after abrasion. Ad = Qincident ~ Cderlecteas AA iS plotted as a function 
of f™*'°, Inverted-pyramidal structures (w+/=60 um) onsilicon substrates 
were used for this experiment. Data are mean +s.d. fromat least five 
independent measurements. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | The impact of water droplets on the hydrophobic 
surface. Energy dissipation of the water drops (5.5 pl, 14.0 mm of height) 
after impact onthe armoured superhydrophobic surfaces before and after 
abrasion, plotted asa function of f™°. Inverted-pyramidal microstructures 
(w+l=60 um) onsilicon substrates were used for this experiment. Data are 
mean ts.d. fromat least five independent measurements. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Comparison of the mechanical stability of various represents the capacity of the corresponding surface to maintain its 
superhydrophobic surfaces. Symbols of the same colour area indicate superhydrophobicity under the above applied conditions. Allsamples, 
superhydrophobic surfaces with mechanical stabilities of the same order of including those ones received from collaborators, were abraded inthe same 
magnitude. Thex axis represents the resistance to linear abrasion by setup under similar conditions. Data are mean +s.d. from at least nine 
polypropylene witha normal load (3N), the yaxis represents the resistance to independent measurements. See refs. 7°? ”. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Self-cleaning of the surface in fog. The optical image frame rate of 5,000 frames per second. The surface was placed onan 
sequences show the self-cleaning of the armoured superhydrophobic surface aluminium alloy cold plate with a tilt angle of approximately 45°. The cold plate 
in fog. The red arrows indicate the dust particles (collected from air in was controlled at around 2 °C, and the fog was at an ambient temperature witha 
Chengdu, China) onthe surface. The yellow circle highlights how the droplet high relative humidity of around 95%. The fog consisted of a cloud of water 
captures the dust particle and rolls off of the surface. The images were droplets (average radius 3.5 1m) suspended in air, generated using an 


recorded witha Photron SAS high-speed camera fitted with a macro lens ata ultrasonic humidifier. 
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dust-polluted planar silicon wafer (b) and on the dust-polluted armoured 
superhydrophobic surface (c). The dust was collected from air in Chengdu, 


China. 


Extended Data Fig. 6 | Dust removal by self-cleaning. a, Illustration 
showing the self-cleaning of the armoured superhydrophobic surface in fog. 
b,c, Sequences of photographs show the condensation of fog ona 
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The nature of the first genetic polymer is the subject of major debate’. Although the 
‘RNA world’ theory suggests that RNA was the first replicable information carrier of 
the prebiotic era—that is, prior to the dawn of life??—other evidence implies that life 


may have started with a heterogeneous nucleic acid genetic system that included 
both RNA and DNA*. Such atheory streamlines the eventual ‘genetic takeover’ of 
homogeneous DNA from RNAas the principal information-storage molecule, but 
requires a selective abiotic synthesis of both RNA and DNA building blocks in the 
same local primordial geochemical scenario. Here we demonstrate a high-yielding, 
completely stereo-, regio- and furanosyl-selective prebiotic synthesis of the purine 
deoxyribonucleosides: deoxyadenosine and deoxyinosine. Our synthesis uses key 
intermediates in the prebiotic synthesis of the canonical pyrimidine ribonucleosides 
(cytidine and uridine), and we show that, once generated, the pyrimidines persist 
throughout the synthesis of the purine deoxyribonucleosides, leading to a mixture 
of deoxyadenosine, deoxyinosine, cytidine and uridine. These results support the 
notion that purine deoxyribonucleosides and pyrimidine ribonucleosides may have 
coexisted before the emergence of life’. 


Considerable progress in the prebiotic synthesis of the pyrimidine 
ribonucleosides of RNA: cytidine (C) Land uridine (U) 2, and their 2-thio 
derivatives: 3 and 4°’, together with recent advances in non-enzymatic 
RNA replication®” have given credence to the ‘RNA world’ theory. 
Progress towards the abiotic synthesis of purine nucleosides has been 
made, but only using routes that use chemically and enantiomerically 
pure sugars as starting materials” », which were probably not found 
onthe primordial earth. Additionally, no prebiotically plausible route 
has been shown to provide a mixture containing a competent set of 
nucleosides for information storage at the polymeric level. 

Extant biology, in contrast to the proposed RNA world theory, features 
DNAas the central information-carrying molecule. This discrepancy 
between the RNA world and modern biology requires a ‘genetic takeover’ 
that invokes the power of primitive biosynthetic machinery and natu- 
ral selection operating over millions of years, ultimately resulting in an 
ancestral biosynthetic route to DNA”®. The superior hydrolytic stabil- 
ity and replication fidelity” of DNA could have resulted in selection of 
primitive organisms capable of synthesizing DNA, and thus its rise to 
prominence, but the feasibility of this evolutionary processinapre-DNA 
world is debated’. To circumvent this potentially problematic transition, 
an RNA/DNA world has been proposed, in which nascent biology had 
access to both RNA and DNA building blocks from the outset, without 
requiring elaborate biosynthesis'®*°. In such a world, heterogeneous 
polymers would have initially been most common, but polymers with 
increased homogeneity—and hence properties closer to that of either RNA 
or DNA—would have been selected for over their mixed counterparts’. 


For the RNA/DNA world to be plausible, an efficient prebiotic synthe- 
sis of DNA building blocks is required, and one that provides building 
blocks for both RNA and DNA in the same localized geochemical sce- 
nario is preferable. We recently demonstrated proof of this principle by 
showing that 2’-deoxy-2-thiouridine (5)—a non-canonical deoxynucleo- 
side—can be synthesized from thioanhydrouridine (6)—an RNA deriva- 
tive—by way of a prebiotically plausible hydrogen sulfide-mediated 
photoreduction’. Although this finding provides an important prebiotic 
link between RNA and DNA building blocks, the lability of 5 to hydrolysis 
may limit its phosphorylation and subsequent oligomerization”. 
Additionally, the synthesis of canonical deoxyadenosine (dA; 7) from5 
and adenine (8) was low-yielding (4%), and generated a more abundant, 
undesired side product: the a-anomer of 7 (6%). Using guidance from 
a geochemical scenario”, we now demonstrate a synthesis of purine 
deoxynucleosides that is based on prebiotically plausible reactions 
and substrates. We then evaluate our route at a systems level by enact- 
ing the synthesis on mixtures of materials that might have arisen ina 
primordial environment, culminating in the demonstration of multiple 
reaction sequences able to selectively furnish a mixture of U (1), C (2), 
dA (7) and deoxyinosine (dl, 9) (Extended Data Fig. 1). 


Prebiotic route to purine deoxyribonucleosides 

A route to purine nucleosides that diverges from a prebiotic RNA 
synthesis is attractive because it implies that the constituents of a 
set of nucleosides capable of storing information—pyrimidines and 
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Fig. 1| Previous synthesis of RNA pyrimidine nucleosides C (1), U(2) anda 
deoxypyrimidine nucleoside (5), andthe present work. RAO (10) is astarting 
point in the network because it crystallizes in enantiopure form from minimally 
enantio-enriched solutions”>”®, It can be elaborated via12 and 3 tothe 
pyrimidine nucleosides’. Although we have previously developeda 
low-yielding route to deoxyadenosine 7 (dA) from 6 via 5°, we recognized that 
12 and 15 are ideal candidates for tethered glycosylation with 16. The products, 


purines—may have formed inthe same location ona primordial Earth, 
and not necessarily brought together by environmental processes 
after their separate formation. To develop sucha route, we evaluated 
intermediates in the prebiotic RNA pyrimidine nucleoside synthe- 
sis®’ as ribosyl donors (Fig. 1). The RNA synthesis proceeds from 
ribo-aminooxazoline (RAO, 10), which reacts with cyanoacetylene 
(11) to provide a-anhydrocytidine (12). Thiolysis of 12 in formamide 
produces a-2-thiocytidine (13), which undergoes efficient ultraviolet 
(UV)-mediated photoanomerisation to 2-thiocytidine (3), which 
hydrolyses to the canonical pyrimidines cytidine (1) and uridine (2), 
and the biologically important non-canonical pyrimidine (4). Alterna- 
tively, inthe dark, 13 is hydrolysed to a-2-thiouridine (14)’. Although 
14 was initially viewed as only a by-product that would be produced 
in the dark onthe early Earth, itis readily cyclized to anhydrouridine 
(15) at 80 °C (63% yield in water or 89% yield in formamide; Extended 
Data Fig. 2). We recognized a-anhydropyrimidines (12 and 15) as ideal 
glycosyl donors for 1’,2’-cis tethered glycosylation”. The sugar of 12 
and 15 is fixed in its furanosyl form, and so the formation of pyranosyl 
nucleosides—one of the weaknesses of previous strategies—should be 
excluded. Additionally, the a-stereochemistries of C1’ and C2’ of 12 
and 15 led us to expect transglycosylation to provide only B-anomers, 
the correct stereochemistry at C1’ for all natural (deoxy)ribonucleo- 
sides. Finally, because 12 and 15 are ultimately derived from RAO 
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thioanhydropurines 18 and 19, are reduced photochemically ina similar way to 
6, providing an efficient route to deoxynucleosides. Critically, once produced, 
pyrimidines 1 (C) and 2 (U) survive the sequence that produces purines 7 (dA) 
and 9 (dl), and we show that the four nucleosides 1 (C), 2 (U), 7 (dA) and 9 (dl) can 
be produced alongside one another. v, frequency of UV irradiation, centred at 
254nm. 


(10)—which crystallizes enantiopure from solutions of minimally 
enantioenriched carbohydrates or amino acids*®”°—this route offered 
the as-yet-unmet potential to deliver enantio- and diastereomerically 
pure furanosyl-nucleosides by glycosylation. 

Accordingly, we evaluated 8-mercaptoadenine (16) and 
8-mercaptoguanine (17) as potential nucleophiles to participate in trans- 
glycosylation with 12 and 15 (Fig. 2). Although 17 proved unreactive, 16 
reacts with 12 and 15 at 150 °C inthe dry state (Fig. 2) to provide twonew 
B-configured nucleoside products in moderate yields (respectively, 14% 
and 16% from 15, trace amounts from 12). The minor product was deter- 
mined to be N’-8,2’-anhydro-thioadenosine (18) by X-ray crystallography 
and 'H NMR spiking experiments with a synthetic standard. The major 
product was inferred to be N’-8,2’-anhydro-thioadenosine (19)—the regio- 
isomer of 18—by its subsequent conversion to 2’-deoxy-N’-adenosine 
(20). The presence of magnesium chloride inthe reaction—presumably 
acting as a Lewis acid”’—dramatically improved the yield of 18 and 19 to 
39% and 48% respectively from 15 (combined yield 87%), and 26% and 
42% respectively from 12 (combined yield 68%). Thus, in a prebiotic 
environment where 12 or 15, and 16 are brought together, perhaps by 
converging streams that then undergo evaporation, 18 and 19 could 
be readily generated, especially in the presence of magnesium ions”’. 

Any prebiotic synthesis requires a viable route to all reagents from 
plausible early-Earth feedstocks. We considered adenine (8) as a 
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Fig. 2 | Prebiotic route to purine deoxyribonucleosides, 7 (dA) and 9 (dl). 
The route starts with a-anhydropyrimidines 12 and 15, which are intermediates 
inthe RNA pyrimidine synthesis, and 8-mercaptoadenine (16), whichis 
available from adenine (8) via hydrolysis and reaction with ammonium 
thiocyanate or thiourea. Dry-state tethered glycosylation of 16 and12 or 15 
provides thioanhydropurines 18 and 19, which can be photochemically 
reduced by two routes. If bisulfite is the reductant, only N’-configured 


starting point for the provision of 8-mercaptoadenine (16) owing 
to its widely accepted prebiotic plausibility as a relatively stable 
pentamer of hydrogen cyanide”’*°. Notably, despite the reactivity 
of related purines”, adenine did not react with elemental sulfur at 
temperatures up to 300 °C. However, adenine does undergo (slow) 
hydrolysis in aqueous media. Previous reports provided a half-time 
for hydrolysis of adenine of about one year at 100 °C, and identified 
(but did not quantify) 4,5,6-triaminopyrimidine (TAP, 21) among 
the products of hydrolysis”. We reinvestigated this hydrolysis of 
8 under conditions more suited to a laboratory timescale (138 °C, 
phosphate buffer pH 8), and at partial conversion after 10-12 d 
we confirmed the presence of TAP in yields of 2-3% (8-9% based 
on recovered adenine) (Fig. 2). Owing to the differential solubili- 
ties of adenine and TAP, the supernatants of adenine hydrolysis 
reactions are enriched in TAP after cooling. A typical supernatant 
contains 5-aminoimidazole-4-carboxamide (22), TAP (21) and 8 in 
a 4:2:1 ratio, and formate (23) as the only other major component 
(see Supplementary Figs. 1-5 for full details). We found that TAP 
(either commercially supplied or in the crude adenine hydrolysate) 
is converted to 8-mercaptoadenine (16) by heating in the dry state 
with either ammonium thiocyanate (24) or thiourea (25). 24 is an 
inevitable by-product of the photochemistry of hydrogen cyanide 
and hydrogen sulfide®’, two precursors that were probably abundant 
onthe primordial earth, and that are heavily implicated in the origin 
of life by our cyanosulfidic chemical network”. 25 has also been 
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(No reaction with 12 or 15) 


products 7 (dA) and 26 are formed. 26 can be converted to 7 (dA) by further 
irradiation or by nitrosation. If hydrosulfide is used as the reductant, both 
N’-configured 7 (dA) and 26as well as N’-configured 20 is formed. 20 hasa 
half-time of hydrolysis nearly two orders of magnitude lower than that of 7 (dA) 
and sois selectively degraded. To generate 9 (dI) alongside 7 (dA), the products 
of either photoreduction are treated with nitrous acid at pH 4. 


widely invoked asa prebiotically plausible reagent**. Thus, we envi- 
sion that a primordial environment supplied with adenine and water 
would continuously generate TAP, which can be enriched in aqueous 
solution by moving down a thermal gradient. 24 can be mixed with 
TAP at any stage, and eventual evaporation and dry-state reaction 
leads to 16. This method of accumulation of TAP also improves the 
plausibility of some intermediates of other prebiotic syntheses”. 

With thioanhydropurine nucleosides (18 and 19) inhand, we moved 
on to evaluate their photoreduction chemistry to see if we might 
directly generate deoxyadenosine. Our previous synthesis of a deoxypy- 
rimidine via a thioanhydropyrimidine (6) (Fig. 1) proceeded by the 
reduction of a C-S to a C-H bond mediated by a hydrated electron, 
generated by UV irradiation of hydrosulfide>”’. 18 and 19 were sepa- 
rately subjected to UV irradiation at 254 nm in water with hydrogen 
sulfide (H,S) as the reductant (Fig. 2). In the photoreduction of 18, 
the natural regio-isomer dA (7) was detected in 39% yield, along with 
15% of 8-mercapto-deoxyadenosine (26). 26 was demonstrated to be 
a competent intermediate in the reaction by desulfurization to give 
dA (7) either by UV irradiation® or treatment with nitrous acid, which 
is produced from common atmospheric gases, nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide**. Nucleobase loss was also apparent (16 in 10% yield and 8 in 
17% yield). The same reaction starting with 19 gave N’-deoxyadenosine 
(20) in 23% yield with no other nucleoside products. Our proposed 
intermediate in this process, 8-mercapto-N’-deoxyadenosine (27), is 
either fully converted to 20 or photochemically destroyed. 
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Fig. 3| Proposed mechanism of photoreduction of N’- 
8,2’-anhydro-thioadenosine (18) and N’-8,2’-anhydro-thioadenosine (19) 
nucleosides. a, A potential mechanism involving bisulfite, proceeding with 
initial photoexcitation of the thioanhydronucleosides to 28, followed by 
reduction of C2’, sulfur and C8. Photoexcitation of the NW’ isomer 19 to 30 leads 
to decomposition. b, A potential mechanism involving bisulfite, proceeding 
via intial reduction of ground-state thioanhydronucleosides, followed by 


Photoreduction was also carried out ona mixture of 18 and 19 com- 
patible with our synthesis by tethered transglycosylation. The ratio of 
N°:N’ regioisomers was increased from 38:62 of 18:19 in the starting 
mixture to 56:44 of 7:20 after photoreduction (31% yield for 7, 17% yield 
for 20), indicating, compared to N’ isomers, an enhanced stability of 
intermediates or products bearing the natural NV’ glycosidic linkage. 
Replacing hydrosulfide as the electron donor with bisulfite (HSO,,, 
pH 7)”, whichis readily formed by the dissolution of atmospheric SO, in 
water’®, improved both the yield and selectivity of the photoreduction. 
Photoreduction with bisulfite of 18 alone provided dA (7) in 51% yield 
and 26 in 23% yield, whereas a similar reaction with the N’-regio-isomer 
(19) led only to its photochemical destruction. Photoreduction of a 
mixture of 18 and 19 with bisulfite led only to N’-linked products: dA 
(7) and 26 in 44% and 18% yield, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 3). 
Separate experiments probing the stability of starting materials and 


desulfurisation of 26. Reduction of 19 gives 32, which leads to decomposition. 
c, A distinct mechanism involving reduction of thioanhydronucleoside- 
hydrosulfide encounter complexes, 33 and 34, which both undergo charge 
transfer and concomitant C-S bond cleavage to produce 31 and 35. 31 and 35 
undergo reduction at C2’ and desulfurisation to furnish 7 (dA) and 20. CT, 
charge transfer; Decomp., decomposition. 


products under the reaction conditions indicated that the relative 
stabilities of intermediates are the cause of this selectivity. This strik- 
ingly selective destruction is highly suggestive of a potential mecha- 
nism by which primordial nucleosides may have been restricted toa 
near-canonical set*”*°. We found further evidence for such restriction 
in the hydrolysis rates of the N’ and N’ isomers of deoxyadenosine. In 
acetate buffer (pH 4, 25 °C), the natural isomer dA (7) is more than 70 
times more stable than 20 (half-lives of 1,565 and 22 h, respectively), 
which is consistent with the reported difference in stabilities towards 
acid hydrolysis between the corresponding isomers of adenosine”. 


Photoreduction mechanism 


To provide a mechanistic rationale for the observed photochemical 
selectivity, we performed quantum chemical calculations using density 
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functional theory and algebraic diagrammatic construction to the 
second order (ADC(2)) methods“. These calculations revealed, in 
the case of bisulfite, two possible competing mechanisms that explain 
the difference in reactivity of the two regioisomers. 18 and 19 can both 
undergo photoexcitation, but generate dissimilar biradical species 
(Fig. 3a). Photoexcitation of 18 leads to rupture of the C2’-S bond on 
the surface of the lowest excited singlet (S,) state, generating biradi- 
cal 28 (Fig. 3a, N’; Extended Data Fig. 4a). Reduction of this species 
by intermolecular hydrogen atom transfer (HAT) or proton-coupled 
electron transfer (PCET) probably leads to the C2’-reduced species 
29, and ultimately—via a second HAT or PCET and subsequent pho- 
tolysis of the C8-S bond of 26*°—to dA (7) (Fig. 3a, N’). By contrast, 
photoexcitation of 19 leads to N7-C8 bond rupture through the S,/S, 
state crossing (Fig. 3a, W’; Extended Data Fig. 4b), generating 30, which 
probably undergoes decomposition without C2’-S reduction. Bisulfite 
is well-known to provide a hydrated electron uponirradiation*, and so 
asecond possibility is the reduction by hydrated electrons of 18 and 
19 inthe ground state. Again, calculations suggest different fates of 18 
and 19 upon reduction. Reduction of 18 is predicted to proceed with 
concomitant barrierless C2’-S bond rupture to give the radical anion 
intermediate 31 (Fig. 3b, ; Extended Data Fig. 5), whereas reduction 
of 19 is predicted to lead to formation of a C8, N9 radical anion (32) 
which also probably undergoes decomposition instead of C2’ reduction 
(Fig. 3b N’; Extended Data Fig. 5). In the absence of any reducing agent, 
both18 and 19 undergo (equally) slow photochemical decomposition, 
presumably via the calculated biradical structures 28 and 30, butin the 
presence of bisulfite, reduction of the ground state or photochemically 
generated intermediates results in remarkably different fates. 

The successful reduction of 19 alongside 18 when using hydrosulfide 
as the reducing agent is explained by a distinct mechanism. Calcula- 
tions located stable encounter complexes, 33 and 34, between HS and 
thioanhydronucleosides 18 and 19, respectively (Fig. 3c, Extended Data 
Fig. 4c, d). This interaction is predominantly stabilized by electrostatic 
and dispersion interactions and our interaction energy decomposi- 
tion demonstrates its stability in aqueous solution (see Supplemen- 
tary Information for details). Similar S:--S interactions were recently 
identified in intramolecular complexes and classified as chalcogen 
bonds**. Such an encounter complex facilitates charge transfer from 
the hydrosulfide anion to the thioanhydropurine fragment almost 
immediately after UV absorption by the complex to the§, state. Subse- 
quent relaxation onthe S, surface enables practically barrierless C2’-S 
bond breaking completed by a peaked S,/S, state crossing for both 
intermediates 31 and 35, thus facilitating C2’-S reduction of both18 
and 19 (Extended Data Fig. 4c, d). The products of this photochemical 
transformation, 26 and 27, may further undergo photochemical sul- 
fur cleavage through the mechanism described previously® (Fig. 3c). 
Thus, aHS thioanhydropurine encounter complex facilitates C-S bond 
cleavage and partially protects NV’ isomer 19 from the photodestruction 
observed in the presence of bisulfite. This finding not only explains the 
distinctive outcomes of photoreduction between the two reducing 
agents, but also points towards a potentially important stabilizing role 
for hydrosulfide in prebiotic chemistry and photochemistry in general. 


Prebiotic route to a purine/pyrimidine genetic system 

Although our attempts to glycosylate 8-mercaptoguanine (17) to pro- 
vide thioanhydroguanosine (and ultimately deoxyguanosine) failed, 
the triple selectivity and high yield of our route to deoxyadenosine 
combined with recent results” suggest a possible alternative genetic 
alphabet that does not include (deoxy)guanosine. Guanosine is yet to 
be accounted for ina plausible prebiotic synthesis, but it has recently 
been shown” that inosine (I), which is capable of base-pairing with 
cytosine, can replace guanosine in non-enzymatic RNA replication 
systems with no loss of rate or fidelity. 7 (dA) is readily converted to 
9 (dl) (Fig. 2) by deaminative hydrolysis, which spontaneously occurs 
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very slowly in nucleic acid polymers*, and is greatly accelerated by 
the presence of nitrous acid’. To demonstrate that this conversion 
can occur under mild conditions consistent with our primordial geo- 
chemical scenario”, we treated 7 (dA) with nitrous acid at pH 4 (the 
same conditions in which we were able to effect desulfurization of 
26). After four days at room temperature, approximately 40% of 7 (dA) 
had been converted to 9 (dl), providing a 60:40 mixture of 7 (dA) and 
9 (dl) (Fig. 2). Acontrol experiment monitoring the decomposition of 
deoxyadenosine 7 (dA) at pH 4 without nitrous acid showed only atrace 
of depurination (half-life, 4. =1,600 h). When a 67:33 mixture of 7 and 
26 (representative of the outcome of photoreduction) was submitted 
tothe reaction conditions, 26 underwent relatively rapid desulfuriza- 
tion first, with deoxyadenosine 7 (dA) undergoing slower deaminative 
hydrolysis to ultimately provide a 65:35 mixture of 7 (dA) and 9 (dl). 
Thus, mixtures of 7 (dA) and 9 (dl) are readily obtainable from the partial 
deaminative hydrolysis of 7 (dA) or its precursor 26, thereby supply- 
ing half of a potential primordial alphabet. Despite the potential fora 
mismatch in reactivity between deoxypurines and pyrimidines, a 47:53 
mixture of 7 (dA) and cytidine (1; C) underwent nitrous acid-promoted 
deamination to provide all four (deoxy)nucleosides 7 (dA), 9 (dI),1(C) 
and uridine (2, U) ina 30:17:42:11 ratio (Extended Data Fig. 6). Asimilar 
primordial mixture may have been a starting point for genetic informa- 
tion storage. Furthermore, in the absence of geochemically plausible 
sources of pyrimidine deoxynucleotides and purine ribonucleotides, 
heteropolymers made froma mixture of purine deoxyribonucleotides 
and pyrimidine ribonucleotides should possess heritable backbone 
heterogeneity and thus a 1:1 phenotype-to-genotype correspondence, 
which is potentially advantageous in the evolution of catalytic activity'®. 


Systems-level prebiotic plausibility 
Having demonstrated the potential of a divergent route to yield a local 
mixture of 7 (dA), 9 (dl), 1(C) and2(U), we sought to evaluate the key ques- 
tion of whether all four nucleosides could persist after divergence inthe 
sequence. We chose a1:1 mixture of a- and B-2-thiouridines (13 and 3) as 
our starting point, obtained from the partial photoanomerisation of 13, 
and evaluated two particular combinations of reactions as representative 
permutations of a primordial geochemical process (Fig. 4, routes A and 
B). In route A, exposure of the mixture to nitrous acid (pH 4) generates 
a mixture of 12 and 1 (100% yield for 12 from 13, 54% yield for 1 from 3). 
12 is formed from 13 potentially by intramolecular addition of the C2’ 
hydroxyl to C2 of anS-nitrosyl intermediate, and subsequent elimination 
of SNO-. Dry-state glycosylation of 16 and a1:1 mixture of 12 and1(C) in 
the presence of MgCl, leads to a mixture of 18 and 19 as described in our 
route development above; however, critically, 95% of 1 persists in this 
mixture. Subsequent photoreduction in the presence of ferrocyanide 
and bisulfite generates the expected mixture of purine nucleosides 7 
(dA), 26,20 and 27 alongside 1 (C). Finally, asecond exposure to nitrous 
acid converts this mixture into the components of acompetent genetic 
system, 7 (dA), 9 (dl) (10% and 9% yield respectively from 12 for three 
steps), 1(C) and 2 (U) (84% combined persistence after three steps) with 
no major nucleoside impurities. Products derived from 19—with the 
wrong N’ regiochemistry—are hydrolysed in the last step. Itis noteworthy 
that this route is only viable froma systems-level approach-—for instance, 
the pyrimidines are fairly rapidly destroyed in the photoreduction step 
in the absence of the thioanhydropurines (Extended Data Fig. 7). 
Route B presents an alternative in which initial hydrolysis of the 
mixture of 13 and3 generates glycosyl donor 15 (26% yield) alongside 
the pyrimidine nucleosides (4% of 1(C), 2% of 2 (U), 92% of 3 remain- 
ing). 3 has previously been shown to hydrolyse to 1 (C) and 2 (U) in 
greater yields (44%) over longer periods’. A representative mixture of 
15,1(C) and 2(U) (2:1:1) was then subjected to tethered glycosylation, 
resulting in 18 and 19 as above (30% and 50% yield respectively), with 
80% and 95% persistence of 1(C) and2(U), respectively. Photoreduc- 
tion of the mixture—this time with hydrogen sulfide—provides purine 
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Fig. 4| Asystems-level approach toa potential primordial genetic alphabet 
composed of 1 (C), 2 (U), 7 (dA) and 9 (dI). A mixture of the a- and B- epimers of 
the 2-thiocytidines 13 and 3 (which interconvert in UV light), cangeneratea 
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(cytidine (1) and uridine (2)) and the a-anhydropyrimidines 12 and 15. The latter 


products 7, 26, 20 and 27 alongside the pyrimidines 1 (C) and 2 (U). 
Finally, nitrosation furnished the key mixture of 7 (dA) and 9 (dl) (6% 
for each from 15 for three steps) alongside pyrimidine nucleosides 
(43% persistence over three steps; the final ratio of dA:dI:C:U in the 
mixture is 14:13:45:28, Extended Data Fig. 8). Thus, sequences com- 
prised of various orders of operations and various photoreduction 
conditions—which might plausibly emulate a terrestrial geochemical 
scenario—simultaneously generate the components of a mixed genetic 
system. The exact ratio of 1(C) and 2 (U) (ribosylpyrimidines) to 7 (dA) 
and 9 (dl) (deoxyribosylpurines) in the final mixture will depend on 
the ratio of a-(anhydro)pyrimidines (13, 12 and 15) to B-(thio) pyri- 
midines (1, 2 and 3) earlier in the sequence, which in turn varies with 
environmental conditions. 

Inconclusion, ahighly efficient synthesis of both deoxyadenosine 7 
(dA) and deoxyinosine 9 (dl), requiring only prebiotically plausible rea- 
gents and conditions, is reported. In contrast to all previous attempts 
to synthesize purine nucleosides, our synthesis is both prebiotically 
plausible and strictly stereo-, regio- and furanosyl-selective for the only 
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undergo tethered glycosylation and then photoreduction to selectively 
provide purine deoxyribonucleosides 7 (dA) and 9 (dl) as depicted in Fig. 2. The 
pyrimidines 1 (C) and 2 (U) persist through each step of this sequence, 
ultimately generating a mixture of all four nucleosides. Specific conditions and 
yields for two possible particular routes (routes A and B) are shown at right. 


isomer of the deoxypurine nucleosides used in modern biology. The 
pathway proceeds mostly via simple hydrolysis or dry-state processes, 
with a key reduction step promoted by UV irradiation supported by 
distinct mechanisms. The (photo)chemical selection exhibited by 
this route hints at an explanation for the biological importance of one 
isomer of nucleic acid from the many that are conceivable. We have 
demonstrated that co-ocurring sequences leading selectively to both 
RNA pyrimidine and DNA purine nucleosides can result in mixtures that 
could conceivably complete a genetic alphabet. DNA building blocks 
can thus be co-produced with the RNA pyrimidine nucleosides—which 
is consistent with, and perhaps evidence for, the coexistence of RNA 
and DNA building blocks at the dawn of life. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Equilibrium geometries of C2, $8 radical anion (31) and C8, N9 radical anion (32). Radical anions may be formed after accepting a 
hydrated electron from the environment. The adiabatic electron affinities are calculated using B97 X-D/IEFPCM and the ma-def2-TZVP basis set. 
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Continental rifts are important sources of mantle carbon dioxide (CO,) emission into 


Earth’s atmosphere’ *. Because deep carbon is stored for long periods in the 
lithospheric mantle*, rift CO, flux depends on lithospheric processes that control 
melt and volatile transport!*”. The influence of compositional and thickness 
differences between Archaean and Proterozoic lithosphere on deep-carbon fluxes 
remains untested. Here we propose that displacement of carbon-enriched Tanzanian 
cratonic mantle concentrates deep carbon below parts of the East African Rift System. 
Sources and fluxes of CO, and helium are examined over a350-kilometre-long 
transect crossing the boundary between orogenic (Natron and Magadi basins) and 
cratonic (Balangida and Manyara basins) lithosphere from north to south. Areas of 
diffuse CO, degassing exhibit increasing mantle CO, flux and *He/*He ratios as the rift 
transitions from Archaean (cratonic) to Proterozoic (orogenic) lithosphere. Active 
carbonatite magmatism also occurs near the craton edge. These data indicate that 
advection of the root of thick Archaean lithosphere laterally to the base of the much 
thinner adjacent Proterozoic lithosphere creates a zone of highly concentrated deep 
carbon. This mode of deep-carbon extraction may increase CO, fluxes in some 
continental rifts, helping to control the production and location of carbonate-rich 


magmas. 


Abundant carbon is sequestered in mantle lithosphere during the 
infiltration of plume and carbon-rich silicate melts that are generated 
during mantle convection and periods of subduction***, enriching 
mantle carbon contents by up to 100 times their original values®. Deep 
carbonaccumulated by these processes is released during continental 
rifting®”. Rift-related CO, degassing thus has the potential to modulate 
Earth’s climate on geological timescales’; however, the total volume 
of mantle CO, emitted at rift settings is poorly constrained, as are the 
deep lithospheric processes that control variations in mantle CO, flux. 

The Eastern Rift of the East African Rift System (EARS; Fig. 1) is an 
ideal location to investigate the factors controlling rift CO, degassing, 
through measurements of active mantle CO, release’? ’. Given the 
large aerial extent, pervasive faulting and widespread magmatism in 
the EARS, quantifying the volume of CO, release requires observations 
froma wide variety of locations along the rift system. Results of diffuse 
soil degassing surveys have thus far been reported from the northern 
and central Main Ethiopian Rift’ and the Magadi and Natron basins’, 
with estimated CO, fluxes of 0.52-4.36 Mt yr‘ and 2.15-5.95 Mt yr7, 
respectively. Extrapolation of these estimates to the entire Eastern Rift 


indicates potential CO, fluxes of the order of 10-100 Mt yr“. Current 
estimates of CO, degassing, however, do not consider spatial varia- 
tions in mantle CO, release associated with diachronous rifting and 
variations in lithospheric thickness and composition. 

The flux of CO, within any rift basin depends on a number of variables, 
suchas the concentration of stored carbonin the lithosphere, the rates 
of melt production, the volume of the lithospheric mantle involved in 
melting and the available transport pathways°’. Geophysical data and 
numerical modelling show that lithospheric thinning, and the related 
magmatism, can occur in zones up to 10 times wider than the surface 
expression of a rift’?*. Mantle convection and plume deflection near 
the base of the lithosphere will result in extensive lateral transport of 
hot mantle material that preferentially ponds and melts in zones of 
thinner lithosphere”. Lithosphere composition and structure also 
play a critical role in magma petrogenesis”. In the Eastern Rift, K/Na 
ratios increase from off- to on-craton localities, and carbonatite mag- 
matism (Fig. 2) is spatially associated with potassium-enriched melts 
near the Tanzanian craton edge"* '*, Despite clear variations in the style 
and nature of magmatism in cratonic versus orogenic lithosphere, no 
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Fig. 1|CO, flux and carbon and helium isotope data in the study region. 

a, Annotated Shuttle Radar Topography Mission (SRTM) digital elevation 
model of the study region. Filled circles show the locations of the sampling 
regions, and CO, flux values represent mean values for high-flux populationsin 
each basin (the helium isotope data in d support predominantly crustal volatile 
contributions in the Balangida and Manyara basins and mantle contributionin 
the Natron and Magadi basins). Border faults defining each basin are 
transparent grey. The dashed brown line delineates the surface expression of 
the eastward-dipping boundary for the Tanzanian craton. The cross-section 
line X-X’ relates to the cross-sections presented in Fig. 3. The top left location 
inset also shows the Eastern Rift (ER) and Western Rift (WR) of the EARS. 


study has so far examined how deep-carbon fluxes in the Eastern Rift 
vary across cratonic-orogenic boundaries, where gradients in the 
depth of the lithosphere—asthenosphere boundary can drive lateral 
advection of buoyant cratonic mantle into zones of lithospheric thin- 
ning”. We address this critical question by integrating recent and exist- 
ing gas geochemical data with geophysical imaging of the EARS over 
an approximately 350-km-long transect extending southwards from 
orogenic to cratonic lithosphere”°” (Fig. 1). By considering the results 
in the context of recent numerical models of the stability of cratonic 
lithosphere”, we propose a model of the lithosphere displacement of 
Tanzanian craton mantle that explains distinct variations observed 
in mantle CO, flux. 


Rift degassing across a craton boundary 

The Magadi, Natron, Manyara and Balangida basins (south Kenya and 
north Tanzania) forma series of kinematically linked rift segments 
representing an early expression (<7 million years ago; Ma) of conti- 
nental rifting” (Fig. 1a). These basins occur near the boundary between 
two major lithospheric terranes, the Archaean Tanzanian craton and 
Proterozoic Mozambique Belt of the Pan-African orogeny. The surface 
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b, Probability plots of diffuse CO, flux in each basin (n =547).c, Carbonisotope 
content (6°C-CO.,) versus the reciprocal of the CO, concentration“ for diffuse 
CO, samples (n= 62). Shown are end-member carbon isotope values’ for 
fumaroles (1), mantle (2), biogenic CO, (3) and air (4). d, >He/*He data showing R, 
versus *He/”°Ne for springs and fumaroles in the Eastern Rift of the EARS 
(n=38), indicating mixing lines between air-saturated water (ASW) and 
endmembers (depleted mid-ocean ridge basalts, MORB, and sub-continental 
lithospheric mantle, SLCM) with varying proportions of crustal (cr.) helium. 
OL, Oldoinyo Lengai; CKR, Central Kenya Rift; NMB, Natron and Magadi basins; 
MBB, Manyara and Balangida basins. Analytical errors are discussed 

in Methods and donot exceed the size of the presented data points. 


geological expression of the Tanzanian craton is observed only inthe 
westernmost Balangida basin (Fig. la). However, xenolith data”*** com- 
bined with geophysical constraints” suggest that the Balangida and 
Manyara basins, and potentially parts of the southern Natron basin, lie 
predominantly above the Archaean Tanzanian craton” rather than the 
Proterozoic lithosphere, whichis present under the Natron and Magadi 
basins farther north. This interpretation is supported by the velocity 
and density structure of the lithosphere derived from a joint analysis 
of gravity and teleseismic data”, which reveals a distinct geophysical 
boundary with relatively low density and seismic velocities at depths 
of approximately 30-200 km below the Natron and Magadi basins 
(Fig. 3; see also Extended Data Fig. 1). 

By investigating spring systems and areas of diffuse degassing situ- 
ated along deeply penetrating faults of the Magadi, Natron, Manyara 
and Balangida basins, we examine how the nature of deep volatile 
transport varies across this craton boundary. Geophysical and gas 
geochemical data reveal the Natron and Magadi basins as key examples 
of active mantle CO, degassing!”°”°, whereas mantle volatile discharges 
inthe Manyara and Balangida basins are yet to be examined. Given the 
inherent variability of diffuse CO, flux within individual rift basins’, itis 
important to compare data from sites with similar structure, substrates 
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Fig. 2 | Distribution of <45-Myr-old carbonatite systems associated with 
the EARS andthe Archaean Tanzanian craton. Carbonatites (purple circles) 
preferentially follow (purple arrow) the boundary of the Tanzanian craton 
(dashed line; craton boundary from Foley et al.’*) rather than the dominant rift 
trend (brown arrow). The simplified distribution of major faults is presented as 
black solid lines. All features are annotated on the 90-m SRTM digital elevation 
model. The presented carbonatite systems are summarized in Supplementary 
Table 4. 


and hydrology when comparing CO, discharges between basins. There- 
fore, we focus specifically on diffuse CO, flux data (1) from rift-graben 
sediments, (2) in the vicinity of faults and (3) in areas within 100 m of 
observed springs. Additionally, we present helium isotope data from 
springs, as well as diffuse gas flux and carbon and helium isotope data 
from Oldoinyo Lengai. 

Volatile data exhibit a systematic north-to-south transition in the 
study region. Helium isotope data @He/*He ratios) exhibit values 
ranging from 0.03R, to 4.0R, (R, =?He/*He ratio of air), with the high- 
est values in the Natron and Magadi basins (0.7R,-4.0R,, average of 
(2.3 +1.1)R,) compared to the Manyara ((0.05 + 0.02)R,) and Balangida 
((0.05 + 0.01)R,) basins (Supplementary Table 3). These helium isotope 
ratios indicate that dissolved spring volatiles in the Manyara and Bal- 
angida basins havea crustal source (typically around 0.05R,)””. By con- 
trast, He/*He ratios measured farther north in the Natron and Magadi 
basins reach up to 4.0R, (ref.’), approaching values almost as highas 
those inferred for the subcontinental lithospheric mantle (6.1R,)”*. A 
subcontinental lithospheric mantle source for magma and volatiles in 
the Natron and Magadi basins is further supported by rare-earth and 
helium isotope data of lavas and xenoliths”*”°; by contrast, geochemical 
data*”* suggest that plume melts are more prevalent in regions much 
farther north (for example, Ethiopia). Farther to the south, that is, in 
the Rungwe Volcanic Province, some helium isotope data of xenoliths 
suggest plume melt sources™, whereas radiogenic isotopes display 
characteristics inconsistent with primitive mafic lavas of the Afar 
Depression, Ethiopia”. 

Carbon isotope data of diffusely degassing CO, (6°C-CO,; see Meth- 
ods) indicate predominantly mantle carbon sources in the Natron and 
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Fig. 3 | Latitudinal variations in CO, flux and R, values for *He/*He with 
respect to the modelled lithosphere structure. a, R, versus latitude along 
the Eastern Rift from —1.5° to —4.5° (n=25). Air-contaminated samples 
(TZ18-C16) were removed from the analysis. The Tanzanian craton boundary 
(light grey) is interpreted on the basis of sharp density (c) and velocity 
contrasts near the northern Manyara and southern Natron basins (see also 
Extended Data Fig. 1). Itis marked as a broad region to account for location 
uncertainties and the overall three-dimensional nature of the boundary inthe 
region (see also Methods). b, Diffuse CO, flux versus latitude along the Eastern 
Rift from -1.5° to —4.5° for the sample sites presented in Fig. 1a and Oldoinyo 
Lengai volcano (n= 610).c, Lithosphere density model from Tiberiet al.”. 
Contrasts are relative to the IASP91 model”. The position of the cross-section 
is shownin Fig. la. 


Magadi basins!”’, with progressively more mixing between biogenic 
and perhaps crustal CO, southwards into the Manyara and Balangida 
basins (Fig. 1). Additionally, we observe a north-to-south decrease in 
the flux of diffusely degassing CO, (Figs. 1,3), where mean values for the 
high-CO,-flux populations in the Natron and Magadi basins drop from 
44.5-50.4 gm7d' to 4.1-11.5 gm’ din the Balangida and Manyara 
basins (Extended Data Fig. 2). This comparison also does not consider 
substantial degassing from the Oldoinyo Lengai volcano in the Natron 
basin”, which exhibits the highest diffuse CO, flux measurements in 
the region (up to 7,376 g m” d), suggesting that the Natron basin is 
probably the major carbon emitter in this sector of the EARS (Fig. 3). 
The Balangida and Manyara basins exhibit a considerably lower overall 
CO, flux, and *He/*He ratios (0.03R, to 0.07R,) support the release of 
predominantly crustal volatiles. These two observations suggest that 
the lower diffuse CO, fluxes here probably represent a mixed biogenic 
and minor crustal carbon source, suchas that released by dissolution of 
limestone”. In summary, data collected in the Manyara and Balangida 
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Fig. 4| Proposed model for deep-carbon transport along a cratonic 
boundary inthe EARS study region. Cratonic mantle lithosphere is advected 
laterally and vertically into aregion of melting near the cratonic boundary. 
CO,-rich melts rise through the thinning mobile belt, intrude the lower crust 
and degas, or erupt at the surface as highly alkaline or carbonatite lavas. The 


basins clearly show that there is negligible mantle volatile degassing 
locally through the Archaean Tanzania craton. Furthermore, helium 
data indicate predominantly crustal volatile discharges and, combined 
with the low CO, fluxes, suggest that the craton here is either not a 
substantial source of mantle carbon and/or represents animpermeable 
barrier to the ascent of mantle carbon®. Given the probable accumula- 
tion of carbon in the lower cratonic lithosphere over time®’, the latter 
explanation is more likely. 


Lithospheric transport of cratonic carbon 

Continental rifts are rife with dilational fault systems that act as per- 
meable conduits for the ascent of deep mantle volatiles released 
from cooling magmas’”, which are extracted from volatile-rich, 
sub-continental lithospheric mantle®. Reconstructions of continental 
rift lengths over the last 200 million years suggest a potential positive 
correlation between rift length and partial pressure of atmospheric 
CO, (ref. 7). However, estimates of CO, fluxes from continental rift 
settings in Earth’s geological past are informed by present-day meas- 
urements, with the EARS being a typical example of voluminous rift 
degassing’”. Calculated global fluxes of CO, from continental rifts” thus 
consider mean fluxes from relatively sparse measurements”, neglect- 
ing process-driven spatial variations in mantle carbon release both 
inthe present and in the geological past. Indeed, our results indicate 
dramatic spatial variations in mantle CO, flux between adjacent rift 
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tectonic stress state is represented as the highest (0,), intermediate (0) and 
lowest (03) compressive stresses. Data from (1) Lee et al.'; (2) Roecker et al.”°; (3) 
Ebinger et al.*; (4) Tiberi et al.7!; (5) Selway*>; (6) Mana et al.”°; (7) Dawson 

et al.°°; (8) Currie & van Wijk”; (9) Huismans and Beaumont?’; (10) Rudnick 
etal.*®, 


basins in the Eastern Rift and associations with carbonate-rich melt 
generation near craton-orogen boundaries (Figs. 1-3). Itis therefore 
likely that there are deep processes at play that act to concentrate 
mantle carbon below specific rift sectors, driving these observed CO, 
flux variations. 

Which processes promote higher fluxes and concentrations of man- 
tle CO, ina continental rift? One potential answer could be that the 
cratonic mantle lithosphere is carbon-poor compared to neighbour- 
ing lithospheric terranes. However, given the age of the Archaean ter- 
rane, itis expected that there are deep-carbon stores inthe lowermost 
lithospheric mantle from infiltration related to previous plume mag- 
matism, mantle convection and subduction-collision that occurred 
over approximately the past 3 Gyr (refs. °*°). Geophysical and petro- 
logical data indicate that the Archaean lithosphere is hydrated rela- 
tive to the neighbouring Proterozoic lithosphere*”*, in part from 
a kimberlite intrusion phase during initial plume impingement. The 
53-40-Myr-old Mwadui kimberlites in the eastern Tanzanian craton 
contain inclusions in diamonds that attest to the presence of mantle 
metasomatism around 10-25 Myr before EARS rifting”; these include 
a high concentration of TiO, in garnets and K,O in clinopyroxene, as 
well asa high ratio of Iherzolitic to harzburgitic inclusions, indicating 
re-fertilization of the cratonic lithosphere at depths of >180 km. In 
northern Tanzania (Fig. 1a), trace element relationships of spinel peri- 
dotite xenoliths enriched in light rare-earth elements support mantle 
metasomatism through addition of carbonatite melts*’. 


Given the fertile and carbon-enriched lithospheric mantle in the 
eastern Tanzanian craton, the negligible CO, fluxes and crustal ?He/*He 
ratios inthe Manyara and Balangida basins could represent purely lower 
rates of magma production. However, comparison of geochemical 
data with existing geophysical results”! suggests a potentially deep 
(>200 km) lithospheric control on melt and CO, transport in this sec- 
tion of the EARS. The modelled seismic velocity and density increase 
rapidly southwards of the Natron basin (Fig. 3), and the velocity changes 
coincide with the suture between the Tanzanian craton and Protero- 
zoic Mozambique Belt”. Numerical models of buoyant and relatively 
hydrated cratonic mantle, such as the Tanzanian craton*”*>”*, predict 
that edge convection does not develop at sucha craton boundary”. 
Instead, the weak cratonic material is laterally advected for distances 
of up to 125 km towards mobile belts and then transported upwards 
near craton-mobile belt boundaries’. Mantle xenolith analyses pro- 
vide evidence for thinning of the Tanzanian craton and the presence 
of Archaean lithosphere below the Natron Basin”. This mechanical 
dislodgment of deep-carbon-rich lithosphere increases the probability 
of carbonate melt production, through entrainment in warmer asthe- 
nosphere and related decompression as the material rises to the base 
of the mobile belt. If very low degrees of melting occur near the base of 
the craton at depths of around 200 km in even mildly oxidizing condi- 
tions, then melts will be strongly enriched in carbonate“. However, it 
is uncertain whether lateral migration of melts is efficient enough to 
concentrate so much carbon beneath the Magadiand Natron basinsin 
the comparatively carbon-poor Proterozoic lithosphere. As such, we 
propose that displaced, carbon-enriched cratonic mantle lithosphere is 
present below the Magadi and Natron basins. This model best explains 
the high CO, flux and the cause of carbon-rich melt production at this 
location, and is favoured over edge-driven convection, which is sup- 
pressed in the presence of metasomatized cratonic mantle”. 

Inthis model (Fig. 4), stores of fertile lithospheric mantle are removed 
from the base of the Archaean craton and transported laterally (guided 
bythe slownortheast movement of Africa in ano-net rotation reference 
frame”). They also rise upwards into thinned lithosphere inthe Natron 
and Magadi basins to drive melting of carbon-rich mantle. These deeper 
sections of cratonic mantle contain abundant diamonds trapped by 
redox freezing or carbonate in dykes of phlogopite pyroxenite’, which 
melt preferentially during upward movement, explaining the associa- 
tion of carbonate with potassium-rich magmatism. The sheared and 
thinned Proterozoic lithosphere then serves to focus and enhance melt 
and volatile migration through the plate». Additionally, the zone of 
melting below the rift along the craton edge is consistently replenished 
in carbon from the lateral migration of fertile Archaean lithosphere 
(Fig. 4). This effect results in greater mantle CO, and melt fluxes at the 
surface in the Natron and Magadi basins. Active carbonatite magmatism 
occurs near this rheologic boundary (Fig. 2), where volatile sources 
abruptly transition south to north from the crust to the mantle. Our 
proposed model therefore explains why the Natron and Magadi basins 
represents the region of highest estimated tectonic degassing of mantle 
CO, in the EARS! (2.15-5.95 Mt yr’) and has remained a region of per- 
sistent carbon-rich magmatism for approximately the past 4 Myr (for 
example, carbonatite volcanism at the Mosonik, Satiman, Shompole, 
Kerimasi and then Oldoinyo Lengai volcanoes; Fig. 2, Supplementary 
Table 4) and why some carbonatite melts are generated belowthe com- 
paratively carbon-poor orogenic lithosphere near the craton border 
(for example, the Shompole volcano; Supplementary Table 4). 

The mode of deep-carbon extraction and transport presented here 
has implications for constraining global outputs of CO, from exten- 
sional tectonic settings and the generation of carbon-rich magmas. 
Rare occurrences of carbonatite magmatism, such as that observed 
at Oldoinyo Lengai, do not depend exclusively on anomalously 
carbon-enriched mantle sources, but may manifest owing to lith- 
ospheric conditions that allow the focusing of deep carbon. Occur- 
rences of within-rift carbonatite volcanoes in northern Tanzania are 


restricted to zones where the EARS intersects the thick Tanzanian cra- 
ton (Fig. 2). Further northin Kenya and Uganda, carbonatite volcanism 
has manifested off-axis and continues to follow the north-northwest 
trending boundary of the Archaean Tanzanian and Kibalian cratons”, 
rather than the EARS, which trends north-northeast to south-southwest 
inthe Kenyan and Main Ethiopian rifts. On the western side of the cra- 
ton, similar trends are observed: large quantities of SO, (ref. **) and 
CO, are emitted from Nyamuragira®; recent carbonatite volcanism at 
Katwe-Kikorongo and the Fort Portal volcanic field; and Miocene car- 
bonatites in Rukwa between the Tanzanian and Bangweulu cratons!®*°*” 
(Fig. 2; Supplementary Table 4). Together, these observations are con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that mantle carbon is transported towards, 
and concentrated along, the edges of Archaean cratons, where melt 
more efficiently ascends upwards along pressure gradients beneath 
thinner lithosphere through extending and more permeable litho- 
sphere’. From here, crustal-scale, permeable faults! and carbonatite 
volcanism” facilitate release of sizable carbon stores in regions such 
as the Natron and Magadi basins. 

Our proposed model of advective removal of fertile cratonic litho- 
sphere (Fig. 4) can increase and sustain CO, fluxes in continental rifts 
situated adjacent to cratonic edges. This implies that global estimates 
of mantle CO, flux from continental rifts must account for both across- 
and along-strike variations in lithospheric thickness, composition and 
rheology in these systems. 
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Methods 


We use existing CO, flux, helium isotope and carbon isotope data from 
the Central Kenya Rift and the Natron, Magadi and Manyara basins, 
and recent data collected in the Natron, Manyara and Balangida basins 
(Supplementary Data Tables 1-3). To better interpret these data within 
the context of existing models of mantle volatile transport, we com- 
pare our results with a geophysically defined cratonic boundary from 
Tiberi et al.”1and the distribution of carbonatite volcanoes, discussed 
below. 


Defining the craton boundary and uncertainty in the seismic 
velocity model 

The boundary of the Tanzanian craton in the study region is broadly 
defined using the seismic velocity and density structure of the litho- 
sphere derived from a joint analysis of gravity and teleseismic data 
from Tiberi et al.”, which shows asharp velocity gradient, perhaps due 
to the presence of displaced low-density lower cratonic mantle and/ 
or the presence of melt and other fluids”°”!”°, The boundary in Fig. 3 
(also shown in Extended Data Fig. 1) is presented as a broad zone to 
account for the complex three-dimensional nature of the boundary 
(compared to the two-dimensional cross-section line shown) and the 
uncertainty in the model resolution. A slightly modified version of 
Fig. 3 is presented here to facilitate comparison of the possible location 
of the craton boundary from the seismic velocity model (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). Teleseismic tomography suffers from a lack of vertical 
resolution, particularly within the upper 30 km. However, its lateral 
resolution is high and mostly depends on the station interspacing. 
Synthetic tests show that an interstation length of ~20 km enables 
resolution of lateral boundaries to 15 km in the upper 100 km of the 
velocity model (see supplementary materials in Tiberi et al.”). Moreo- 
ver, the authors combine seismic delay times with gravity data inthe 
inversion scheme, which increases crustal resolution. Higher resolu- 
tion crustal imaging at depths of <40 km can be found in Roecker 
et al.”° and Ibs-von Seht et al... Crustal structures as narrow as 6 km 
can be resolved in the joint inversion of arrival times, ambient noise 
and gravity in Roecker et al.”°. 


Areas of carbonatite volcanism associated with the EARS 
We set an age threshold of 45 Myr for carbonatite volcanism associated 
with the development of the EARS, which is consistent with Ernst & 
Bell. Although the age and initiation of the EARS is often linked with 
the eruption of Oligocene trap lavas between ~33.9 Ma and 27 Ma (refs. 
32,5354) 45-34-Myr-old flood lavas are identified in the Turkana region 
(North Kenya) and the Southern Ethiopian plateau with geochemi- 
cal affinities to 33.9-22-Myr-old EARS lavas, suggesting a potentially 
longer-lived thermo-chemical anomaly associated with EARS rifting”. 
Supplementary Data Table 4 provides a summary of the location 
and age of <45-Myr-old carbonatite centres associated with the 
EARS??479255-©2_ A few of these volcanoes in Uganda have no reported 
ages, but form part of asub-linear belt of carbonatite volcanoes, all with 
reported ages <45 Myr. Therefore, we considered these carbonatite 
systems to be associated with magmatism and rifting in the EARS, con- 
sistent with the interpretation of Ernst & Bell® for these carbonatites. 
Additionally, the exact location of <45-Myr-old carbonatite volcanoes 
in the Rukwa/Rungwe region are tentatively assigned, because they 
are identified only through observations of distal carbonatite tephra 
deposits’, with only Mesozoic ages assigned to mapped carbonatite 
volcanoes. 


Model of active mantle volatile degassing in the Natron and 
Magadi basins 

Previous geochemical and geophysical studies investigating active 
seismicity and volatile discharge in the Natron and Magadi basins sup- 
port mantle volatile transport through fault and fracture networks, 


whichis further corroborated by recent helium and carbon isotope data 
presented in this study. Recent seismic station deployments (for exam- 
ple, the CRAFTI network”*) have detected persistent low-magnitude 
earthquakes since 2013 that span the full range of the crust. Abundant 
seismic activity occurs at mid- to lower-crustal depths (for example, 
15-40 km), where P- and S-wave velocities (V, and Vs, respectively) 
suggest the presence of discrete magma chambers at various depths. 
Lower-crustal earthquakes occur in regions of low V,/Vs, indicating 
the presence of compressible pore fluids”, and correspond to deeply 
penetrating border faults that actively emit mantle volatiles!””. Collec- 
tively, these data support the presence of deep crustal magma bodies 
in the Natron and Magadi basins, which are probably generated from 
a sub-continental lithospheric melt source’””’ that actively releases 
mantle volatiles into the overlying extensional fault system!”°**, On 
the basis of these observations, a tectonic degassing model® has been 
proposed for the Natron and Magadi basin’, where mantle volatiles 
(including CO,) escape along fault and fracture networks at the surface 
and in regions not directly affected by volcanism. 


Laboratory analyses of thermal springs 

Thermal-spring samples were collected in copper tubes and analysed 
for *He/*He ratios on noble gas mass spectrometers (Helix-SFT and 
VG-5400) at the Atmosphere and Ocean Research institute of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo (AORI). Both He and Ne were purified using hot titanium 
getters (at 400 °C) and charcoal traps (at liquid-nitrogen temperature), 
and Ne was removed using a cryogenic trap (at 40 K) after measuring 
4He/*°Ne ratios using a quadrupole mass spectrometer (Prisma 80 QMS, 
Pfeiffer). The experimental errors for 7He/*He and *He/°Ne ratios are 
about 1% and 5% (1o; SFT-Helix) and about 3.5% and 5% (10; VG5400), 
respectively™. 


Flux measurement and analyses of carbon isotopes of diffuse 
co, 

The flux of diffusely degassing CO, in each study location was meas- 
ured using EGM-4 and EGM-S gas analysers (PP Systems), which havea 
measurement range of 0-30,000 ppm and <1% error. For each measure- 
ment, acylindrical chamber with a volume of 1.18 x 10° m’ was placed 
on the ground forming a tight seal, and the CO, flux was calculated 
using changes in CO, concentration over a120-s timespan. Diffuse gas 
samples were also collected by diverting gas from the chamber into 
pre-evacuated glass vials, and CO, concentrations were recorded at the 
time of sampling. Gas samples were analysed using a Finnigan Delta XL 
Isotope Ratio Mass Spectrometer with a gas bench and auto-sampler 
at the Center for Stable Isotopes, University of New Mexico. Measured 
values are reported relative to the Vienna Pee Dee belemnite (VPDB) 
standard and presented as 8”C values in parts per thousand (%o) in 
Fig. 1. Fractionation effects between ionized carbon (HCO; and CO,” ) 
and CO, gases in the Natron and Magadi basin hydrothermal systems 
were examined by Lee et al.””, who found corrected 8%C values ranging 
from ~0%o to -7%o. These values are consistent with predominantly 
mantle-derived carbon and are within the range of soil gas samples 
collected in Natron and Magadi for this study, which range from —2.2%o 
to 10.1%. 


Differentiating CO, flux populations 

Discrimination of different sources of diffusely degassing CO, in 
volcano-tectonic settings is often achieved through a combination of 
carbon isotope analyses and statistical analyses of CO, flux popula- 
tions’®***. This process differentiates two or more CO, flux populations 
exhibiting log-normal distributions, with the highest mean flux often 
attributed to a magmatic population”, which can be corroborated 
through isotopic analyses®. To make these subdivisions, we use the 
method of Sinclair” adopted in Chiodini et al.©, where flux populations 
are delineated on either side of a distinct inflection point on logarithmic 
probability plots (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
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Data availability 


All data generated or analysed during this study are provided with this 
article and in Supplementary Tables 1-4. The SRTM digital elevation 
model used to generate maps is publicly available at http://srtm.csi. 
cgiar.org/srtmdata. The recently analysed and previously unpublished 
CO, flux and isotopic data (https://doi.org/10.26022/IEDA/111520) 
from the 2018 Tanzania field campaign can be found at http://www. 
earthchem.org. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Latitudinal variations in CO, flux and R, values 
CHe/*He) with respect to the modelled lithosphere structure. a, R, versus 
latitude along the Eastern Rift from —1.5° to —4.5°. Air-contaminated samples 
(TZ18-C16) were removed from the analysis. The Tanzanian craton boundary 
(light grey) is interpreted using the sharp density (c) and velocity (d) contrasts 
near the northern Manyara and southern Natron basins. It is marked as a broad 
regionto account for location uncertainties and the overall three-dimensional 
nature of the boundary in the region. b, Diffuse CO, flux versus latitude along 
the Eastern Rift from —1.5° to -4.5° for sample sites presented in Fig. 1a and the 
Oldoinyo Lengai volcano. c, Lithosphere density model from Tiberi et al.”. 

d, Lithosphere velocity model from Tiberi et al.” (model resolution discussed 
in Methods). The density and velocity contrasts are relative to the IASP91 
model”. The position of the cross-section is shown in Fig. la. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| CO, flux population analyses. a—d, Shownare results Chiodiniet al.°, with the dashed lines representing a modelled mixed 
for the Manyara (a), Natron (b), Magadi (c) and Balangida (d) basins. The population based on the distributions of the lower, higher and occasionally 
analyses were performed in line with the method of Sinclair” outlined in intermediate flux populations. 
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High blood cholesterol is typically considered a feature of wealthy western 
countries’”. However, dietary and behavioural determinants of blood cholesterol are 
changing rapidly throughout the world? and countries are using lipid-lowering 
medications at varying rates. These changes can have distinct effects on the levels of 
high-density lipoprotein (HDL) cholesterol and non-HDL cholesterol, which have 


different effects on human health*». However, the trends of HDL and non-HDL 
cholesterol levels over time have not been previously reported ina global analysis. 
Here we pooled 1,127 population-based studies that measured blood lipids in 

102.6 million individuals aged 18 years and older to estimate trends from 1980 to 2018 
in mean total, non-HDL and HDL cholesterol levels for 200 countries. Globally, there 
was little change in total or non-HDL cholesterol from 1980 to 2018. This was a net 
effect of increases in low- and middle-income countries, especially in east and 
southeast Asia, and decreases in high-income western countries, especially those in 
northwestern Europe, and in central and eastern Europe. As aresult, countries with 
the highest level of non-HDL cholesterol—which is a marker of cardiovascular risk— 
changed from those in western Europe suchas Belgium, Finland, Greenland, Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and Malta in 1980 to those in Asia and the Pacific, 
suchas Tokelau, Malaysia, The Philippines and Thailand. In 2017, high non-HDL 
cholesterol was responsible for an estimated 3.9 million (95% credible interval 

3.7 million—4.2 million) worldwide deaths, half of which occurred in east, southeast 
and south Asia. The global repositioning of lipid-related risk, with non-optimal 
cholesterol shifting from a distinct feature of high-income countries in northwestern 
Europe, north America and Australasia to one that affects countries in east and 
southeast Asia and Oceania should motivate the use of population-based policies and 
personal interventions to improve nutrition and enhance access to treatment 
throughout the world. 


Blood cholesterol is one of the most important risk factors for ischaemic 
heart disease (IHD) and ischaemic stroke* °. Consistent and comparable 
information on cholesterol levels and trends in different countries can 
help to benchmark national performance in addressing non-optimal 
cholesterol, investigate the reasons behind differential trends and 
identify countries in which interventions are needed the most. 

A previous global analysis’ reported trends in total cholesterol 
from 1980 to 2008, but did not analyse important lipid fractions— 
including HDL and non-HDL cholesterol—that are key to understand- 
ing the cardiovascular disease risk associated with non-optimal 
cholesterol. Dietary and behavioural determinants of cholesterol 
have changed throughout the world in the past decades, including 
a worldwide rise in adiposity®’, divergent global trends in alcohol 
use”®, a rise in the intake of animal-source foods in middle-income 
countries (especially in east Asia)*", anda replacement of saturated 
fats and trans fats with unsaturated fats in some high-income coun- 
tries*"", There is also considerable variation in how much different 


countries have adopted lipid-lowering medications”. These changes 
are likely to have influenced cholesterol levels substantially in the 
decade since the last estimates were made. Furthermore, HDL and 
non-HDL cholesterol, which have opposite associations with cardio- 
vascular diseases*”, respond differently to diet and treatment, and 
may therefore have different geographical patterns and trends over 
time". Information on these major lipid fractions, which were not 
included in the previous global estimates, is essential for priority 
setting and intervention choice. 

Here we pooled 1,127 population-based studies that measured blood 
lipids in 102.6 million individuals aged 18 years and older (Extended 
Data Figs. 1,2 and Supplementary Table 1) and used a Bayesian hierarchi- 
cal model to estimate trends from 1980 to 2018 in mean total, non-HDL 
and HDL cholesterol levels for 200 countries. We also estimated 
the number of deaths caused by IHD and ischaemic stroke that were 
attributable to high levels of non-HDL cholesterol using information 
onits hazards from epidemiological studies. 


*A list of participants and their affiliations appears in the online version of the paper. 
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Fig. 1| Change in age-standardized mean total cholesterol between 1980 
and 2018 by region for women and men. a, Age-standardized mean total 
cholesterol in women. b, Age-standardized mean total cholesterol in men. 


Trends in total cholesterol 


In 2018, global age-standardized mean total cholesterol was 4.6 mmol I 
(95% credible interval, 4.5-4.7) for women and 4.5 mmol I! (4.3-4.6) 
for men. Global age-standardized mean total cholesterol changed 
little over these nearly four decades, decreasing by 0.03 mmol I per 
decade (-0.02-0.08) in women and 0.05 mmol I" per decade (0.00- 
0.11) inmen (posterior probability of the observed declines being true 
declines = 0.90 for women and 0.98 for men) (Fig. 1). Regionally, total 
cholesterol decreased the most in high-income western regions and 
in central and eastern Europe. The decrease was the largest (around 
0.3 mmol!" per decade; posterior probability >0.9999) in northwest- 
ern Europe, where mean total cholesterol levels had been the high- 
est in 1980. The decrease in total cholesterol in high-income western 
regions and central and eastern Europe was largely due to a decline 
in non-HDL cholesterol (Extended Data Fig. 4), which among women 
was Offset partly by an increase in mean HDL cholesterol levels. Mean 
total cholesterol changed little in most of the other regions, with the 
notable exception of east and southeast Asia, where it increased by 
more than 0.1 mmol!" per decade in both women and men (posterior 
probability >0.95). The increase in east and southeast Asia was largely 
due to an increase in non-HDL cholesterol. 


Trends in non-HDL and HDL cholesterol 


In 2018, global age-standardized mean non-HDL cholesterol was 
3.3 mmol I (3.2-3.4) for women and 3.3 mmol I"! (3.3-3.4) for men; 
global age-standardized mean HDL cholesterol was 1.3 mmol!" (1.2-1.3) 
for women and 1.1 mmol I (1.1-1.2) for men. Global age-standardized 
mean non-HDL cholesterol remained almost unchanged from 1980 to 
2018, decreasing by only 0.02 mmol I per decade (-0.02-0.06; poste- 
rior probability = 0.80) in women and 0.01 mmol I" per decade (-0.03- 
0.06; posterior probability = 0.72) in men. Global age-standardized 
mean HDL cholesterol remained unchanged for women and decreased 
slightly for men (by 0.02 mmol I“ per decade, posterior probabil- 
ity =0.91). 

Regionally, non-HDL cholesterol decreased substantially in 
high-income western regions and central and eastern Europe. The 
largest decrease occurred in northwestern Europe (>0.3 mmol I 
per decade; posterior probability >0.9999) (Fig. 2). By contrast, it 
increased in east and southeast Asia, parts of sub-Saharan Africa and 
Melanesia. The increase was the largest in southeast Asia, increasing by 
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approximately 0.2 mmol I“ per decade (posterior probability >0.9999). 
Mean HDL cholesterol increased in the high-income Asia-Pacific region, 
by as muchas 0.1 mmol I™ per decade in women (posterior probabil- 
ity >0.9999) but decreased in Melanesia, Polynesia and Micronesia 
(Extended Data Fig. 3). 

Belgium, Finland, Greenland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Malta had some of the highest non-HDL cholesterol levels in1980 
(>4.5 mmol I in women and >4.7 mmol I‘ in men) but experienced 
some of the largest declines (Figs. 3, 4). Atthe extreme, mean non-HDL 
cholesterol declined by around 0.45 mmol I per decade or more in 
Belgian and Icelandic women and men, changing their ranks from being 
inthetop10 countries in terms of non-HDL cholesterol in 1980 to being 
ranked in the lower half of the countries in 2018—below countries in 
southwestern Europe such as France and Italy. The largest increases 
were found in east Asian countries (for example, China) and southeast 
Asian countries (for example, Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia, Cambodia 
and Lao PDR). In these countries, age-standardized mean non-HDL 
cholesterol increased by as muchas 0.23 mmol!" per decade. Asa result 
of these opposite trends, countries with the highest age-standardized 
mean non-HDL cholesterol levels in 2018 were all outside northwestern 
Europe: Tokelau, Malaysia, The Philippines and Thailand, all of which 
had meannon-HDL cholesterol around or above 4 mmol I. China, which 
had one of the lowest mean non-HDL cholesterol levels in 1980, reached 
or surpassed non-HDL cholesterol levels of many high-income western 
countries in 2018. Sub-Saharan African countries had the lowest mean 
non-HDL cholesterol in 2018, as low as 2.6 mmol! ‘in some countries, 
as they had in 1980. Not only did high-income countries benefit from 
decreasing non-HDL cholesterol levels, they had higher mean HDL cho- 
lesterol than low- and middle-income countries (Extended Data Fig. 6). 


Deaths attributable to non-optimal cholesterol 


In 2017, high non-HDL cholesterol was responsible for an estimated 
3.9 million (3.7-4.2 million) worldwide deaths from IHD and ischaemic 
stroke (Fig. 5), accounting for a third of deaths from these causes. From 
1990 to 2017, the number of deaths caused by IHD and ischaemic stroke 
that were attributable to high non-HDL cholesterol increased by around 
910,000 globally. This increase was a net result of a large decrease in 
western countries, from 950,000 (890,000-990,000) to 480,000 
(430,000-530,000), andalarge increase throughout Asia. In particular, 
the number of deaths attributable to high non-HDL cholesterol more 
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than tripled in east Asia, from 250,000 (230,000-270,000) to 860,000 
(770,000-940,000), and more than doubled in southeast Asia, from 
110,000 (100,000-120,000) to 310,000 (290,000-330,000). Asa 
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result, by 2017 east, southeast and south Asia accounted for half of 
all deaths attributable to high non-HDL cholesterol, compared with 
a quarter in1990. 
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Fig. 3 | Age-standardized mean non-HDL cholesterol by country in 1980 and 
2018 for women and men.a, Age-standardized mean non-HDL cholesterol in 
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2018.c, Age-standardized mean non-HDL cholesterol in men in1980. 
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d, Age-standardized mean non-HDL cholesterol in menin 2018. See Extended 
Data Fig. 5 for age-standardized mean total cholesterol and Extended Data 

Fig. 6 for age-standardized mean HDL cholesterol. One mmol I is equivalent to 
38.61mg dl". 
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Fig. 4| Change in age-standardized mean non-HDL cholesterol per decade 
by country for women and men. a, Change per decade in age-standardized 
meannon-HDL cholesterol in women. b, Change per decadein 
age-standardized mean non-HDL cholesterol in men. See Extended Data Fig. 7 


Implications 


Our results show that over the past nearly four decades, there has been 
amajor global repositioning of lipid-related risk, with non-optimal cho- 
lesterol patterns shifting from being a distinct feature of high-income 
countries in northwestern Europe, north America and Australasia to one 
that affects middle-income countries in east and southeast Asia, as well 
as some countries in Oceania and central Latin America. This transition 
is especially noticeable for non-HDL cholesterol, which had not been 
quantified previously ina global analysis. This global repositioning has 
occurred as a consequence of opposing trends in high-income western 
countries and in Asia, which has led to some Asian countries having the 
highest worldwide non-HDL cholesterol levels in 2018. 

The decrease in non-HDL cholesterol in western countries started 
in the 1980s, before statins were widely used’*"’. This indicates that 
changes in diet, especially the replacement of saturated with unsatu- 
rated fats*””* and reduction in trans fats”’’”, are major contributors 
to this decline. Nonetheless, the increased use of statins from the 
late 1990s onwards®”*, may explain up to one half of the decrease in 
those countries in which statins are widely used””*™*, In contrast to 
high-income western countries, the consumption of animal-source 
foods, refined carbohydrates and palm oil has increased substantially 
in east and southeast Asia®*”>”°, where statin use remains low®”. For 
example, the Pearson correlation coefficient between the change in 
non-HDL cholesterol and the change in a multi-dimensional score 
of animal-source foods and sugar? was 0.69 for women and 0.67 for 
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men using data from high-income western countries and countries in 
east and southeast Asia, the two regions that experienced the largest 
decrease and increase, respectively, in non-HDL cholesterol levels. 
Finally, changes in diet, especially a decrease in carbohydrate and an 
increase in fat intake**, may have contributed to the large increase 
in HDL cholesterol observed in the high-income Asia-Pacific region, 
where there was little increase in overweight and obesity relative to 
other regions®*. By contrast, the large increase in diabetes* and adi- 
posity® in Oceania may have contributed to the decrease in HDL cho- 
lesterol in this region. The Pearson correlation coefficient between 
the change in HDL cholesterol and the change in body-mass index’ was 
-0.87 for women and -0.69 for men using countries in the high-income 
Asia-Pacific region and Oceania, the two regions that had the largest 
increase and decrease, respectively, in HDL cholesterol; the Pearson 
correlation coefficient for the change in HDL cholesterol and change 
in diabetes prevalence” was —0.84 for women and —0.69 for men. Inthe 
same regions, the Pearson correlation coefficient between the change 
innon-HDL cholesterol and the change in body-mass index® was 0.77 
for women and 0.62 for men; for the change in non-HDL cholesterol 
and the change in diabetes prevalence”, the Pearson correlation coef- 
ficient was 0.54 for women and 0.40 for men. 

Although it has previously been documented that the prevalence of 
adiposity®’, diabetes” and high blood pressure® is now higher in low- 
and middle-income countries than in high-income countries, higher 
cholesterol is commonly considered to be a feature of affluent west- 
ern nations’. We show that, when focusing on non-HDL cholesterol, 
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Fig. 5| Deaths from IHD and ischaemic stroke attributable to high non-HDL cholesterol by region in 1990 and 2017 for women and men. a, Deaths in women 
attributable to high non-HDL cholesterol. b, Deaths in men attributable to high non-HDL cholesterol. 
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middle-income countries have emerged as the new global epicentre 
of non-optimal cholesterol as they did for other major cardiovascular 
disease risk factors, indicating that there is no sucha thing as a western 
risk factor. At the same time, the populations of high-income countries 
would also benefit from further lowering non-HDL cholesterol. There- 
fore, population-based policies and personal interventions to improve 
nutrition and enhance treatment are nowneeded inall countries, espe- 
cially as a part of the movement towards universal health coverage. 
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Methods 


Our aim was to estimate trends in mean total, HDL and non-HDL cho- 
lesterol for 200 countries and territories (Supplementary Table 2).We 
used non-HDL cholesterol rather than low-density lipoprotein (LDL) 
cholesterol because most studies in our analysis had measured total 
cholesterol and HDL cholesterol, from which non-HDL cholesterol can 
be calculated through subtraction. By contrast, LDL cholesterol was 
directly measured in only around 14% of studies. When LDL cholesterol 
is not directly measured, its calculation requires data on triglycerides, 
which were available in approximately 64% of the studies. Furthermore, 
the most-commonly used estimation method-that is, the Friedewald 
equation—can be inaccurate, particularly at high levels of triglycer- 
ides**, Non-HDL and LDL cholesterol were highly correlated (Pearson 
correlation coefficient = 0.94) in studies with data on both variables 
(Extended Data Fig. 9), because LDL cholesterol constitutes most of 
non-HDL cholesterol. Furthermore, non-HDL cholesterol predicts 
IHD risk at least as well as LDL cholesterol>*, and can be measured at 
a lower cost than LDL cholesterol, which is relevant for how widely it 
can be used in low- and middle-income countries. Although non-HDL 
cholesterol is now commonly used in clinical guidelines** *°, LDL cho- 
lesterol continues to bea key target for treatment**”, possibly because 
the interpretation of non-HDL cholesterol is more complex than LDL 
cholesterol alone. Specifically, an increase in non-HDL cholesterol 
could be due to the increase in LDL cholesterol or very-low-density 
lipoprotein cholesterol”. Furthermore, there is some evidence that 
triglyceride levels are high in Asian populations, compared to levels 
seen in high-income western countries*’. Therefore, dataonnon-HDL 
cholesterol can motivate dietary interventions to both reduce LDL 
cholesterol (for example, reducing saturated and trans fat intake) 
and triglyceride levels (for example, reducing refined carbohydrates 
and increasing omega-3 fatty acids) as well as treatments that lower 
LDL cholesterol (statins), alongside those that lower triglycerides (for 
example, fibrates). 


Data sources 

We used a database of population-based data on cardiometabolic risk 
factors collated by the NCD Risk Factor Collaboration (NCD-RisC), 
a worldwide network of health researchers and practitioners that 
systematically monitors the worldwide trends and variations in 
non-communicable disease (NCD) risk factors. The database was 
collated through multiple routes for identifying and accessing data. 
We accessed publicly available population-based multi-country and 
national measurement surveys (for example, Demographic and Health 
Surveys and surveys identified through the Inter-University Consor- 
tium for Political and Social Research and European Health Interview 
& Health Examination Surveys Database). We requested, via the World 
Health Organization (WHO) and its regional and country offices, from 
ministries of health and other national health and statistical agen- 
cies to identify and access population-based surveys. Requests were 
also sent via the World Heart Federation to its national partners. We 
made a similar request to the co-authors of an earlier pooled analysis 
of cardiometabolic risk factors’ *, and invited the co-authors of the 
analysis to reanalyse data from their studies and join NCD-RisC. Finally, 
to identify major sources that were not accessed through the above 
routes, we searched and reviewed published studies as described in 
the Supplementary Information and invited all eligible studies to join 
NCD-RisC. 

For each data source, we recorded the available information about 
the study population, start year and duration of measurement, sam- 
pling approach and measurement methods. The information about 
study population was used to establish that each data source was 
population-based, and to assess whether it covered the whole country, 
multiple subnational regions or one or asmall number of communities, 
and whether it was rural, urban or combined. 


We carefully checked all data sources in terms of how they met our 
inclusion and exclusion criteria listed below. We identified duplicate 
data sources by comparing studies from the same country and year. 
Additionally, all NCD-RisC members are asked periodically to review 
the list of sources from their country, to suggest additional sources not 
inthe database, and to verify that the included data meet the inclusion 
criteria listed below and are not duplicates. The NCD-RisC database is 
continuously updated through the above routes and through regular 
contact with NCD-RisC members. 

Anonymized individual record data from sources included in 
NCD-RisC were reanalysed according to acommon protocol. Within 
each survey, we included participants aged 18 years and older who 
were not pregnant. We removed participants with implausible total 
cholesterol levels (defined as total cholesterol levels of <1.75 mmol I 
or >20 mmol I“, or total cholesterol values that were lower than HDL 
cholesterol values) (<0.05% of all participants with total cholesterol 
measurements) or HDL cholesterol levels (defined as HDL cholesterol 
levels of <0.4 mmol! or >5 mmol I“, or total cholesterol values that 
were lower than HDL cholesterol values) (<0.15% of all participants with 
HDL cholesterol measurements). When data onLDL cholesterol were 
also available, we removed individuals for whom the sum of LDL and 
HDL cholesterol level surpassed total cholesterol level by more than is 
plausible based onthe limits to errors in their measurement (following 
the CDC Cholesterol Reference Method Laboratory Network (CRMLN) 
standards, these errors were set at 8.9% for total cholesterol, 13% for 
HDL cholesterol and 12% for LDL cholesterol) (<0.06% of all participants 
with total cholesterol and HDL cholesterol measurements)* *. 

We calculated mean total cholesterol, mean HDL cholesterol and 
mean non-HDL cholesterol, and associated standard errors and sam- 
ple sizes, by sex and age group (18-19 years, 20-29 years, followed by 
10-year age groups and 80+ years). All analyses incorporated appro- 
priate sample weights and complex survey design in calculating 
age-sex-specific means when applicable. To ensure summaries were 
prepared according to the study protocol, computer code was provided 
to NCD-RisC members who requested assistance. All submitted data 
were checked independently by at least two researchers. Questions and 
clarifications were discussed with NCD-RisC members and resolved 
before the data were incorporated in the database. 

Finally, we obtained data not accessed through the above routes 
by extracting data from published reports of all additional national 
health surveys identified through the above-described strategies, as 
wellas eight sites of the WHO Multinational MONItoring of trends and 
determinants in CArdiovascular disease (MONICA) project that were 
not deposited in the MONICA Data Centre. Data were extracted from 
published reports only when reported by sex and in age groups no wider 
than 20 years. Wealso used data froma previous pooling study’ when 
such data did not overlap with those accessed through the above routes. 


Data inclusion and exclusion 

Data sources were included in NCD-RisC database if: (1) measured data 
ontotal, LDL, HDL cholesterol and/or triglycerides were available; (2) 
study participants were 10 years of age or older; (3) data were collected 
using a probabilistic sampling method witha defined sampling frame; 
(4) data were from population samples at the national, subnational 
(covering one or more subnational regions, more than three urban 
communities or more than five rural communities) or community (one 
orasmall number of communities) level; (5) data were collected in or 
after 1950; and (6) data were from the countries and territories listed 
in Supplementary Table 2. 

We excluded all data sources that included only hypercholesterolae- 
mia or dyslipidaemia diagnosis history or medication status without 
measurement of cholesterol levels. We also excluded data sources 
on population subgroups for which the lipid profile may differ sys- 
tematically from the general population, including: (1) studies that 
had included or excluded people on the basis of their health status or 


cardiovascular risk; (2) studies for which the participants were only 
from ethnic minorities; (3) studies that had recruited only specific edu- 
cational, occupational or socioeconomic subgroups, with the exception 
noted below; and (4) studies that had recruited participants through 
health facilities, with the exception noted below. 

We used school-based data in countries and for age-sex groups, for 
which secondary school enrolment was 70% or higher. We used data for 
which the sampling frame was health insurance schemes in countries 
in which at least 80% of the population was insured. Finally, we used 
data collected through general practice and primary-care systems in 
high-income and central European countries with universal insurance, 
because contact with the primary-care systems tends to be as good as or 
better than response rates for population-based surveys. We used data 
sources regardless of fasting status, because the differences between 
fasting and non-fasting measurements are negligible for total, non-HDL 
and HDL cholesterol”, and therefore non-fasting lipid profiles are now 
widely endorsed for the estimation of cardiovascular risk**””. 


Data used in the analysis 

For this paper, we used data from the NCD-RisC database for years 
1980 to 2018 and individuals aged 18 years and older. A list of the data 
sources that we used in this analysis and their characteristics is provided 
in Supplementary Table 1. The data comprised 1,127 population-based 
measurement surveys and studies that included measurements of 
blood lipids on 102.6 million participants aged 18 years and older. 
We had at least one data source for 161 of the 200 countries that we 
made estimates for, covering 92.4% of the world’s population in 2018 
(Extended Data Fig. 1); and at least two data sources for 104 countries 
(87.5% of the world population). Of these 1,127 sources, 409 (36.3%) 
sampled from national populations, 250 (22.2%) covered one or more 
subnational regions, and the remaining 468 (41.5%) were from oneora 
small number of communities. Regionally, data availability ranged from 
around 2 data sources per country in sub-Saharan Africa to approxi- 
mately 35 sources per country inthe high-income Asia-Pacific region. 
In total, 454 data sources (40.3%) were from years before 2000 and the 
remaining 673 (59.7%) were collected from 2001 onwards. 


Adjusting for the differences in mean cholesterol between 
portable device and laboratory measurements 
In 112 (10%) of the 1,127 data sources used in our analysis (11.5% and 5.8% 
of age-sex-specific data points for total and HDL cholesterol, respec- 
tively) lipids were measured using a portable device. Some portable 
devices have narrower analytical ranges than laboratory methods, 
which results in truncations of blood cholesterol data that are outside 
their range (Supplementary Table 3). This may in turn affect the popula- 
tion mean. Although cholesterol concentrations that fall outside the 
analytical range are displayed as ‘high’ (above the measurement range) 
or ‘low (belowthe measurement range) by these devices, different sur- 
veys record and code cholesterol concentrations outside the analytical 
range in different ways, for example using ‘too low’, ‘too high’ and ‘error’ 
codes; assigning the minimum or maximum value to individuals whose 
cholesterol was below or above the analytical range, respectively; set- 
ting values outside the analytical range to missing; and so on. We used 
an approach that treated surveys with such data consistently. 
Specifically, we first dropped all participants with cholesterol levels 
below and at the minimum, and at and above the maximum, values of 
the analytical range of each portable device before calculating the mean 
cholesterol (Supplementary Table 3). We then developed conversion 
regressions to adjust the mean cholesterol levels measured using a 
portable device (calculated over the restricted range, Supplementary 
Table 3) to the levels expected using laboratory measurements. The 
dependent variable in each regression was mean total, non-HDL or HDL 
cholesterol for the full range, and the main independent variable was 
mean total, non-HDL or HDL cholesterol over the above-mentioned 
restricted cholesterol range of the portable devices. The regression 


coefficients were estimated from data sources for which lipids were 
measured ina laboratory, and thus had the full range of measurement 
and could be used to calculate both dependent and independent vari- 
ables. When estimating the regression coefficients, we constructed the 
dependent variable using the full data, and the independent variable 
by dropping the values outside the above-mentioned restricted cho- 
lesterol range of each device, mimicking those that would be expected 
if a portable device had been used. Separate models were developed 
according to the specific range of the different portable devices. All 
regressions included terms for age and sex, as well as interactions 
between predictors and age and sex, based on the Bayesian information 
criterion’’. The regressions for mean non-HDL cholesterol also included 
mean total cholesterol and mean HDL cholesterol because non-HDL 
cholesterol is calculated from total cholesterol and HDL cholesterol. 
We excluded data points for which there were fewer than 25 individu- 
als for the purpose of estimating the coefficients of these regressions. 
All sources of uncertainty in the conversion—including the sampling 
uncertainty of the original data, the uncertainty of the regression coef- 
ficients and residuals—were carried forward by using repeated draws 
from their respective distributions. The regression coefficients and 
number of data points used to estimate the coefficients are shown in 
Supplementary Table 4. 


Statistical analysis 

We used a statistical model to estimate mean total, non-HDL and HDL 
cholesterol by country, year, sex and age using all of the available data. 
The model is described in detail in a statistical paper and related sub- 
stantive papers®*?*38; the computer code is available at http://www. 
ncdrisc.org/. In summary, we organized countries into 21 regions, 
mainly based on geography and national income; these regions were 
further aggregated into 9 ‘super-regions’ (Supplementary Table 2). The 
model hada hierarchical structure in which estimates for each country 
and year were informed by its own data, if available, and by data from 
other years in the same country and from other countries, especially 
countries in the same region or super-region with data for similar 
time periods. The extent to which estimates for each country-year 
are influenced by data from other years and other countries depends 
on whether the country has data, the sample size of data, whether or 
not they are national, and the within-country and within-region data 
variability. The model incorporated nonlinear time trends comprising 
linear terms and a second-order random walk. The age association of 
blood lipids was modelled using a cubic spline to allow nonlinear age 
patterns, which might vary across countries. The model accounted for 
the possibility that blood lipids in subnational and community samples 
might systematically differ from nationally representative ones; and/ 
or have larger variation. These features were implemented by includ- 
ing data-driven fixed-effect and random-effect terms for subnational 
and community data. The fixed effects adjust for systematic differ- 
ences between subnational or community studies and national studies. 
The random effects allow national data to have larger influence onthe 
estimates than subnational or community data with similar sample 
sizes. The model also accounted for rural-urban differences in blood 
lipids, through the use of data-driven fixed effects for rural-only and 
urban-only studies. These rural and urban effects were weighted by the 
difference between study-level and country-level urbanization in the 
year in which the study was done. The proportion of the national popu- 
lation living in urban areas was also included as a predictor (covariate) 
in the model. The model for mean non-HDL and HDL cholesterol also 
used age-standardized mean total cholesterol as a covariate. 

We fitted the statistical model with the Markov chain Monte Carlo 
(MCMC) algorithm, and obtained 5,000 post-burn-in samples from 
the posterior distribution of model parameters, which were in turn 
used to obtain the posterior distributions of mean total, non-HDL and 
HDL cholesterol. We calculated average change in mean total, HDL and 
non-HDL cholesterol across the 39 years of analysis (reported as change 
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per decade). Age-standardized estimates were generated by taking 
weighted averages of age-sex-specific estimates, using the WHO stand- 
ard population. Estimates for regions and the world were calculated 
as population-weighted averages of the constituent country estimates 
by age group and sex. The reported credible intervals represent the 
2.5-97.5th percentiles of the posterior distributions. We also report 
the posterior probability that an estimated increase or decrease rep- 
resents a truly increasing or decreasing trend as opposed to a chance 
observation. We performed all analyses by sex, because blood lipids 
levels and trends are different in men and women. 


Validation of statistical model 

We tested how well our statistical model predicts missing data, known 
as external predictive validity, intwo different tests. In the first test, we 
held out all data from 10% of countries with data (that is, created the 
appearance of countries with no data where we actually had data). The 
countries for which the data were withheld were randomly selected 
from the following three groups: data rich (5 or more data sources, with 
at least one data source after the year 2000), data poor (1 datasource) 
and average data availability (2-4 data sources). Inthe second test, we 
assessed other patterns of missing data by holding out 10% of our data 
sources, again from a mix of data-rich, data-poor and average-data 
countries, as defined above. For a given country, we either held out 
arandom half of the data of a country or all of the 2000-2018 data 
of the country to determine, respectively, how well we filled in the 
gaps for countries with intermittent data and how well we estimated in 
countries without recent data. In both tests, we then fitted the model 
to the remaining 90% of the countries (test 1) or data sources (test 2) 
and made estimates of the held-out observations. We repeated each 
test five times, holding outa different subset of datain each repetition. 
In both tests, we calculated the differences between the held-out data 
and the estimates. We also calculated the 95% credible intervals of the 
estimates; in a model with good external predictive validity, 95% of 
held-out values would be included in the 95% credible intervals. 

Our statistical model performed well inthe external validation tests, 
that is, in estimating mean cholesterol when data were missing. The 
estimates of mean total, non-HDL and HDL cholesterol were unbiased, 
as evidenced with median errors that were very close to zero globally 
for every outcome and test, and less than +0.30 mmol!"in every subset 
of withheld data except for women in the high-income Asia-Pacific 
region in test 1 for non-HDL cholesterol (median error 0.47 mmol I") 
and men in south Asia in test 2 for non-HDL cholesterol (median error 
-0.33 mmol I) (Supplementary Table 5). The 95% credible intervals 
of estimated means covered 83-92% and 75-83% of true data globally 
inthe first and second tests, respectively. In subsets, coverage ranged 
from 47% to 100%, but was mostly greater than 75%, with coverage 
generally lower in test 2 than test 1. Median absolute errors ranged 
from 0.07 to 0.23 mmol I" globally for different outcomes and sexes, 
and were no more than 0.45 mmol I‘ in all subsets of withheld data, 
except for women in the high-income Asia-Pacific region for non-HDL 
cholesterol in test 1 (median absolute error 0.47 mmol I”). 


Calculation of the number of deaths attributable to high 
cholesterol 

We estimated the number of deaths from IHD and ischaemic stroke 
attributable to high non-HDL cholesterol. For each country, year, sex 
and age group, we first calculated the population attributable frac- 
tions—thatis, the proportion of deaths from IHD and ischaemic stroke 
that would have been prevented if non-HDL cholesterol levels were at 
an optimal level (defined as a mean of 1.8-2.2 mmol I") in the popula- 
tion®”’. For these calculations, we used age-specific relative risks from 
meta-analyses of prospective cohort studies*>»°. The number of IHD 
and ischaemic stroke deaths attributable to high non-HDL cholesterol 
was calculated for each country-year—age-sex group by multiplying the 
cause-specific population attributable fractions by the cause-specific 


deaths from the Global Burden of Disease study in 1990 and 2017 (the 
earliest and latest years with cause-specific mortality data). 


Strengths and limitations 

The strengths of our study include its scope in making consistent and 
comparable estimates of trends in blood cholesterol and its cardio- 
vascular disease mortality burden, over almost four decades for all of 
the countries in the world, including global estimates of non-HDL and 
HDL cholesterol. We used a large amount of population-based data, 
which came from countries in which 92% of the global adult population 
lives. We used only data from studies that had measured blood lipids 
to avoid bias in self-reported data. Data were analysed according toa 
consistent protocol, and the characteristics and quality of data from 
each country were rigorously verified through repeated checks by 
NCD-RisC members. We pooled data using a statistical model that 
took into account the epidemiological features of cholesterol, includ- 
ing nonlinear time trends and age associations. Our statistical model 
used all available data while giving more weight to national data than 
to subnational and community sources. 

Similar to all global analyses, our study is affected by some limita- 
tions. Despite our extensive efforts to identify and access worldwide 
population-based data, some countries had no or few data sources, 
especially those in sub-Saharan Africa, the Caribbean, central Asia 
and Melanesia. Estimates for these countries relied mostly or entirely 
on the statistical model, which shares information across countries 
and regions through its hierarchy. Data scarcity is reflected in wider 
uncertainty intervals of our estimates for these countries and regions, 
highlighting the need for national NCD-oriented surveillance. The 
distribution of lipids measured ina population using a portable device, 
which was used in 10% of our studies, may be truncated and may there- 
fore affect the population mean. To overcome this issue, we developed 
conversion regressions to adjust mean cholesterol levels measured 
using a portable device to the levels expected in laboratory measure- 
ments; the conversion regressions used for this purpose had good 
predictive accuracy. Although most studies had measured cholesterol 
in serum samples, around 7% had used plasma samples. As choles- 
terol measured in plasma and serum samples differ” by only about 3%, 
adjusting for plasma-serum differences would have little effect on our 
results, as seen ina previous analysis. Although methods to measure 
total and HDL cholesterol have evolved over time, since the 1950s there 
have been systematic efforts to standardize lipid measurements that 
have resulted in increased comparability between different methods. 
Inour analysis, 90% of studies measured lipids in a laboratory; of these 
studies more than 60% for total cholesterol and more than 70% for 
HDL cholesterol participated in a lipid standardization programme 
or quality control scheme. We did not analyse emerging lipid mark- 
ers suchas apolipoprotein B and apolipoprotein A-I, because they are 
neither commonly measured in population-based health surveys, nor 
routinely used in clinical practice*. 


Comparison with other studies 

There are no global analyses on trends in lipid fractions for comparison 
with our results. Our findings for total cholesterol were largely consist- 
ent with the only other previous analysis’, but we estimated a larger 
decrease in mean total cholesterol in high-income western countries 
and central Europe, and a larger increase in southeast Asia, because 
we had an additional decade of data compared with the earlier global 
analysis. Therefore, although the highest mean total cholesterol levels 
reported previously’, for 2008, were still in high-income western coun- 
tries, we estimated that in 2018 total cholesterol was equally high or 
higher in southeast Asia. Our findings on mean total cholesterol trends 
are also largely consistent with previous multi- and single-country 
reports!” 2152-73_ Differences from previous studies—for example, 
in Italy”, Lithuania®, the Netherlands®, Russian Federation® and in 
some countries that participated in the MONICA Project*’—mostly arise 


because our study covered a longer period and used a larger number 
of data sources. Studies"85*3°*”94-”” that have reported trends in 
lipid fractions for a period longer than 15 years have found changes 
in non-HDL cholesterol (or in LDL cholesterol for some studies) that 
were consistent with our results. 


Reporting summary 


Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Estimates of mean total, non-HDL and HDL cholesterol by country, 
year and sex are available at http://www.ncdrisc.org/. Input data from 
publicly available sources can also be downloaded from http://www. 
ncdrisc.org/. For other data sources, contact information for data 
providers can be obtained from http://www.ncdrisc.org/. 


Code availability 


The computer code for the Bayesian hierarchical model used in this 
work is available at http://www.ncdrisc.org/. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Number of datasources by country. The colour indicates the number of data sources for each country used in the analysis. Countries and 
territories that were not included in the analysis are coloured ingrey. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Number of data sources by region and year. The size of each circle shows the number of data sources for each region and year, and the 
colours indicate the relative size of national, subnational and community data sources. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Age-standardized mean total cholesterol by country in 1980 and 2018 for women and men. One mmol ‘is equivalent to 38.61mg dl". 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Age-standardized mean HDL cholesterol by country in 1980 and 2018 for women and men. One mmol I‘ is equivalent to 38.61 mg dl”. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Change per decade in age-standardized mean total cholesterol by country for women and men. One mmol!“ is equivalent to 
38.61mg dl". 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Change per decade in age-standardized mean HDL cholesterol by country for women and men. One mmol!‘ is equivalent to 
38.61m¢g dl". 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | The association between mean LDL and non-HDL cholesterol in studies that measured lipids ina laboratory that had data for both 
variables. Each data point is one study-age-sex group (n= 6,864). One mmolI‘is equivalent to 38.61 mg dl". 
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Reporting Summary 


Nature Research wishes to improve the reproducibility of the work that we publish. This form provides structure for consistency and transparency 
in reporting. For further information on Nature Research policies, see Authors & Referees and the Editorial Policy Checklist. 


Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
4 Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


Oo For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection Processing of secondary data was conducted using the statistical software R (version 3.6.0). 
Data analysis All analyses were conducting using the statistical software R (version 3.6.0). The code for estimation of mean risk factor trends is 
available at www.ncdrisc.org. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- A description of any restrictions on data availability 


This is a data-pooling study that brings together more than 1000 disparate data sources and uses a Bayesian hierarchical model to estimate population risk factor 
trends. Estimates of mean total, non-HDL and HDL cholesterol by country, year, and sex will be available from www.ncdrisc.org upon the publication of the paper. 
Some of the input data sources are publicly available, for which we will add links in the final version of the paper. Others are the property of specific research groups 
and agencies, for which we will provide contact information. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 
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For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Behavioural & social sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Study description We pooled and re-analysed population-based data that had measured blood lipids in adults to estimate trends in mean total, non-HDL 
and HDL cholesterol from 1980 to 2018 for 200 countries and territories, using a Bayesian hierarchical model. 
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Research sample We pooled data from 1,127 population-based studies of blood lipids conducted in 161 countries, with measurement of blood lipids in 
over 102 million adults aged 18 years and older. Studies were representative of a national, subnational or community population. 


Sampling strategy We included data collected using a probabilistic sampling method with a defined sampling frame. We therefore included studies with 
simple random and complex survey designs but excluded convenience samples. 


Data collection We used data on measured blood lipids to calculate mean total, non-HDL and HDL cholesterol. We excluded self-reported data. 


Timing We pooled data collected from 1980 to 2018. We also included national studies for the 3 years prior to 1980 (n=1), assigning them to 
1980, so that they can inform the estimates in countries with slightly earlier national data. 


Data exclusions We excluded all data sources that included only hypercholesterolemia or dyslipidaemia diagnosis history or medication status without 
measurement of cholesterol levels. We also excluded data sources on population subgroups whose lipid profile may differ systematically 
from the general population, including: 
¢ studies that had included or excluded people based on their health status or cardiovascular risk; 
¢ studies whose participants were only ethnic minorities; 
¢ specific educational, occupational, or socioeconomic subgroups, with the exception noted below; 
¢ those recruited through health facilities, with the exception noted below. 


We used school-based data in countries, and in age-sex groups, where secondary school enrollment was 70% or higher. We used data 
whose sampling frame was health insurance schemes in countries where at least 80% of the population were insured. Finally, we used 
data collected through general practice and primary care systems in high-income and central European countries with universal 
insurance, because contact with the primary care systems tends to be as good as or better than response rates for population-based 
surveys. Our exclusion criteria were established at the initiation of the study to ensure all data were representative. 


Non-participation Our inclusion/exclusion criteria were designed to ensure participants of the surveys included were representative of the general 
population from which each sample was drawn. 


Randomization Our study is descriptive, and we did not carry out experiments. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 

n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
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Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 
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Human evolutionary history is rich with the interbreeding of divergent populations. 
Most humans outside of Africa trace about 2% of their genomes to admixture from 
Neanderthals, which occurred 50-60 thousand years ago’. Here we examine the effect 
of this event using 14.4 million putative archaic chromosome fragments that were 
detected in fully phased whole-genome sequences from 27,566 Icelanders, 
corresponding toa range of 56,388-112,709 unique archaic fragments that cover 
38.0-48.2% of the callable genome. On the basis of the similarity with known archaic 
genomes, we assign 84.5% of fragments to an Altai or Vindija Neanderthal origin and 
3.3% to Denisovan origin; 12.2% of fragments are of unknown origin. We find that 
Icelanders have more Denisovan-like fragments than expected through incomplete 
lineage sorting. This is best explained by Denisovan gene flow, either into ancestors of 
the introgressing Neanderthals or directly into humans. A within-individual, paired 
comparison of archaic fragments with syntenic non-archaic fragments revealed that, 
although the overall rate of mutation was similar in humans and Neanderthals during 
the 500 thousand years that their lineages were separate, there were differences in the 
relative frequencies of mutation types—perhaps due to different generation intervals 


for males and females. Finally, we assessed 271 phenotypes, report 5 associations 
driven by variants in archaic fragments and show that the majority of previously 
reported associations are better explained by non-archaic variants. 


Eurasians are estimated to trace around 2% of their genomes to intro- 
gression from archaic humans’ related to the Vindija Neanderthal’. 
In Europeans, archaic ancestry is consistent with contributions by 
a single population of Neanderthals? through one or more pulses*’. 
As many archaic fragments still segregate in contemporary popula- 
tions, it follows that archaic genomes can be partially mined from 
whole-genome sequence data from Europeans. Once such archaic 
fragments are identified, it is possible to determine the effect that 
variants in these fragments have on phenotypic diversity in modern 
humans*”, 

Previous attempts to identify archaic fragments in contemporary 
humans have generally relied on existing archaic genomes", which 
partially represent the haplotypic diversity of the archaic populations. 
Moreover, the introgressing Neanderthals were probably from popula- 
tions that were separated both in time and space from the three archaic 
individuals who have so far been sequenced to high coverage—hereafter 
referred to as DAV (Denisovan, Altai Neanderthal and Vindija Neander- 
thal)!”!8, Some archaic fragments in contemporary humans will be 
missed by methods that depend on DAV genomes. Even more would 
be missed if the genetic information of introgressing Neanderthals is 
not well represented by one of the DAV genomes, for example, owing 
to admixture between archaic groups'*”. Here we investigated the 


archaic diversity in contemporary Europeans and its relationship to 
the DAV genomes. 


A diverse set of introgressed fragments 


We used a two-state hidden Markov model that is not conditioned 
on DAV genomes” to search for archaic fragments independently in 
55,132 haploid genomes from 27,566 sequenced Icelanders that were 
sequenced to 30X and accurately phased using long-range phasing” 
(Supplementary Information 1, 2.1). The model detects fragments 
with a high density of derived alleles that were not found in an out- 
group population of 292 sub-Saharan Africans (hereafter referred to as 
Africans) from the 1000 Genomes Project. For all subsequent analy- 
ses, we retained 14,422,595 fragments with a posterior probability of 
more than 90% of being archaic (Supplementary Information 2). This 
threshold was used because simulations indicate that our model has 
a false-positive rate of less than 4% while still recovering around 71.5% 
of all archaic sequences per haploid genome (Extended Data Fig. land 
Supplementary Information 2.3, 3.2). 

The archaic fragments carried derived alleles at 395,304 
single-nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) that are absent in Africans 
(Supplementary Data 1). Of these variants, 147,925 were found in the 
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Fig. 1| Archaic diversity in 55,132 Icelandic haploid genomes. a, The total 
length of the genome covered by archaic fragments using: all SNPs, DAV-linked 
and DAV SNPs, and only DAV SNPs. The amount of archaic sequences from 
previous studies based on the 1000 Genomes Project is also shown (Sprime’, 
Sstar' and CRF'). Sample sizes are shown above the bar. b, The distribution of 
the average amount of archaic sequences per haploid genome. c, Fraction of 
theintrogressing genome covered by different numbers of haplotypes. We 
classify fragments into groups of haplotypes for which the mean difference 
between fragments in the cluster is less than 1 difference per 10 kb. We do this 


DAV genomes (hereafter DAV variants). These variants and the frag- 
ments that carried them are very likely to be archaic in origin”. The 
remaining 247,379 SNPs have derived alleles that were not observed 
in the DAV genomes. Some may have been present in introgressing 
Neanderthals, but are not captured by the three DAV genomes. Others 
could have arisen on archaic fragments in humans after the introgres- 
sion. The remainder are non-archaic variants that were not observed in 
our African reference set. Archaic variants that are not observed inthe 
DAV genomes are expected to be in strong linkage disequilibrium with 
DAV variants from the same archaic fragments. Of the 247,379 putative 
archaic variants, 47,193 were found to be linked (r?> 0.9) to at least one 
nearby DAV variant (DAV-linked variants), whereas 145,153 were found 
on fragments with DAV variants but were not linked to them. The latter 
DAV-unlinked variants tend to have a lower frequency than DAV and 
DAV-linked variants, suggesting that many of the underlying muta- 
tions occurred on archaic fragments after Neanderthal introgression 
(Extended Data Fig. 2a). The remaining 55,033 variants were found 
on putative archaic fragments with no DAV variants and are hereafter 
called nonDAV variants. 

As introgressing archaic variants must be at least 50 thousand 
years old, they have a greater chance of being found in multiple 
populations than non-archaic variants of the same frequency. Both 
DAV-unlinked and nonDAV variants are found less often in European 
populations from the 1000 Genomes Project (55% and 64%, respec- 
tively) (Extended Data Fig. 2b) than DAV and DAV-linked variants (84% 
and 77%, respectively) after controlling for allele frequency. This is 
consistent with fewer DAV-unlinked and nonDAV variants having an 
archaic origin. DAV-unlinked variants are closer to the ends of putative 
archaic fragments than DAV variants: 12.3 kilobases (kb) compared with 
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for all SNPs, DAV-linked and DAV SNPs, and DAV SNPs. d, The genome-wide 
distribution of archaic haplotypes, coloured according to the DAV genome that 
they are closest to. Unknown, no derived alleles shared with a DAV genome; 
ambiguous, alleles that are equidistant to more than1 DAV genome. The inset 
shows a 225-kb region on chromosome 15 that has a high fragment diversity. 
SNPs are coloured according to the DAV genome that they are found in; 
non-DAV and DAV-linked/unlinked SNPs are shown in black. The absolute 
frequency of each fragment is shown onthe right. Some fragments appear to 
be Denisovan, while others are a mosaic of Denisovan and Neanderthal. 


26.8 kb median distance from the edge (Wilcoxon signed-ranked test, 
P<2.2 x10) (Supplementary Fig. 2.5.3), indicating a slight increase 
in false positives at the ends of fragments. 

The 14,422,595 candidate archaic fragments correspond to 
112,709 unique fragments (based on start-end positions), have a 
combined length of 1,818 Gb and cover 1.179 Gb (48.2%) of the call- 
able genome (2.445 Gb) (Fig. 1a), exceeding previous studies using 
Sprime (0.688 Gb)°, Sstar (0.846 Gb)** and CRF (0.834 Gb)» (Fig. 1a). 
After pruning fragments to start and end with DAV-linked and DAV vari- 
ants, archaic coverage is estimated to be 0.962 Gb (39.3% of the callable 
genome, spanned by 59,124 unique fragments). The most conservative 
estimate of archaic coverage, based on ends defined by only DAV vari- 
ants, is 0.929 Gb (38% of the callable genome, spanned by 56,388 unique 
fragments) (Fig. 1aand Supplementary Table 2.4.1). Even after analysing 
55,132 haploid genomes, it may be deduced that not all archaic frag- 
ments have been detected in Icelanders (Supplementary Figs. 2.4.3, 
2.5.4), and even more remain to be found in other populations. 

An average of 261.6 archaic fragments, corresponding to around 
33 Mb, were identified per haploid genome (Fig. 1b and Supplementary 
Information 2.3). Callable positions in the genome were, on average, 
covered by 743 archaic fragments, corresponding to an average fre- 
quency of 1.34% in the 55,132 haploid genomes analysed. These are 
probably underestimates, because our method misses archaic frag- 
ments that are short or not sufficiently divergent from non-archaic 
fragments. Simulations suggest a false-negative rate of 28.5%, sug- 
gesting that the frequency of archaic fragments may be closer to 1.9% 
(Supplementary Information 3.2). 

The average nucleotide diversity between overlapping archaic frag- 
ments, when considering DAV and DAV-linked variants is 2.00 x 10° 
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Fig. 2 | Phylogenetic relationships of archaic fragments to sequenced 
archaic genomes. Throughout this figure Vindija is shown in blue, Altaiin red 
and Denisovain green. D,y;, introgressing Denisovan population; Nyy, 
introgressing Neanderthal population. Branch thickness in the phylogenetic 
trees reflects the effective population size, in which the human ancestral 
branchis 10,000. Split times were obtained froma previous study! and the N, is 
calculated according to Supplementary Information 2.7.2. a, b, Two different 
scenarios to account for the presence of Denisovan fragments in 
contemporary Icelanders are shown. a, Denisovan introgression into 
Neandertals is followed by Neanderthal introgression into humans. b, Direct 
Denisovan introgression into the ancestor of all non-Africans. kyr, thousand 
years ago. c, Length distribution of Altai, Denisovan and Vindija fragments. The 
dashed lines indicate the mean segment lengths. Altai Neanderthal, 
length =157 + 1.045 kb; Denisovan, length =108 +1.498 kb; Vindija Neanderthal, 
length =162+ 0.626 kb; lengths are mean+s.e.m. 


(95% confidence interval, 1.86 x 10°-2.12 x 10>), whichis similar to the 
heterozygosity in Neanderthals (Altai Neanderthal, 1.63 x 10°; Vindija 
Neanderthal, 1.71 x 10°) and the Altai Denisovan (1.89 x 10°). Some 
genomic regions contained highly diverse archaic fragments indicative 
of multiple introgressing haplotypes (Extended Data Fig. 3). To shed 
light on the number of archaic individuals who contributed to con- 
temporary humans, we clustered overlapping fragments and divided 
them into subgroups that did not exceed a mean pairwise distance 
of 1 variant per 10 kb (Supplementary Information 5). We postulate 
that each subgroup approximates a different introgressing archaic 
haplotype. When only DAV and DAV-linked variants were used to define 
subgroups, the percentage of fragments assigned to just one subgroup 
is 88.1% (Fig. 1c and Supplementary Information 5.2), which increases 
to 93.2% using only DAV variants. However, even with such stringent 
criteria, we find genomic regions with up to six different archaic hap- 
lotypes—indicating that multiple archaic individuals were involved in 
the introgression (Supplementary Fig. 5.1.1). 

Figure 1d shows the genomic distribution of archaic fragments and 
the DAV genome that they share the most variants with: Vindija Nean- 
derthal (50.8%), Altai Neanderthal (13.1%), Denisovan (3.3%), two or 
more DAV genomes (20.4%) or not shared with a DAV genome (unknown, 
12.2%). Fragments of unknown origin are longer (mean = 77.9 kb, 
s.e.m. = 0.5 kb) than false-positive archaic fragments in simulations 
(mean = 40.7 kb, s.e.m. = 0.7 kb) (Extended Data Fig. 1 and Supple- 
mentary Information 3.2). However, a higher false-positive rate for 
unknown fragments is suggested by a shorter mean coalescence time 
to sub-Saharan Africans (34,130 generations, s.e.m. = 136 genera- 
tions) than for archaic fragments that contain DAV variants (38,318 
generations, s.e.m. = 48 generations) (Wilcoxon signed-ranked test, 
P<2.2x10"*) (Extended Data Fig. 4). Because our method of detection 
is not dependent on existing archaic genomes, we are able to detect 


mosaic fragments that switch similarity with different DAV genomes 
along their length. Figure 1d shows an example of a mosaic fragment, 
with multiple Denisovan-specific derived alleles in the first 250 kb, 
followed by Altai-specific variants (Supplementary Figs. 2.6.4-2.6.10). 
We find that 18.9% of fragments are mosaic. 

Both our results and previous studies’ indicate that the introgressing 
Neanderthal was closer to the Vindija Neanderthal than the Altai Nean- 
derthal or Denisovan. However, our method yields many long fragments 
that are most closely related to the Altai Neanderthal and Denisovan 
genomes (Fig. 2c) and some previous studies have also reported such 
fragments in Europeans*”””*. One possible explanation is introgression 
from groups with genomes that are related to the Denisovan and Altai 
genomes into introgressing Neanderthals before this group contributed 
to modern human genomes. Alternatively, the introgressing Neander- 
thals could have been a Vindija-like group that carried some anciently 
diverged haplotypes due to incomplete lineage sorting that nowseem, 
by chance, to be more similar to the Altaiand Denisovan genomes than 
the Vindija genome. To resolve the origin of these archaic fragments, 
we performed extensive simulations under different demographic and 
admixture models (Supplementary Information 3.3 and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 3.1.1). The results indicate that the observed characteristics 
of Denisovan-like fragments in Icelanders are not compatible witha 
simple introgression from a Vindija-like group without that popula- 
tion having had prior admixture with a Denisovan-like group (Supple- 
mentary Information 3.3.3 and Supplementary Fig. 3.1.1). An equally 
intriguing scenario that cannot be ruled out is direct admixture from 
a Denisovan-like group into the common ancestors of non-Africans 
before the main Neanderthal admixture event (Fig. 2a, b). 

We estimated the effective population sizes (N,) of different 
archaic groups using pairwise differences between the archaic frag- 
ments identified in Icelanders and the high-coverage DAV genomes 
(Supplementary Information 2.7) and divergence times estimated in 
previous studies!® (Supplementary Information 2.7.2). We find that 
Neanderthals had a relatively small NV. of 2,.000-3,000 individuals, in 
agreement with previous pairwise sequential Markov chain analyses 
of Neanderthal genomes’. 

Our greater sample size (n = 27,566 compared with n = 502 in the 
1000 Genomes Project) enables a more fine-scale identification of 
genomic regions with very little or no archaic introgression (archaic 
deserts). Searching for 1-Mb windows with no fragments containing 
DAV variants, we found 282 distinct archaic deserts covering 570 Mb 
(23.3% of the callable genome) (Extended Data Fig. 5and Supplementary 
Data 4). The X chromosome is particularly devoid of archaic intro- 
gression as previously reported” (Fig. 1d). The archaic deserts are 
slightly more gene dense (7.52 + 0.372 genes per Mb) than non-deserts 
(6.87 + 0.179 genes per Mb) (Wilcoxon signed-ranked test, P= 0.043). 
They also have lower mean recombination rates (0.894 cM per Mb, 
s.e.m. = 0.031) than non-deserts (1.36 cM per Mb, s.e.m. = 0.02) (Wil- 
coxon signed-ranked test, P< 2.2 x 10") (Extended Data Fig. 5), also 
after adjusting for gene density (Supplementary Fig. 4.2.1). Further- 
more, the proportion of archaic fragments spanned by DAV-linked 
and DAV variants was higher in regions with a greater recombination 
rate (Spearman’s p= 0.15, P=4.4 x 10“) and the nucleotide diversity of 
archaic fragments was also higher in these regions (Spearman’s p= 0.18, 
P=1.3 x10) (Extended Data Fig. 6). Taken together, these observa- 
tions indicate that non-deleterious archaic variants were more likely 
to be retained in the human gene pool when they could be uncoupled 
from deleterious archaic variants by recombination”. 


Mutation processes in archaic fragments 

The rate and types of mutation are influenced by several factors that 
may differ between human populations and between great-ape spe- 
cies”*. The fully phased Icelandic genomes allow us to compare syn- 
tenic archaic and non-archaic fragments from the same individual 
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to determine whether differences in mutational processes existed 
between humans and Neanderthals during the approximately 
500,000 years of divergence before archaic introgression (Tin Fig. 3a; 
Supplementary Information 6.1). We calculated the mean difference in 
the number of derived alleles (including those shared with Africans) 
between the paired archaic and non-archaic fragments (A,,,, Supple- 
mentary Information 6.2). We modelled the ascertainment bias of the 
hidden Markov model approach used to identify archaic fragments, 
which is predisposed towards SNP-dense fragments (Supplementary 
Information 3.4.1), thereby inflating the A,,, particularly at the edges 
of fragments (Supplementary Information 3.4.2, 6.2.1). We compared 
the observed A,,,in Icelandic genomes with multiple simulated sce- 
narios of increasing differences in the density of archaic-to-human 
SNPs (Fig. 3b and Supplementary Information 3.4.1). Although the 
best-fitting scenario corresponds to a 2% higher SNP density in archaic 
fragments (Extended Data Fig. 7), given the uncertainties associated 
with the parameters used in the coalescent simulations and variance 
among replicates of the same scenario, we do not find a greater muta- 
tion rate in the Neanderthal lineage before the introgression event. 

We next compared the mutation spectrum between the paired 
archaic and non-archaic fragments. A set of non-overlapping frag- 
ments was used to avoid counting the same derived allele multiple 
times (Supplementary Information 6.1) and we trimmed 15 kb from 
both ends of all fragments to avoid edge effects (Supplementary 
Information 6.3.1). We classified mutations as ancestral-to-derived 
alleles and collapsed the strand complement mutation counts into 
seven distinct mutational types, separating CpG>TpG from C>T, as 
the latter mutation type is thought to evolvein amore clock-like man- 
ner’. The archaic:non-archaic proportional ratio (Fig. 3c, Supple- 
mentary Data 7 and Supplementary Information 6.3.2) revealed more 
C>G and fewer T>C and CpG>T variants in archaic fragments than in 
their non-archaic counterparts. Notably, the most-extreme ratios are 
observed for C>G and CpG>T variants, which have the lowest (1:1) and 
highest (6:1) paternal-to-maternal age effect ratios for de novo muta- 
tionsin contemporary humans (the mean ratio across all types is 3:1)”*. 
These differences are consistent with mothers having been older and 
fathers younger in the Neanderthal lineage than in the human line- 
age, although other causes cannot be ruled out. The C>G enrichment 
in archaic fragments is not due to an excess of archaic fragments in 
the C>G-cluster-enriched regions”*®. Furthermore, the differences in 
mutational types are robust to several conservative filtering schemes 
and are therefore probably not due to false-positive archaic fragments 
(Supplementary Information 6.3.2 and Supplementary Data 7). We 
next expanded the classification of each mutation type, including 
their 5S’ and 3’ base-pair context, resulting in 96 distinct mutational 
types (Fig. 3d and Supplementary Data 7). Five types (CCT>G, CCC>G, 
CTG>G, TCC>A and CCA>G) were overrepresented in archaic fragments 
after Bonferroni adjustment, three of which involved C>G mutations. 

Ithas been suggested”? *! that Neanderthals accumulated more del- 
eterious mutations than humans because of less efficient selection due 
toasmaller N.. We did not find an excess of deleterious variants in the 
archaic fragments identified in Icelanders (x test, P= 0.71) (Fig. 3e and 
Supplementary Table 6.4.1), after comparing their distribution across 
four functional impact categories (lowest, low, moderate and high) 
that were obtained from the Variant Effect Predictor” (Supplementary 
Information 6.4). Therefore, if introgressing Neanderthal fragments 
had more deleterious variants at the time of introgression, these have 
already been removed by purifying selection. 


Phenotypic effects of archaic fragments 

To study the influence of archaic variants on the phenotypic diversity 
of contemporary humans, we examined their association with 271 traits 
based on around 32 million variants called and imputed for 214,192 Ice- 
landers (Supplementary Information 7.1). In the first step of filtering 
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Fig. 3 | Comparison of the rate, spectrum and influence of mutations on 
archaic and non-archaic fragments. a, The phylogenetic tree connecting 
human andarchaic populations (grey bands). The black lines in the tree 
represent coalescence paths of anarchaic and anon-archaic fragment pair inan 
Icelander. Circles represent mutations (derived alleles) that accumulated on 
non-archaic (blue) and archaic (orange) fragments. T refers to the time these 
two fragments were isolated in human and archaic ancestral groups. The two 
horizontal lines with mutations illustrate the paired fragments sampled. 

b, Comparison of the observed Icelandic A,,, (black dots with 95% confidence 
intervals) with expectations based on 10 replicates (grey dots) of simulations 
of increasing Neanderthal-to-human mutation rate percentages (as indicated 
onthe right). Wide bands show the maximum and minimum A,,,among the 10 
replicates per scenario. Results are based on trimming 0-15 5-kb bins from 
fragment ends (xaxis). Only fragments >100 kb are used. c, The archaic/ 
non-archaic proportional ratio (x axis) of the number of derived alleles against 
the Pvalue (two-sided permutation test, y axis) for each of seven different 
mutation types (represented by different colours). The size of each point shows 
the mean archaic and non-archaic fragment sample size for each mutationtype 
(x10*, sample sizes are included in Supplementary Data 7). The horizontal 
dashed line shows the Bonferroni-adjusted significance threshold and the 
vertical dashed line indicates a ratio of 1 (no enrichment). d, Thesameasc, but 
subdividing mutation types according to the 96-mutation type spectrum. 

e, Observed counts of derived alleles from human (blue) and archaic (orange) 
fragments based on four categories of functional impact. The x?-expected 
counts are denoted as black points and the black lines indicate the difference 
from the observed counts. 


(Fig. 4a), we evaluated the association of the 395,304 archaic-derived 
alleles with each of 271 phenotypes using genome-wide significance 
thresholds based on functional effects (such as, exon, intron and inter- 
genic regions)**. This yielded 4,361 archaic phenotype-associated 
variants, corresponding to 651 independent association signals after 
accounting for linkage disequilibrium between them. 

In the second step of filtering, we tested whether any correlated 
(r > 0.2) non-archaic variant within a 2-Mb radius better accounted 
for an association than the strongest archaic candidate variant. For 
550 association signals, we found a non-archaic variant in high link- 
age disequilibrium with the strongest archaic candidate. Of these, 431 
involved anon-archaic variant with a substantially stronger association 
(>10-fold) with the phenotype in question. For 33 cases, the non-archaic 
variant had a stronger association (<10-fold) with the phenotype. In 
another 86 instances, archaic variants were disregarded because a 
highly correlated (7 > 0.9) non-archaic variant with a slightly stronger 
association was identified. This left 101 archaic variants. 
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Fig. 4| Phenotype association with archaic variants. a, Procedure to 
determine whether genotype-phenotype associations are due to archaic 
variants. Each subpanel shows a4-Mb region on the xaxis and is divided into 
two frames. Inthe top frame, the y axis shows the -log,)-transformed values of 
the association P value for variants in the region coloured by their linkage 
disequilibrium (LD) to the candidate variant, whichis marked by a vertical line. 
Allarchaic variants are outlined. The bottom frame shows the archaic 
fragments (grey) punctuated by archaic variants (Altai, orange; Vindija, blue; 
Denisovan, green; other, black). (1) We selected all archaic variants with an 
association P value under the genome-wide significance threshold and a minor 
allele frequency (MAF) above 0.1%. (2) The candidate archaic variant is rejected 
as the cause of the association if there is anon-archaic variant with a stronger 
association to the phenotype with r? > 0.2 to the candidate archaic variant. 


In the third step, we tested whether the archaic variants remained 
genome-wide significant after conditioning on non-archaic variants 
within a 2-Mb radius with a stronger association to the phenotype. This 
analysis left 64 archaic variants. 

Finally, we pruned variants that were not in high linkage disequilib- 
rium with other archaic variants (r? > 0.9), leaving only five independent 
archaic variants likely to be a true source of phenotypic association 
(Supplementary Data 8). One is an example of a strong association with 
areduced level of prostate-specific antigen driven by rs17632542 (the 


(3) We reject the variant if the P value of the candidate variant drops belowthe 
genome-wide significance threshold after conditioning on anon-archaic 
variant with a lower Pvalue within a 2-Mb radius. (4) We reject candidates that 
are notinstrong linkage disequilibrium (r? > 0.9) with at least one other archaic 
variant from the same fragment. b, Association of an archaic variant 
(rs17632542) on chromosome 19 with prostate-specific antigen. The top frame 
shows association Pvalues for all variants in the region, coloured according to 
their linkage disequilibrium with the candidate archaic variant. The bottom 
frame shows genes (orange) and archaic fragments as described fora. 

c, Association of an archaic variant (rs28387074) on chromosome 2 with mean 
corpuscular haemoglobin concentration (as described for b). Although 
another non-archaic variant in the same region has a lower Pvalue, the 
association of the candidate variant remains significant after adjustment. 


derived allele of whichis found in Altai and Vindija Neanderthals), which 
has been reported to reduce the risk of prostate cancer; however, the 
introgressed status of the variants was not reported* (Fig. 4b). Another 
is rs28387074, which decreases the concentration of haemoglobin 
and survives adjustment for non-archaic variants that are responsible 
for another strong signal in the same region (Fig. 4c). The remaining 
three association signals due to archaic variants are for reduced height 
(rs3118914), decrease in mean corpuscular haemoglobin (rs72728264) 
and an increase in plasma prothrombin time (rs6013) (Supplementary 
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Data 8). Two of the association signals (rs3118914 and rs72728264) are 
DAV-unlinked variants that are in strong linkage disequilibrium (7 > 0.9) 
with other DAV-unlinked variants. 

We also assessed 30 previously reported phenotypic associations 
with archaic variants”. In four cases, we did not have a sufficiently 
similar phenotype to test. For the remaining 26 associations, 10 were not 
nominally significant (P > 0.05) in our genome-wide association stud- 
ies and 13 lost significance when conditioned ona nearby non-archaic 
variant that was more likely to be the true source of the association 
(Supplementary Data 8). These non-archaic variants are present in Afri- 
can populations, have a greater effect on the phenotype and a lower 
Pvalue than the originally reported 13 archaic variants (Supplementary 
Figs. 7.1.6-7.1.10). We could therefore only validate the archaic origin of 3 
out of 26 previously reported association findings attributed to archaic 
variants (Supplementary Data 8). This highlights the importance of con- 
sidering flanking non-archaic variants when assigning an archaic origin 
toa phenotype association. To assess the genome-wide effect of archaic 
introgression on phenotype variation, we also counted the number of 
archaic-derived alleles carried by each contemporary Icelander and 
tested this polygenic score of archaic ancestry for association with each 
of the 271 phenotypes. In the case of height, for example, this test would 
reveal whether the surviving fragments from archaic introgression 
resulted in taller or shorter contemporary Icelanders. After adjusting for 
the number of tests, we found no evidence for association between the 
polygenic score and any of the 271 tested phenotypes (Supplementary 
Data 8), indicating that archaic ancestry has—at most—a modest direc- 
tional impact on contemporary human phenotype variation. 


Discussion 


We show that a large part of an archaic genome can be mined from 
contemporary descendants of populations that were recipients of 
introgression around 50-60 thousand years ago. The recovered archaic 
fragments are consistent with being descended from multiple archaic 
individuals, who belonged to an archaic population similar to the Vin- 
dija Neanderthal. However, the considerable proportion of archaic 
fragments that are closer to the Denisovan genome cannot be explained 
by incomplete lineage sorting (Supplementary Information 3.3.3.1). 
Rather, they require Denisovan introgression, either directly into 
humans or into Neanderthals who later mixed with humans, which must 
have occurred soon after they migrated out of Africa, because its signal 
is foundinall contemporary non-African populations from the Simons 
Genome Diversity Project (Supplementary Information 5.2). This raises 
the possibility that there were Denisovan-like groups west of the Altai 
mountains, where such gene flow into humans must have occurred. 
This is consistent with growing evidence of extensive population move- 
ments towards the end of Neanderthal history both in Europe® and in 
the Altai mountains”. Hopefully, additional archaic genomes will shed 
light on this complex history of interbreeding between hominin groups. 

The similar mutation rates in Neanderthals and modern humans imply 
that the apparent slowdown in the human mutation rate” is unlikely 
to have occurred between 500,000 and 55,000 years ago. However, 
differences in the mutation spectrum of archaic and non-archaic frag- 
ments raise the possibility of long-term differences in male and female 
generation intervals between the species. Finally, our most far-reaching 
conclusion is that archaic introgression has a relatively minor effect on 
phenotypic variation in contemporary humans. Given the non-random 
genomic distribution of archaic fragments in contemporary Icelanders, 
it follows that this influence must have been greater in the past. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 
Adetailed description of all analyses carried inthis study out is included 
in the Supplementary Information. 
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We used all of the samples (whole-genome sequenced and imputed, 
n=27,566) available at deCODE Genetics at the time the study started. 
Recruitment is based on volunteers providing samples for particular 
disease and/or control studies either directly or through clinical col- 
laborators. The study was undertaken on the basis of approvals from 
the National Bioethics Committee and the Icelandic Data Protection 
Authority. Blood or buccal samples were taken from individuals who 
participated in various studies, after receiving informed consent from 
the participants or their guardians. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Allsummary statistics such as archaic fragments and which SNPs they 
contain are available as Supplementary Data. Because Icelandiclaw and 


the regulations of the Icelandic Data Protection Authority prohibit the 
release of individual level and personally identifying data, collabora- 
tors who want access to individual genotype level data have to access 
the data locally at our Icelandic facilities. 
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The Python script for performing simulations is available on Github 
(https://github.com/LauritsSkov/ArchaicSimulations). 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Estimates of the false-positive rate of archaic 
inference based on simulations. a, Length distributions of false-positive and 
true-positive calls for fragments inferred to be archaic, and the length 
distributions for simulated archaic fragments that were found and those that 


were missed. The dashed lines indicate the mean value of the distribution. 
b, False-positive rate as a function of the mean posterior probability of being 
archaic for each fragment. 
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in England and Scotland (GBR) and Iberian population in Spain (IBS); codes as 
per the previous study) from the 1000 Genomes Project (1000G) asa function 
ofthe number of times it is observed in Iceland. The numerical labels represent 
the number of variants that belong to each category defined by the two axes 
and the type of archaic variant. Thex axis is truncated at variants that were 
found 2,500 times, which corresponds toa frequency of around 5% in Iceland. 


Extended Data Fig. 2 | Properties of SNP classes in archaic fragments. a, The 
site frequency spectrum for DAV variants, DAV-linked variants, DAV-unlinked 
variants and non-DAV variants. The x axis shows variants found on 1-250 
chromosomesin our Icelandic population sample and the y axis shows the 
number of variants in each category. b, The number of times a variant is found 
in European populations (Utah residents (CEPH) with northern and western 
European ancestry (CEU), Toscani in Italy (TSI), Finnish in Finland (FIN), British 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Nucleotide diversity based on DAV-linked and DAV variants from archaic fragments. Using these variants, we identified amaximum of 
6 subgroups of fragments, clustered by similarity (based ona mean difference of 1 mismatch per 10 kb per subgroup). 
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closely related to (Altai, Denisova, Vindija, multiple archaics (ambiguous) and 
unknown). The coalescence time estimates are described in Supplementary 
Information 2.7. 


Extended Data Fig. 4| Length distribution and coalescence time for all 
archaic fragments. The distribution of length and coalescence times (with 
present day sub-Saharan Africans) for all archaic fragments (mosaic and 
non-mosaic) are shown according to the archaic genome that they are most 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | A genomic map of archaic introgression deserts. 

a, The mean frequency of archaic fragments in each 100-kb binis reported 
along the genome (ideogram). The yaxis is truncated at 5%. Regions withno 
archaic fragments (only counting fragments with DAV variants and DAV-linked 
variants) in regions larger than1Mb (anda minimum of 100 kb could be called) 
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are marked in green, along with previously reported deserts in red”* and blue”. 
b, The size distribution of archaic introgression deserts. c, Gene density in 
deserts (n=570) compared with non-deserts (n=2,224). The numbers indicate 
the mean number of genes per Mb and the error bars are 95% confidence 
intervals. The yaxis is truncated at 25 genes per Mb. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Archaic introgression and genomic features in 
250-kb windows for which more than 1% of the bases in the window could be 
called. n=10,466.a,b, The relationship between the nucleotide diversity of 
archaic fragments (a) or their frequency (%) (b) and the recombination rate (CM 
per Mb) and gene density (number of genes per 250 kb). Data were analysed by 
Spearman’s rank correlation coefficient and Pvalues for all data points 
(two-sided test) are shown. For visualization, we group the data into five 
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equally sized bines, sorted by diversity (a) or frequency (b). Each bin contains 
2,093 data points. In this analysis, we considered only DAV-linked variants and 
DAV variants. The data are coloured according to which feature is being tested 
(blue for frequency, orange for genes, green for recombination rate and yellow 
for diversity). The midpoint of the bar is the mean of the measure and error bars 
are 95% confidence intervals. They axis is truncated at five times the mean 
value. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Difference between observed and simulated 
fragments based on increasing Neanderthal-to-human mutation rates. 

a, The square-root difference of the 10-replicate mean simulated scenarios for 
A, (difference scenarios have mutation rates of 0,1, 2,3 and 4%) and the 
observed values of A,,, for the Icelandic fragments, after trimming different 
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numbers of 5-kb bins from the ends of each fragment. The analysis was 
repeated applying 0-, 50-,100-, 150- and 200-kb minimum fragment length 
filters (facets). b, As ina, but adding up the square-root difference value for all 
the bins trimmed and ranking each bar by the minimum difference (number on 
top of each bar: 1, minimum difference; 5, maximum difference). 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Lo Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection The description of the data acquisition and processing is described in the Data Descriptor (Jonsson, H. et al. Whole genome 
characterization of sequence diversity of 15,220 Icelanders. Sci. Data 4:170115 doi: 10.1038/sdata.2017.115 (2017).) 


Data analysis Custom scripts written in python 2.7 
Bedtools v2.25.0-76-g5e7c696z, https://github.com/arq5x/bedtools2/ 
Msprime v0.4.0 
Scipy v1.3.1 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 


All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 
- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


Icelandic law and the regulations of the Icelandic Data Protection Authority prohibit the release of individual level and personally identifying data. We are actively 
participating in multiple meta-analysis based on our data and are in collaboration with groups at over 100 international universities and institutions. Therefore, 
collaborations based on our sequencing data are based on the release of summary level statistics, such as effect sizes and P-values for meta-analysis, or the 
collaborators travelling to our Icelandic facilities for local data access. 
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Data exclusions We excluded 268 individuals with low callability (less than 7,000,000 genotyped variants per genome). These variants were excluded because 
no introgressing archaic fragments could be identified. 


Replication We compare to other methods used for detecting archaic introgression (Supplementary section 2.4). We compare introgressed archaic tracks 
found in parent-offspring pairs and found a mean concordance between fragments of 99.63 (median=100) 


Randomization | The experiments were not randomized 


Blinding The investigators were not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 

n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Human research participants 


Policy information about studies involving human research participants 


Population characteristics We used all of the available samples 27566 (whole genome sequenced and imputed) at deCODE Genetics at the time the study 
was started. There are no covariate-relavant population characteristics of the human research participants. 


Recruitment Recruitment is based on volunteers providing samples for particular disease and/or control studies either directly or through 
clinical collaborators. We are not aware of any recruitment biases that would impact the results of this study 


Ethics oversight The study is undertaken on the basis of approvals from the National Bioethics Committee and the Icelandic Data Protection 
Authority. Blood or buccal samples were taken from individuals participating in various studies, after receiving informed consent 
from them or their guardians. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 
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Data analysis workflows in many scientific domains have become increasingly 
complex and flexible. Here we assess the effect of this flexibility on the results of 
functional magnetic resonance imaging by asking 70 independent teams to analyse 
the same dataset, testing the same 9 ex-ante hypotheses’. The flexibility of analytical 


approaches is exemplified by the fact that no two teams chose identical workflows to 
analyse the data. This flexibility resulted in sizeable variation in the results of 
hypothesis tests, even for teams whose statistical maps were highly correlated at 
intermediate stages of the analysis pipeline. Variation in reported results was related 
to several aspects of analysis methodology. Notably, a meta-analytical approach that 
aggregated information across teams yielded a significant consensus in activated 
regions. Furthermore, prediction markets of researchers in the field revealed an 
overestimation of the likelihood of significant findings, even by researchers with 
direct knowledge of the dataset’ °. Our findings show that analytical flexibility can 
have substantial effects on scientific conclusions, and identify factors that may be 
related to variability in the analysis of functional magnetic resonance imaging. The 
results emphasize the importance of validating and sharing complex analysis 
workflows, and demonstrate the need for performing and reporting multiple analyses 
of the same data. Potential approaches that could be used to mitigate issues related to 
analytical variability are discussed. 


Data analysis workflows in many areas of science have a large number of 
analysis steps that involve many possible choices (that is, “researcher 
degrees of freedom’”®’). Simulation studies show that variability in 
analytical choices can have substantial effects on results’, but its degree 
and effect in practice is unclear. Recent work in psychology addressed 
this through a “many analysts” approach’, in which the same dataset 
was analysed by a large number of groups, uncovering substantial 
variability in behavioural results across analysis teams. In the Neuroim- 
aging Analysis Replication and Prediction Study (NARPS), we applied 
a similar approach to the domain of functional magnetic resonance 
imaging (fMRI), the analysis workflows of which are complex and highly 
variable. Our goal was to assess—with the highest possible ecological 
validity—the degree and effect of analytical flexibility on fMRI results 
in practice. In addition, we estimated the beliefs of researchers in the 
field regarding the degree of variability in analysis outcomes using 
prediction markets to test whether peers in the field could predict 
the results”. 


Variability of results across teams 


The first aim of NARPS was to assess the real-world variability of results 
across independent teams analysing the same dataset. The dataset 
included fMRI data from 108 individuals, each performing one of two 
versions of a task that was previously used to study decision-making 
under risk’. The two versions were designed to address a debate on the 
effect of gain and loss distributions on neural activity in this task’? ”. 
A full description of the dataset is available in a Data Descriptor’; the 
dataset is openly available at https://doi.org/10.18112/openneuro. 
ds001734.v1.0.4. 


Seventy teams (69 of whom had previous fMRI publications) were 
provided with the raw data, and an optional preprocessed version of the 
dataset (with fMRIPrep”). They were asked to analyse the data to test 
nine ex-ante hypotheses (Extended Data Table 1), each consisting of a 
description of activity ina specific brain region in relation toa particular 
feature of the task. They were given up to 100 days to report whether 
each hypothesis was supported on the basis of a whole-brain-corrected 
analysis (yes or no). Inaddition, each team submitted a detailed report 
of the methods of analysis that they had used, together with unthres- 
holded and thresholded statistical maps supporting each hypothesis 
test (Extended Data Tables 2, 3a). To perform an ecologically valid 
study testing the sources of variability that contribute to published 
literature ‘in the wild’, the instructions to the teams were as minimal 
as possible. The only instructions were to perform the analysis as they 
usually would in their own research laboratory and report the binary 
decision on the basis of their own criteria for a whole-brain-corrected 
result for the specific region described in the hypothesis. The dataset, 
reports and collections were kept private until after the prediction 
markets were closed. 

Overall, the rates of reported significant findings varied across 
hypotheses (Fig. 1, Extended Data Table 1). Only one hypothesis 
(hypothesis 5) showed a high rate of significant findings (84.3%), 
whereas three other hypotheses showed consistent non-significant 
findings across teams (5.7% significant findings). For the remaining 
five hypotheses, the results were variable, with 21.4% to 37.1% of teams 
reporting a significant result. The extent of the variation in results 
across teams was quantified by the fraction of teams that reported a 
result different fromthe majority of teams (that is, the absolute distance 
from consensus). On average across the 9 hypotheses, 20% of teams 
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Fig. 1| Fraction of teams reporting a significant result and prediction 
market beliefs. The observed fraction of teams reporting significant results 
(fundamental value, pink dots; n=70 analysis teams), as well as final market 
prices for the team members markets (blue dots; n= 83 active traders) and the 
non-team members markets (green dots; n=65 active traders). The 
corresponding 95% confidence intervals are shown for each of the nine 
hypotheses (note that hypotheses are sorted on the basis of the fundamental 
value). Confidence intervals were constructed by assuming convergence of the 
binomial distribution towards the normal. 


reported a result that differed from the majority of teams. Given that 
the maximum possible variation is 50%, the observed fraction of 20% 
divergent results thus falls midway between complete consistency 
across teams and completely random results, demonstrating that ana- 
lytical choices have a major effect on reported results. 


Factors related to analytical variability 


To examine the sources of the analytical variability in the reported 
binary results, we analysed the pipelines used by the teams as well as 
the unthresholded and thresholded statistical maps they provided. 
There were notwo teams with identical analysis pipelines. After exclu- 
sions (Extended Data Table 3b), thresholded maps of 65 teams and 
unthresholded (z- or t-statistic) maps of 64 teams were included inthe 
analyses. Fully reproducible code for all analyses of the data reported 
here is available at https://doi.org/10.5281/zenodo0.3709273. 


Variability of reported results 

Aset of mixed-effects logistic regression models identified several 
analytical variables and image features that were associated with 
reported outcomes (Extended Data Table 3c). The strongest factor 
was spatial smoothness; higher estimated smoothness of the unthres- 
holded statistical maps (estimated using the FMRIB Software Library 
(FSL) smoothest function) was associated with a greater likelihood 
of significant outcomes (P< 0.001, delta pseudo-R? = 0.04; mean full 
width at half-maximum, 9.69 mm, range 2.50-21.28 mm across teams). 
Notably, although the estimated smoothness was related to the width 
of the applied smoothing kernel (r= 0.71; median applied smooth- 
ing 5mm, range O-9 mm across teams), the applied smoothing value 
itself was not significantly related to positive outcomes in a separate 
analysis, suggesting that the relevant smoothness arose from analytical 
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steps beyond explicit smoothing (such as modelling of head motion; 
P=0.014). Aneffect on outcomes was also found for the software pack- 
age used (P= 0.004, delta pseudo-R? = 0.04; n=23 (SPM), n=21(FSL), 
n=7(AFNI) andn=13 (other software package))—with FSL being associ- 
ated witha higher likelihood of significant results across all hypotheses 
compared to SPM; odds ratio = 6.69)—and for the effect of different 
methods of multiple test correction (P= 0.024, delta pseudo-R?=0.02: 
n= 48 (parametric), n=14 (nonparametric), n = 2 (other)), with para- 
metric correction methods resulting in higher rates of detection than 
nonparametric methods. No significant effect was detected for the 
use of standardized preprocessed data versus custom preprocess- 
ing pipelines (48% of included teams used fMRIPrep; P= 0.132) or for 
the modelling of head motion parameters (used by 73% of the teams; 
P=0.281). Nonparametric bootstrap analyses confirmed the significant 
effect of spatial smoothness, but provided inconsistent support for 
the effects of multiple testing and software package; because of low 
power, these results should be interpreted with caution. 


Variability of thresholded statistical maps 

The nature of analytical variability was further explored by analysing 
the statistical maps that were submitted by the research teams. The 
thresholded maps were highly sparse. Binary agreement between thres- 
holded maps over all voxels was relatively high (median per cent agree- 
ment ranged from 93% to 99% across hypotheses), largely reflecting 
agreement on which voxels were not active. However, when restricted 
to voxels showing activation for any team, the overlap was very low 
(median similarity ranging from 0.00 to 0.06 across hypotheses). This 
may reflect variability inthe number of activated voxels found by each 
team; for every hypothesis, the number of active voxels ranged across 
teams from zero to tens of thousands (Extended Data Table 4a). Analysis 
of the overlap between activated voxels showed that the proportion 
of teams with activation in the most frequently activated voxel for a 
given hypothesis ranged between 0.23 and 0.77 (Extended Data Fig. 1). 


Variability of unthresholded statistical maps 

Analysis of the correlation between unthresholded z-statistic maps 
across teams showed that for each hypothesis, a large cluster of teams 
had statistical maps that were strongly positively correlated with one 
another (Fig. 2, Extended Data Fig. 2). The mean Spearman correlation 
between all pairs of unthresholded maps (Extended Data Table 4b) was 
moderate (mean correlation range 0.18—0.52 across hypotheses), with 
higher correlations within the main cluster of analysis teams (range 
0.44-0.85 across hypotheses). An analysis of voxelwise heterogeneity 
across unthresholded maps (equivalent to tau-squared) demonstrated 
that inter-team variability was large—in many cases several times the 
variability expected across different datasets (Extended Data Fig. 3a). 

For hypotheses 1 and 3, there was a subset of seven teams whose 
unthresholded maps were anticorrelated with those of the main clus- 
ter of teams. A comparison of the average map for the anticorrelated 
cluster for hypotheses 1 and 3 confirmed that this map was highly 
correlated (r=0.87) with the overall task-activation map, as previously 
reported'. Further analysis showed that four of these teams used mod- 
els that did not properly separate the parametric effect of gain from 
overall task activation; because of the anticorrelation of value-system 
activations with task activations”, this model mis-specification led to 
an anticorrelation with the parametric effects of gain. In two cases, 
the model included multiple regressors that were correlated with 
the gain parameter, which modified the interpretation of the primary 
gains regressor, and for one additional team, modelling details were 
not available. 

The discrepancy between the overall correlations of unthresholded 
maps and the divergence of reported binary results (even within the 
highly correlated cluster) suggested that the variability in regional 
results might be due to procedures related to statistical correction 
for multiple comparisons and the subjective decision of teams on the 
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Fig. 2| Analytical variability in whole-brain statistical results for 
hypothesis 1 (and hypothesis 3). a, Spearman correlation values between 
whole-brain unthresholded statistical maps for each team (n= 64) were 
computed and clustered according to their similarity (using Ward clustering on 
Euclidean distances). Row colours (left) denote cluster membership (purple, 
cluster 1; blue, cluster 2; grey, cluster 3); column colours (top) represent 
hypothesis decisions (green, yes; red, no). Brackets represent clustering. 


anatomical specification of regions of interest (ROIs). To test this, we 
applied a consistent thresholding method and ROI specification on 
the unthresholded maps across all teams for each hypothesis. This 
showed that even using acorrection method known to be liberal anda 
standard anatomical definition for all regions, the degree of variability 
across results was qualitatively similar to that of the actual reported 
decisions (Extended Data Fig. 4). 


b, Average statistical maps (thresholded at uncorrected z> 2.0) for each ofthe 
three clusters shown on the left ina. The probability of reporting a positive 
hypothesis outcome (P,,,) is presented for each cluster. L, left; R, right. 
Unthresholded maps for hypotheses 1 and 3 are identical (as they both relate to 
the same contrast and group but different regions), and the colours represent 
reported results for hypothesis 1. Images can be viewed at https://identifiers. 
org/neurovault.collection:6048. 


We assessed the consistency across teams using an image-based 
meta-analysis (accounting for correlations due to common data), which 
demonstrated significant active voxels for all hypotheses except for 
hypothesis 9 after false discovery rate (FDR) correction (Extended 
Data Fig. 3b) and confirmatory evidence for hypotheses 2, 4, 5 and 6. 
These results show that inconsistent results at the individual team level 
underlie consistent results when the results of teams are combined. 
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Prediction markets 


The second aim of NARPS was to test whether peers in the field could 
predict the results, using prediction markets in which researchers trade 
onthe outcomes of scientific analyses and receive monetary payouts 
based on performance. Prediction markets have been used to assess 
the replicability of scientific hypotheses in the social sciences, and have 
revealed correlations between market prices and actual scientific out- 
comes? ». We performed two separate prediction markets: one involving 
members from analysis teams (‘team members’ market) and another 
independent market for researchers who had not participated in the 
analysis (‘non-team members’ market). The markets were open for 10 
consecutive days approximately 1.5 months after all analysis teams 
had submitted their results (which were kept confidential). On each 
market, traders were provided with tokens worth US$50, and traded 
via an online market platform on the fraction of teams that reporteda 
significant result for each hypothesis (that is, the fundamental values). 
The market prices serve as measures of the aggregate beliefs of traders 
for the fraction of teams reporting a significant result for each hypoth- 
esis. Overall, n= 65 traders actively traded in the non-team members 
market and n= 83 traded in the team members market. After the mar- 
kets closed, traders were paid on the basis of their performance inthe 
markets. The analysis of the markets was preregistered on the Open 
Science Framework (OSF) (https://osf.io/59ksz/). Note that because 
some analyses were performed on the final market prices (that is, the 
predictions of the markets), for which there is one value per hypothesis 
per market, the number of observations for each of the markets was 
low (n= 9), leading to limited statistical power. Therefore, the results 
should be interpreted with caution. 

The predictions of the markets ranged from 0.073 to 0.952 (m=0.599, 
s.d. = 0.325) in the team members market and from 0.476 to 0.882 
(m=0.690, s.d. = 0.137) in the non-team members market. Except for 
hypothesis 7 inthe team members market, all predictions were outside 
the 95% confidence intervals of the fundamental values (Fig. 1, Extended 
Data Table Sa). The Spearman correlation between the fundamental 
values and the predictions of the markets was significant for the team 
members market (r= 0.962, P< 0.001, n=9) but not for the non-team 
members market (r= 0.553, P= 0.122, n= 9), nor between the predic- 
tions of both markets (r=0.500, P=0.170,n=9). 

Wilcoxon signed-rank tests suggested that traders in both markets 
systematically overestimated the fundamental values (team members: 
Z=2.886, P=0.004, n= 9; non-team members: z= 2.660, P= 0.008, 
n=9). The result in the team members market was not driven by an 
overrepresentation of teams who reported significant results (Supple- 
mentary Methods and Supplementary Results). Predictions inthe team 
members market did not significantly differ from those in the non-team 
members market (Wilcoxon signed-rank test, z=1.035, P=0.301,n=9), 
but as mentioned above, statistical power for this test was limited. Team 
members generally traded in the direction consistent with the results 
of their own team (Extended Data Table 5b), which may explain why 
their collective predictions were more accurate than those of non-team 
members (Fig. 1). Additional results are presented in the Supplementary 
Information (see also Extended Data Fig. 5, Extended Data Table 5). 


Discussion 


The analysis of a single fMRI dataset by 70 independent analysis teams, 
allof whom used different analysis pipelines, revealed substantial vari- 
ability in reported binary results, with high levels of disagreement 
across teams for most of the tested hypotheses. For every hypothesis, 
at least four different analysis pipelines could be found that were used 
in practice by research groups in the field and resulted ina significant 
outcome. Our findings highlight the fact that it is hard to estimate 
the reproducibility of single studies that are performed using a sin- 
gle analysis pipeline. Notably, analyses of the underlying statistical 
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parametric maps on which the hypothesis tests were based revealed 
greater consistency than would be expected from those inferences, and 
significant consensus in activated regions across teams was observed 
using meta-analysis. Teams with highly correlated underlying unthres- 
holded statistical maps nonetheless reported different hypothesis 
outcomes (Fig. 2). Detailed analysis of the workflow descriptions and 
statistical results that were submitted by the analysis teams identified 
several common analytical variables that were related to differential 
reporting of significant outcomes, including the spatial smoothness 
of the data (aresult of multiple factors beyond the applied smoothing 
kernel), the choice of analysis software and the correction method; 
however, the last two were not consistently supported by nonparamet- 
ric bootstrap analyses. In addition, we identified model-specification 
errors for several analysis teams, which led to statistical maps that 
were anticorrelated with the majority for some of the hypotheses. 
Prediction markets that were performed on the outcomes of analyses 
demonstrated a general overestimation by researchers of the likelihood 
of significant results across hypotheses—even by those researchers who 
had analysed the data themselves—reflecting a marked optimism bias 
by researchers in the field. 

The substantial amount of analytical variability, and the subsequent 
variability of reported hypothesis results with the same data, demon- 
strates that steps need to be taken to improve the reproducibility of 
data analysis outcomes. First, we suggest that unthresholded statistical 
maps should be shared as a standard practice alongside thresholded 
statistical maps using tools such as NeuroVault”. In the long run, the 
shared maps will allow the use of image-based meta-analysis, which 
we found to provide converging results across laboratories. Second, 
public sharing of data and analysis code should become common prac- 
tice, to enable others to run their own analysis with the same data or 
to validate the code used. These practices, combined with the use of 
preregistration” or registered reports”, will reduce researcher degrees 
of freedom but would not prevent analytical variability, as demon- 
strated here; however, they would ensure that the effects of variability 
can be assessed. All of the data and code used in the current study are 
publicly available with a fully reproducible execution environment 
for all figures and results. We believe that this can serve as an example 
for future studies. 

Foremost, we propose that complex datasets should be analysed 
using several analysis pipelines, and preferably by more than one 
research team. Achieving such ‘multiverse analysis’ on a large scale 
will require the development of automated statistical analysis tools (for 
example, FitLins!®) that can run a broad range of pipelines and assess 
their convergence. Different versions of such multiverse analysis have 
been suggested in other fields’”, but are not widely used. Analysis 
pipelines should also be validated using simulated data to assess their 
validity with regard to ground truth, and assessed for their effects on 
predictions with new data”. 

Our findings emphasize the urgent need to develop new practices 
and tools to overcome the challenge of variability across analysis pipe- 
lines and its effect on analytical results. Nonetheless, we maintain that 
fMRI can provide reliable answers to scientific questions, as strongly 
demonstrated in the meta-analytical results across teams along with 
numerous large-scale studies in the literature and replication of many 
findings using fMRI. Moreover, although the present investigation was 
limited to the analysis of a single fMRI dataset, it seems highly likely that 
similar variability will be present for other fields of research in which 
the data are high dimensional and the analysis workflows are complex 
and varied. The multiverse approach combined with meta-analysis 
is suggested as a promising solution. Notably, transparent scientific 
projects that involve community-wide self-assessment—such as this 
one—are definitive evidence of the awareness of researchers of repro- 
ducibility concerns, and the desire to assess their effect and improve 
practices accordingly (for additional discussion see Supplementary 
Discussion). 
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Article 


Methods 


Data reporting 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


fMRI dataset 

To test the variability of neuroimaging results across analysis pipe- 
lines used in practice in research laboratories, we distributed a single 
fMRI dataset to independent analysis groups from around the world, 
requesting them to test nine predefined hypotheses. The full dataset 
is publicly available in the Brain Imaging Data Structure (BIDS)” on 
OpenNeuro (https://doi.org/10.18112/openneuro.ds001734.v1.0.4) 
and is described in detail ina Data Descriptor’. 

In brief, the fMRI dataset consisted of data from 108 participants 
who performed a mixed gambles task, which is often used to study 
decision-making under risk. In this task, participants are asked oneach 
trial to accept or reject a presented prospect. The prospects consist of 
an equal 50% chance of either gaining a given amount of money or los- 
ing another, similar or different, amount of money. Participants were 
divided into two groups: in the ‘equal indifference’ group (n = 54) the 
potential losses were half the size of the potential gains” (reflecting the 
‘loss aversion’ phenomenon, in which people tend to be more sensitive 
to losses than to equal-sized gains”*); and in the ‘equal range’ group 
(n= 54) the potential losses and the potential gains were taken from 
thesamescale””. The two groups were used to resolve inconsistencies 
of previous published results. 

The dataset was distributed to the teams via Globus (https://www. 
globus.org/). The distributed dataset included raw data of 108 partici- 
pants (n = 54 for each experimental group), as well as the same data 
after preprocessing with fMRIPrep v.1.1.4 (RRID: SCR_016216)”. The 
fMRIPrep preprocessing mainly included brain extraction, spatial 
normalization, surface reconstruction, head motion estimation and 
susceptibility distortion correction. Both the raw and the preprocessed 
datasets underwent quality assurance (described in detail inthe Data 
Descriptor’). 

MRI data collection was approved by the Helsinki committee at 
Sheba Tel Hashomer Medical Center and the ethics committee at Tel 
Aviv University, and all participants gave written informed consent (as 
described in the Data Descriptor of this dataset’). The Board for Ethical 
Questions in Science at the University of Innsbruck approved the data 
collection inthe prediction markets, and certified that the project com- 
plied with all requirements of the ethical principles and guidelines of 
good scientific practice. The Stanford University Institutional Review 
Board (IRB) determined that the analysis of the submitted team results 
did not meet the definition of human subject research, and thus no 
further IRB review was required. We have complied with all relevant 
ethical regulations. 


Predefined hypotheses 

Previous studies with the mixed gambles task suggested that activity 
in the ventromedial prefrontal cortex and ventral striatum, among 
other brain regions, is related to the magnitude of the potential gain”. 
A fundamental open question in the field of decision-making under risk 
is whether the magnitude of the potential loss is coded by the same 
brain regions (through negative activation), or by regions related to 
negative emotions, suchas the amygdala’ “. The specific hypotheses 
included in NARPS were chosen to address this open question, using two 
different designs that were used in those previous studies (that is, equal 
indifference versus equal range). Each analysis team tested the same 
nine predefined hypotheses (Extended Data Table 1). Each hypothesis 
predicted fMRI activations in a specific brain region, in relation toa 
specific aspect of the task (gain or loss amount) and a specific group 
(equal indifference or equal range, or a comparison between the two 


groups). Therefore, for each hypothesis, the maximum sample size was 
54 participants (hypotheses 1-8) or 54 participants per group in the 
group comparison (hypothesis 9). Although the hypotheses referred 
to specific brain regions, analysis teams were instructed to report their 
results on the basis of a whole-brain analysis (not an ROI-based analysis, 
as is sometimes used in fMRI studies). 


Recruitment of and instructions to analysis teams 

We recruited analysis teams via social media, mainly Twitter and Face- 
book, as well as during the 2018 annual meeting of the Society for Neu- 
roeconomics. Ninety-seven teams registered to participate in the study. 
Each team consisted of up to three members. To ensure independent 
analyses across teams, and to prevent influencing the subsequent pre- 
diction markets, all team members signed an electronic nondisclosure 
agreement that they would not release, publicize or discuss their results 
with anyone until the end of the study. All team members of 82 teams 
signed the nondisclosure form. They were offered co-authorship on 
the present publication in return for their participation. 

Analysis teams were provided with access to the full dataset. They 
were asked to freely analyse the data with their usual analysis pipe- 
line to test the nine hypotheses and report a binary decision for each 
hypothesis on whether it was significantly supported on the basis of a 
whole-brain analysis. Although the hypotheses were region-specific, 
we clearly requested a whole-brain analysis result to avoid the need of 
teams to create and share masks of ROIs. Each team also filled ina full 
report of the analysis methods used (following the guidelines of the 
Committee on Best Practices in Data Analysis and Sharing; COBIDAS”) 
and created acollection on NeuroVault® (RRID: SCR_003806) with one 
unthresholded and one thresholded statistical map for each hypothe- 
sis, onwhich their decisions were based (teams could optionally include 
additional maps in their collection; see Extended Data Table 3a for links 
for collections). For each result (that is, the binary decision on whether 
a given hypothesis was supported by the data or not), teams further 
reported how confident they were in this result and how similar they 
thought their result was to the results of the other teams (each measure 
was an integer between 1 (not at all) to 10 (extremely)). These measures 
are presented in Extended Data Tables 1, 2. To measure the variability 
of results in an ecological manner, instructions to the analysis teams 
were minimized and the teams were asked to perform the analysis as 
they usually would in their own laboratory and to report the binary 
decision on the basis of their own criteria. 

Seventy of the 82 teams submitted their results and reports by the 
final deadline (15 March 2019; overall teams were given up to 100 days, 
varying based on the date they joined, to complete and report their 
analysis). The dataset, reports and collections were kept private until 
the end of the study and closure of the prediction markets. To avoid 
identification of the teams, each team was provided with a unique 
random four-character ID. 

Overall, 180 participants were part of NARPS analysis teams. Out of 
70 analysis teams, 5 teams consisted of 1 member, 20 teams consisted 
of 2 members and 45 teams consisted of 3 members. Out of the 180 
team members, there were 62 principal investigators, 43 post-doctoral 
researchers, 53 graduate students and 22 members from other positions 
(for example, data scientists or research analysts). 


Factors related to analytical variability 

To explore the factors related to the variability in results across teams, 
the reports of all teams were manually annotated to create a table 
describing the methods used by each team. Code for all analyses of 
the reports and statistical maps submitted by the analysis teams is 
openly shared in GitHub (https://github.com/poldrack/narps). Analyses 
reported in this manuscript were performed using code release v.2.0.3 
(https://doi.org/10.5281/zenodo.3709273). We performed exploratory 
analyses of the relation between the reported hypothesis outcomes 
and several analytical choices and image features using mixed-effects 


logistic regression models implemented inR, with the Ime4 package”®. 
The factors included in the model were: hypothesis number, estimated 
smoothness (based on the smoothest function in FSL), use of stand- 
ardized preprocessing, software package, method of correction for 
multiple comparisons and modelling of head movement. The teams 
were modelled as a random effect. One team submitted results that 
were not based ona whole-brain analysis as requested, and therefore 
their data were excluded from all analyses. 

Inferences using logistic regression models were confirmed using 
nonparametric bootstrap analysis, resampling data team-wise to main- 
tain random effect structure. For the continuous or binary regressors 
(smoothness, movement modelling and use of fMRIPrep data), we 
computed bootstrap confidence intervals and, as an approximate 
hypothesis test, tested whether the confidence interval includes zero. 
For the factorial variables (hypothesis, software package and multiple 
testing method), this was not possible because there is not a single coef- 
ficient for the factor; in addition, for software package and multiple 
testing methods, some bootstrap samples did not contain all values of 
the factor. For these variables we instead performed model comparison 
between the full model and a reduced model excluding each factor, and 
computed the proportion of times the full model was selected on the 
basis of the model selection criterion (using both Bayesian information 
criterion and Akaike information criterion) being numerically lower 
in the full model”. 

In addition, we performed exploratory analyses to examine the vari- 
ability across statistical maps submitted by the teams. The unthresh- 
olded and thresholded statistical maps of all teams were resampled 
to common space (FSL MNI space, 91 x 109 x 91,2 mm isotropic) using 
nilearn?® (RRID: SCR_001362). For unthresholded maps, we used 
third-order spline interpolation; for thresholded maps, we used linear 
interpolation and then thresholded at 0.5, to prevent artefacts that 
appeared when using nearest neighbour interpolation. Of the 69 teams 
included in the analyses, unthresholded maps of 5 teams and thresh- 
olded maps of 4 teams were excluded from the image-based analyses 
(see Extended Data Table 3b for details). As some of the hypotheses 
reflected negative activations—which can be represented by either 
positive or negative values in the statistical maps, depending on the 
model used—we asked the teams to report the direction of the valuesin 
their maps for the relevant hypotheses (5, 6 and 9). Unthresholded maps 
were corrected to address sign flips for reversed contrasts as reported 
by the analysis teams. In addition, t values were converted to z values 
with Hughett’s transform”. All subsequent analyses of the unthresh- 
olded maps were performed only on voxels that contained non-zero 
data for all teams (range across hypotheses: 111,062-145,521 voxels). 

We assessed the agreement between thresholded statistical maps 
using per cent agreement, that is, the per cent of voxels that have the 
same binary value. Because the thresholded maps are very sparse, 
these values are necessarily high when computed across all voxels. 
Therefore, we also computed the agreement between pairs of statisti- 
cal maps only for voxels that were non-zero for at least one member of 
each pair. To further test the agreement across teams, we performed 
a coordinate-based meta-analysis with activation likelihood estima- 
tion*°*! (see Supplementary Information). 

We further computed the correlation between the unthresholded 
images of the 64 teams. The correlation matrices were clustered using 
Ward clustering; the number of clusters was set to three for all hypoth- 
eses on the basis of visual examination of the dendrograms. A separate 
mean statistical map was then created for the teams in each cluster (see 
Fig. 2, Extended Data Fig. 2). Drivers of map similarity were further 
assessed by modelling the median correlation distance of each team 
from the average pattern as a function of several analysis decisions 
(for example, smoothing, whether or not the data preprocessed with 
fMRIPrep were used, and so on). 

To assess the effect of variability in thresholding methods and ana- 
tomical definitions across teams, unthresholdedz maps for eachteam 


were thresholded using acommon approach. Thezmaps for each team 
were translated to P values, which were then thresholded using two 
approaches: a heuristic correction (known to be liberal”), and a vox- 
elwise FDR correction. Note that it was not possible to compute the 
commonly used familywise error correction using Gaussian random 
field theory because residual smoothness was not available for each 
team. We then identified whether there were any suprathreshold voxels 
within the appropriate anatomical ROI for each hypothesis. The ROIs 
for the ventral striatum and amygdala were defined anatomically on 
the basis of the Harvard-Oxford anatomical atlas. As there is no ana- 
tomical definition for the ventromedial prefrontal cortex, we defined 
the region using a conjunction of anatomical regions (including all 
anatomical regions in the Harvard-Oxford atlas that overlap with the 
ventromedial portion of the prefrontal cortex) and a meta-analytical 
map obtained from https://neurosynth.org/ (ref. °°) for the search term 
“ventromedial prefrontal”. 

An image-based meta-analysis was used to quantify the evidence 
for each hypothesis across analysis teams (Extended Data Fig. 3b), 
accounting for the lack of independence due to the use of acommon 
dataset across teams. See Supplementary Information fora description 
of the image-based meta-analysis method. 


Prediction markets 

The second main goal of NARPS was to test the degree to which 
researchers in the field can predict results, using prediction mar- 
kets? >**, We invited team members (researchers that were members 
of one of the analysis teams) and non-team members (researchers that 
were neither members of any of the analysis teams nor members of 
the NARPS research group) to participate in a prediction market”* to 
measure peer beliefs about the fraction of teams reporting significant 
whole-brain-corrected results for each of the nine hypotheses. The 
prediction markets were conducted 1.5 months after all teams had 
submitted their analysis of the fMRI dataset. Thus, team members had 
information about the results of their specific team, but not about the 
results of any other team. 

Similar to previous studies? °, participants in the prediction markets 
were provided with monetary endowments (100 tokens, worth US$50) 
and traded on the outcome of the hypotheses through a dedicated 
online market platform. Each hypothesis constitutes one asset in the 
market, with asset prices predicting the fraction of teams reporting 
significant whole-brain-corrected results for the corresponding ex-ante 
hypothesis examined by the analysis teams using the same dataset. 
Trading on the prediction markets was incentivized, that is, traders 
were paid on the basis of their performance in the markets. 


Recruitment. For the non-team members prediction market, we in- 
vited participants via social media (mainly Facebook and Twitter) and 
emails. The invitation contained alink to an online form onthe NARPS 
website (https://www.narps.info/) where participants could sign up 
using their email address. 

Participants for the team members prediction market were invited, 
after all teams submitted their results, by an email that directed them 
to an independent registration form (with identical form fields), to 
separate participants for the two prediction markets already at the 
time of registration. Note that team members were not aware to start 
with that they would be invited to participate in a separate prediction 
market after they had analysed the data. The decision to implementa 
second market, consisting of traders with partial information about 
the fundamental values (that is, the team members) was made after the 
teams obtained access to the fMRI dataset. Thus, team members were 
only invited to participate in the market after all teams had submitted 
their analysis results. Once the registration for participating in the pre- 
diction markets had been closed, we reconciled the sign-ups with the 
list of team members to ensure that team members did not mistakenly 
end upinthe non-team members prediction market and vice versa. 
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In addition to their email addresses, which were used as the only key 
to match registrations, accounts inthe market platform and theteams’ 
analysis results, registrants were required to provide the following 
information during sign-up: (i) name, (ii) affiliation, (iii) position (PhD 
candidate, post-doctoral researcher, assistant professor, senior lec- 
turer, associate professor, full professor, other), (iv) years since PhD, (v) 
gender, (vi) age, (vii) country of residence, (viii) self-assessed expertise 
in neuroimaging (Likert scale ranging from 1 to 10), (ix) self-assessed 
expertise in decision sciences (Likert scale ranging from 1to 10), (x) pre- 
ferred mode of payment (Amazon.de voucher, Amazon.com voucher, 
PayPal payment), and (xi) whether they are ateam member of any analy- 
sis team (yes or no). The invitations to participate in the prediction 
markets were first distributed on 9 April 2019; the registration closed 
on 29 April 2019 at 16:00 UTC. Once registration closed, all participants 
received a personalized email containing alink to the web-based market 
software and their login credentials. The prediction markets opened 
on 2 May 2019 at 16:00 UTC and closed on 12 May 2019 at 16:00 UTC. 


Information available to participants. All participants had access 
to detailed information about the data collection, the experimental 
protocol, the ex-ante hypotheses, the instructions given to the analysis 
teams, references to related papers and detailed instructions about the 
prediction markets via the NARPS website (https://www.narps.info/). 


Implementation of prediction markets. To implement the prediction 
markets, we used a newly developed web-based framework dedicated 
for conducting continuous-time online market experiments, inspired 
by the trading platform in the Experimental Economics Replication 
Project (EERP)? and the Social Sciences Replication Project (SSRP)*. 
Similar to these previous implementations, there were two main views 
onthe platform: (i) the market overview and (ii) the trading interface. 
The market overview showed the nine assets (that is, one correspond- 
ing to each hypothesis) in tabular format, including information on 
the (approximate) current price for buying a share and the number of 
shares held (separated for long and short positions) for each of the nine 
hypotheses. Via the trading interface, which was shown after clicking 
onany of the hypotheses, the participant could make investment deci- 
sions and view price developments for the particular asset. 

Note that initially, there was an error in the labelling of two assets 
(that is, hypotheses) in the trading interface and the overview table of 
the web-based trading platform (the more detailed hypothesis descrip- 
tion available via the info symbol on the right-hand side of the overview 
table contained the correct information): hypotheses 7 and 8 mistak- 
enly referred to negative rather than positive effects of losses in the 
amygdala. One of the participants informed us about the inconsistency 
between the information on the trading interface and the informa- 
tion provided on the website on 6 May 2019. The error was corrected 
immediately onthe same day and all participants were informed about 
the mistake on our part through a personal email notification (on 6 
May 2019, 15:28 UTC), pointing out explicitly which information was 
affected and asking them to double-check their holdings in the two 
assets to make sure that they were invested in the intended direction. 


Trading and market pricing. In both prediction markets, traders were 
endowed with 100 tokens (the experimental currency unit). Once 
the markets opened, these tokens could be used to trade shares in 
the assets (that is, hypotheses). Unlike prediction markets on binary 
outcomes (for example, the outcomes of replications as in previous 
studies**), for which market prices were typically interpreted as the 
predicted probability of the outcome to occur” (although see two 
previous studies for caveats?”*’), the prediction markets accompa- 
nying the team analyses in the current study were implemented in 
terms of vote-share-markets. Hence, the prediction market prices 
serve as measures of the aggregate beliefs of traders for the fraction of 
teams reporting that the hypotheses were supported and can fluctuate 


between 0 (no team reported a significant result) and 1 (all teams re- 
ported a significant result). 

Prices were determined by an automated market maker implement- 
ing a logarithmic market scoring rule”. At the beginning of the markets, 
all assets were valued at a price of 0.50 tokens per share. The market 
maker calculated the price of a share for each infinitesimal transaction 
and updated the price on the basis of the scoring rule. This ensured 
both that trades were always possible even when there was no other 
participant with whom to trade and that participants had incentives 
toinvest according to their beliefs*°. The logarithmic scoring rule uses 
the net sales (shares held - shares borrowed) that the market maker has 
doneso farina market to determine the price for an infinitesimal trade 
as p=e""/(e/° +1). The parameter b determines the liquidity provided 
by the market maker and controls how strongly the market price is 
affected by atrade. We set the liquidity parameter to b=100, implying 
that by investing 10 tokens, traders could move the price of a single 
asset from 0.50 to about 0.55. 

Investment decisions for a particular hypothesis were made from 
the market’s trading interface. In the trading overview, participants 
could see the (approximate) price of anew share, the number of shares 
they currently held (separated for long and short positions) and the 
number of tokens their current position was worth if they liquidated 
their shares. The trading page also contained a graph depicting pre- 
vious price developments. To make an adjustment to their current 
position, participants could choose either to increase or decrease their 
position by anumber of tokens of their choice. The trading procedures 
and market pricing are described in more detail in a previous study’. 


Incentivization. Once the markets had been closed, the true ‘funda- 
mental value’ for each asset (that is, the fraction of teams that reported 
asignificant result for the particular hypothesis) was determined and 
gains and losses were calculated as follows: if holdings in a particular 
asset were positive (that is, the trader acted as a net buyer), the payout 
was calculated as the fraction of analysis teams reporting a significant 
result for the associated hypothesis multiplied by the number of shares 
held inthe particular asset; if atrader’s holdings were negative (that is, 
the trader acted as a net seller), the (absolute) amount of shares held 
was valued at the price differential between 1 and the fraction of teams 
reporting a significant result for the associated hypothesis. 

Any tokens that had not been invested into shares when the market 
closed were voided. Any tokens awarded as a result of holding shares 
were converted to US dollars at a rate of 1 token = US$0.5. The final 
payments were transferred to participants during the months May to 
September 2019 in form of Amazon.com gift cards, Amazon.de gift 
cards or PayPal payments, depending on the preferred mode of pay- 
ment indicated by the participants after registration for the prediction 
markets. 


Participants. In total, 96 team members and 91 non-team members 
signed up to participate in the prediction markets. n=83 team members 
and n= 65 non-team members actively participated in the markets. 
The number of traders active in each of the assets (that is, hypotheses) 
ranged from 46 to 76 (m= 56.4, s.d. = 8.9) inthe team members set of 
markets and from 35 to 58 (m = 47.1, s.d. = 7.9) in the non-team mem- 
bers set of markets. See Extended Data Table 5c for data about trading 
volume on the prediction markets. 

Of the participants, 10.2% did not workin academia (but holda PhD), 
34.2% were PhD students, 43.3% were post-doctoral researchers or assis- 
tant professors, 7.5% were lecturers or associate professors and 4.8% 
were full professors. 27.8% of the participants were female. The average 
time spent in academia after obtaining the PhD was 4.1 years. Most of 
the participants lived in Europe (46.3%) and North America (46.3%). 


Preregistration. All analyses of the prediction markets data reported 
were preregistered at https://osf.io/pqeb6/. The preregistration was 


completed after the markets opened, but before the markets closed. 
Only one member of the NARPS research group, F. Holzmeister, had 
any information about the prediction market prices before the markets 
closed (as he monitored the prediction markets). He was not involved in 
writing the preregistration. Only two members of the NARPS research 
group, R.B.-N. and T. Schonberg, had any information about the results 
reported by the 70 analysis teams before the prediction markets closed. 
Neither of them were involved in writing the preregistration. For addi- 
tional details on the prediction markets, see Supplementary Information. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


The full fMRI dataset is publicly available on OpenNeuro (https://doi. 
org/10.18112/openneuro.ds001734.v1.0.4) and is described in detail in 
a Data Descriptor’. The results reported by all teams are presented in 
Extended Data Table 2. A table describing the methods used by the anal- 
ysis teams is available with the analysis code. NeuroVault collections 
containing the submitted statistical maps are available via the links pro- 
vided in Extended Data Table 3a. Source data for Figs. 1,2 are provided 
with the paper. Readers may obtain access to the data and run the full 
analysis stream on the team submissions by following the directions 
at https://github.com/poldrack/narps/tree/master/ImageAnalyses. 
Access to the raw data requires specifying a URL for the dataset, which 
is: https://zenodo.org/record/3528329/files/narps_origdata_1.0.tgz. 
Results (automatically generated figures, results and output logs) for 
image analyses are available for anonymous download at https://doi. 
org/10.5281/zenodo.3709275. 


Code availability 


Code for all analyses of the reports and statistical maps submitted by 
the analysis teams is openly shared in GitHub (https://github.com/ 
poldrack/narps). Image-analysis code was implemented within a Docker 
container, with software versions pinned for reproducible execution 
(https://hub.docker.com/r/poldrack/narps-analysis/tags). Python code 
was automatically tested for quality using the flake8 static analysis tool 
and the codacy.com code quality assessment tool, and the results of 
the image-analysis workflow were validated using simulated data. The 
image-analysis code was independently reviewed by an expert who was 
not involved in writing the original code. Prediction market analyses 
were performed using R v.3.6.1; packages were installed using the check- 
point package, which reproducibly installs all package versions as of a 
specified date (13 August 2019). Analyses reported in this manuscript 
were performed using code release v.2.0.3 (https://doi.org/10.5281/ 
zenodo.3709273). Although not required to, several analysis teams 
publicly shared their analysis code. Extended Data Table 3d includes 
these teams along with the link to their code. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Voxels overlap. Maps showing at each voxel the effect being tested; and equal indifference (EI) or equal range (ER) refers tothe 
proportion of teams (out of n= 65 teams) that reported significant activations group being examined or compared. Hypotheses 1 and 3, as well as hypotheses 
in their thresholded statistical map, for each hypothesis (labelled H1-H9), 2and 4, share the same statistical maps as they relate to the same contrast and 


thresholded at 10% (that is, voxels with no colour were significant in fewer than experimental group but different regions (see Extended Data Table 1). Images 
10% of teams). + or — refers to the direction of effect; gain or loss refers to the can be viewed at https://identifiers.org/neurovault.collection:6047. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Variability of whole-brain unthresholded maps for reported by the analysis teams; row colours denote cluster membership. 
hypotheses 2 and 4-9. For each hypothesis, we present a heat map based on Mapsare thresholded at an uncorrected value of z>2 for visualization. 
Spearman correlations between unthresholded statistical maps (n= 64), Unthresholded maps for hypotheses 2 and 4 are identical (as they both relate to 
clustered according to their similarity, and the average of unthresholded thesame contrast and group but different regions), andthe colours represent 


images for each cluster (cluster colours intitles refertocoloursinleft marginof reported results for hypothesis 2. For hypotheses 1 and 3, see Fig. 2. 
heat map). Column colours represent hypothesis decisions (green, yes; red, no) 
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Image-based meta-analysis (IBMA) results 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Variability and consensus of unthresholded 
statistical maps. n=64.a, Maps of estimated between-team variability (tau) at 
each voxel for each hypothesis. b, Results of the image-based meta-analysis. 
Aconsensus analysis was performed onthe unthresholded statistical maps to 
obtaina group statistical map for each hypothesis, accounting for the 
correlation between teams owing to the same underlying data (see Methods). 
Mapsare presented for each hypothesis, showing voxels (in colour) in which 


the group statistic was significantly greater than zero after voxelwise 
correction for FDR (P< 0.05). Colour bar reflects statistical value (z) for the 
meta-analysis. Hypotheses 1and 3, as well as hypotheses 2 and 4, share the same 
unthresholded maps, as they relate to the same contrast and group but 
different regions (see Extended Data Table 1). Images can be viewed at 
https://identifiers.org/neurovault.collection:6051. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Results of the consistent thresholding and ROI 
selection analysis. n=64. a, Activation for each hypothesis as determined 
using consistent thresholding (black, P< 0.001 and cluster size (k) > 10 voxels; 
blue, FDR correction with P< 0.05) and ROI selection across teams (y axis), 
versus the actual proportion of teams reporting activation (x axis). Numbers 
next to each symbol represent the hypothesis number for each point. b, Results 
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from re-thresholding of unthresholded maps, using either uncorrected values 
with the threshold (P< 0.001, k>10) or FDR correction (Prp,< 5%) and common 
anatomical ROIs for each hypothesis. A team is recorded as having an 
activation if one or more significant voxels are found in the ROI. Results for 
image-based meta-analysis (IBMA) for each hypothesis are presented, also 
thresholded at Prpg <5%. 


Effect Beta (full t (full p (full Beta (no t (no p (no 
model) model) model) interaction) interaction) interaction) 
Intercept 0.44 64.12 0.00 0.41 74.61 0.00 
Time 0.00 3.38 0.00 0.00 12.48 0.00 
Teams -0.29 -29.50 0.00 -0.22 -45.35 0.00 
Time X Teams 0.00 7.78 0.00 
Adjusted R-squared 0.35 0.34 
b 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Prediction markets over time. n= 240 observations 
(10 days x 24h). a, Panel regressions. The table summarizes the results of 
preregistered fixed-effects panel regressions of the absolute errors of the 
predictions (that is, the absolute deviation of the market price fromthe 


fundamental value) onan hourly basis (average price of all transactions within 


an hour) ontimeand prediction market indicators. Standard errors were 
computed using a robust estimator. b, Market prices for each of the nine 


Time (hours) Time (hours) 


Fundamental values 
—  Non-team members 


— Team members 


hypotheses separated for the team members (green) and non-team members 
(blue) prediction markets. The figure shows the average prices of the 
prediction market per hour, separated for the two prediction markets, for the 
time the markets were open (10 days, that is, 240 h). The grey line indicates the 
actual share of the analysis teams that reported a significant result for the 
hypothesis (thatis, the fundamental value). 
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Extended Data Table 1| Hypotheses and results 


Hy céihecisdeccintion Fraction of teams Median Median similarity 
yp P reporting a significantresult confidence level estimation 

“ Positive parametric effect of gains in the vmPFC 0.371 y 7 

(equal indifference group) : (2) (1.5) 
) Positive parametric effect of gains in the vmPFC 0.214 7 7 

(equal range group) (1.5) (1) 

Positive parametric effect of gains in the ventral striatum 6 7 
B as 0.229 

(equal indifference group) (1) (1) 

Positive parametric effect of gains in the ventral striatum 6 7 
#4 0.329 

(equal range group) (1) (1) 
6 Negative parametric effect of losses in the vmP FC 0.843 

(equal indifference group) (1) (1) 
46 Negative parametric effect of losses in the vmP FC 0.329 I i; 

(equal range group) ; (1) (1) 
#7 POsINVe parametric effect of losses in the amygdala 0.057 es 

(equal indifference group) (1) (1) 

Positive parametric effect of losses in the amygdala 7 8 
#8 0.057 

(equal range group) (1) (1) 
49 Greater positive response to losses in amygdala 0.057 6 q 

(equal range group vs. equal indifference group) : (1) (1) 


Each hypothesis is described along with the fraction of teams that reported a whole-brain-corrected significant result (out of n= 70 teams) and two measures reported by the analysis teams for 
the specific hypothesis: (1) How confident are you about this result? (2) How similar do you think your result is to the other analysis teams? Both of these ordinal measures are rated ona scale of 
1-10, and the median values are presented together with the median absolute deviation in brackets. vmPFC, ventromedial prefrontal cortex. See Supplementary Information for analysis of the 
confidence level and similarity estimation. 


Extended Data Table 2 | Results submitted by analysis teams 


Team ID Hi H2_ H3) H4_ H5 | HE H7 HB OHO ESt. smoothing Package fMRIP rep Testing Movement 
08MQ 8 6 8 6 7 7 7 7 6 13.14 FSL No Non-parametric Yes 
0C7Q 7 7 8 8 8 i ay alto} 8) 8.68 Other Yes Non-parametric Yes 
OE D6 a 9 8 e 8 8 9 9 6 7.86 SPM No Parametric Yes 
OH5E 4 2 7 6 8 5 8 u 1 14.17 SPM No Parametric No 
014U 4 ‘| 6 8 9 9 9 9 9 8.69 SPM No Parametric Yes 
0) 00 7 5 5 5) 5 5) 8 5 5 8.12 Other Yes Parametric Yes 
16IN 8 a 6 6 8 a 8 6 6 Other Yes Other No 
1KOE Tr 9 6 6 8 7 rs 6 9 Other No Non-parametric Yes 
1KB2 6 6 8 8 5 5 8 8 7 13.06 FSL No Parametric Yes 
1P 0Y 8 8 1 al 8 8 5 5 5 9.13 SPM No Parametric No 
27SS 4 6 7 7 i 7 6 8 4 11.37 AFNI No Parametric Yes 
2T6S 8 9 6 om 10 9 Pr 8 10 14.93 SPM Yes Parametric Yes 
2T7P 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 7.66 Other No Other Yes 
3C6G 6 7 7 5 8 8 8 8 8 14.26 SPM No Parametric Yes 
3PQ2 9 8 7 7 7 8 8 8 vi 5.79 FSL No Parametric Yes 
3TR7 2 2 3 4 8 5 8 6 5 17.4 SPM Yes Parametric Yes 
43F] 3 3} 5 oy 10 810 BOR OmO 10.66 FSL No Parametric Yes 
46CD 9 8 4 8 9 8 9 9 5 10.92 Other No Parametric Yes 
4822 7 5 6 6 9 9 a 8 u 6.65 FS.L. Yes Parametric No 
4TQ6 7 om 10 9 7 8 10 10 9 14.88 FSL Yes Non-parametric No 
50GV 10 Boe 10 10 +410 10 BGO 10.26 FSL Yes Parametric No 
51PW 8 8 8 8 8 8 6 6 a T1105 FSL. Yes Parametric Yes 
5G9K i 7 7 7 i 7 7 q 7 SPM Yes Parametric Yes 
6FH5 9 2 8 om 10 ie 8 9 9 12.22 SPM No Parametric Yes 
6VV2 8 8 8 6 9 e 8 u 6 2 AFNI No Parametric Yes 
80GC 9 9 8 4 3 9 6 5 4 4.02 AFNI Yes Parametric Yes 
94GU 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 11.19 SPM No Parametric Yes 
98BT 9 a 7 8 9 a 8 8 8 11.48 SPM No Parametric Yes 
9Q6R 10 #10 #10 #10 + @10 (RNORERS 8 8 10.28 FSL No Parametric Yes 
9T8E 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 4 9.85 SPM Yes Non-parametric Yes 
9U7M 7 9 9 9 9 a 9 7 zu 14.78 Other No Parametric Yes 
A086 7 7 ui 7 7 7 7 7 7 7.49 Other Yes Non-parametric Yes 
B230 6 6 7 r 8 a 6 6 8 3.32 FSi Yes Non-parametric No 
B56 10 10 om 10 ie 8 u 6 9.84 FSL Yes Non-parametric Yes 
C22U 8 7 5 8 9 8 8 8 8 11.16 FSL No Parametric No 
C88N a 8 7 4 9 Z 8 8 6 11.62 SPM Yes Parametric No 
DCc61 5 1 5 2 9 5 5 5 5 9.58 SPM Yes P arametric Yes 
E3B6 3 7 6 6 8 8 7 i 7 12.8 SPM Yes Parametric Yes 
E6R3 5 3 7 3 4 4 7 a 7 9.28 Other Yes Other Yes 
107H 3 3 3 3 9 9 9 9 9 5.59 Other Yes Non-parametric No 
I52Y 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 11.42 FSL No Non-parametric Yes 
19D6 i 7 7 a 1 2 7 6 u 6.21 AFNI No Parametric Yes 
1Z20 7 - u a 7 a a 6 6 21.28 Other No Parametric No 
J 7F9 9 8 8 7 i § § 8g 14.88 SPM Yes Parametric Yes 
K9P0O 10 BlGRIGoe 10 Re 9 9 10 8.05 AFNI Yes Parametric Yes 
L1A8 8 5 7 iu 8 8 3 8 3 SPM No Parametric Yes 
L3V8 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 14.74 SPM No Parametric No 
L7J)7 10 9 9 3) 8 8 8 9 8 11.76 SPM Yes Parametric Yes 
L9G5 4 4 4 6 Bien 109 9 @ 7.22 FSi. No Parametric No 
003M 3 8 8 2 8 7 7 i 7 3.47 AFNI Yes Non-parametric Yes 
021U 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8.26 FSL Yes Parametric Yes 
O6R6 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 3.06 FSL. Yes Non-parametric No 
P5F3 3 5 7 7 4 4 6 6 7 12.94 FSL No Parametric Yes 
Q58} 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 16.24 FSL No Parametric No 
Q600 7 8 8 9 9 8 8 6 7 14.58 SPM Yes Parametric Yes 
R42Q 5 5) 6 6 6 6 7 8 8 12.73 Other No Parametric Yes 
R5K7 6 8 8 a 9 a 8 8 2 12.06 SPM No Parametric Yes 
R7D1 4 - 5 5 9 5 8 9 8 8.93 Other Yes Non-parametric Yes 
R9K3 5 3 a 5 8 5 3 4 5 LL.77 SP Yes Parametric Yes 
SM54 5 9 5 8 8 6 8 8 8 7.05 Other Yes Parametric Yes 
T54A 5 9 2 6 9 9 5 5 5 12.28 FSL. Yes Non-parametric No 
U26C 8 8 8 oe 610 ie 8 8 9 10.38 SP Yes P arametric Yes 
UI76 705 6 BiGeees 10 6 MG ROe 6.6 AFNI Yes Parametric Yes 
UK24 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 10.76 SPM No Parametric No 
V55) 4 3) i 7 4 7 3) Zl 7 12.85 SPM No Parametric No 
VG39 6 2 8 8 10 ie 9 6 5 SPM Yes Parametric No 
X19V 6 a 8 5 9 6 69 9 9 8.48 FSL Yes Parametric Yes 
X1Y5 6 6 T 7 8 6 8 8 8 8.69 Other Yes Non-parametric Yes 
X1Z4 8 6 4 4 9 5 4 4 4 Other No Non-parametric Yes 
XU70 4 5 8 9 9 9 6 8 8 7.17 FSL. No Parametric Yes 


For each team, the left section of the table represents the reported binary decision (green, yes; red, no) and how confident they were in their result (from 1 (not at all confident) to 10 (extremely 
confident)) for each hypothesis (H1-H9). The right section displays the information included for each team in the statistical model for hypothesis decisions. Estimated (est.) smoothing values 
represent full width at half-maximum (FWHM); teams with a blank value were excluded from further analysis. Note that three teams changed their decisions after the end of the project: team 
L3V8 changed its decision for hypothesis 6 from yes to no; team VG39 changed its decisions for hypotheses 3, 4 and 5 from yes to no; and team U26C changed its decision for hypothesis 5 from 
yes to no. Results throughout the paper and in this table reflect the final results as they were reported at the end of the project (that is, before this change), as prediction markets were based on 
those results. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Data links and analysis-related tables 


a b 
Team!ID Collection } Team!ID Collection Team ID Exclusion reason Unthresholded Thresholded 
maps excluded maps excluded 
bees #08 een we ie Used surface-based analysis “f ¥ 
0C7Q 5652 DC6l1 4963 (only provided data for cortical ribbon) 
REDE aeee Bene nee L1A8 Not in MNI standard space X X 
OH5E 4936 E6R3 4959 
Performed small volume corrected 
ee 4938 on 5001 vere instead of whole-brain analysis s “ 
0) 00 4807 I52Y 4933 
Used surface-based analysis 
16IN 4927 19D6 4978 mint (only provided data for cortical ribbon) ‘ x 
1KOE 4974 1Z20 4979 
16IN Values in the unthresholded images Xx 
1KB2 4945 J 7F9 4949 are notz/t stats 
1P OY 5649 K9PO 4961 : ; 
5G9K Values in the unthresholded images x 
27SS 4975 L1A8 5680 are notz /t stats 
2T6S 4881 L3V8 4888 
2T7P 4917 L7J)7 4866 Used a method which does not create 
2T7P thresholded images (and are therefore Xx 
3C6G 4772 L9G5 5173 not included in the analyses of the 
thresholded images) 
3PQ2 4904 003M 4972 
3TR7 4966 021U 4779 
43F) 4824 O6R6 4907 
46CD 5637 P53 4967 ‘ 
4SZ2 5665 Q58) 5164 E ffects Chi-squared P value Delta R2 
4TQ6 4869 Q600 4968 ; 
Hypothesis 185.390 0.000 0.350 
50GV 4735 R42Q 5619 
51PW 5167 RSK7 4950 Estimated smoothness 13.210 0.000 0.040 
5G 9K 4920 R7D1 4954 Used fMRIP prep data 2.270 0.132 0.010 
Sala 5663 R9K3 4802 S oftware package 13.450 0.004 0.040 
6VV2 4883 SM54 5675 
Multiple correction method 7.500 0.024 0.020 
80GC 4891 T54A 4876 
98BT 4988 UI76 4821 
9Q6R 4765 UK24 4908 d 
9T8E 4870 V55) 4919 
Team ID Link to shared analysis codes 
9U7M 4965 VG39 5496 
16IN https ://github.com/jennyrieck/NARPS 
A086 4932 X19V 4947 
B230 4984 X1Y5 4898 2T7P https://osf.io/3b57r 
BSI6 4941 X1z4 4951 E3B6 doi.org/10.5281/zenodo.3518407 
C22U 5653 XU70 4990 Q58) https ://github.com/amrka/NARPS_Q58} 


a, Numbers of public NeuroVault collections of all analysis teams https://neurovault.org/collections/. b, Descriptions of teams that were excluded from the analyses of statistical maps. ¢, Sum- 
mary of mixed-effects logistic regression modelling of decision outcomes (n = 64 per hypothesis) as a function of different factors including the hypothesis (1-9) and various aspects of statisti- 
cal modelling (for modelling details see https://github.com/poldrack/narps/blob/master/ImageAnalyses/DecisionAnalysis.Rmd). d, Links to shared analysis code of some of the analysis teams. 


Extended Data Table 4 | Variability of statistical maps across teams 


a 
Hypothesis Minimum sig. voxels Maximum sig. voxels Median sig. voxels N empty images 
‘a 0 118181 1940 8 
2 0 135583 8120 2 
3 0 118181 1940 8 
4 0 135583 8120 3 
5 0 76569 6527 11 
6 0 72732 167 25 
7 0 147087 9383 8 
8 0 129979 475 16 
9 0 49062 266 29 
b 
Clusterl Cluster2 Cluster3 
Hypothesis Correlation 
(mean) 
Correlation Cluster size Correlation Cluster size Correlation Cluster size 
143 0.394 0.670 50 0.680 7 0.095 7 
2+4 0.521 0.736 43 0.253 14 0.659 7 
5 0.485 0.777 41 0.329 20 0.342 3 
6 0.259 0.442 47 0.442 12 0.156 5 
7 0.487 0.851 31 0.466 25 0.049 8 
8 0.302 0.593 36 0.256 23 -0.044 5 
9 0.205 0.561 47 0.568 8 0.106 9 


a, Variability in the number of significantly (sig.) activated voxels reported across teams (n = 65 teams). b, Mean Spearman correlation between the unthresholded statistical maps for all pairs of 
teams and separately for pairs of teams within each cluster, for each hypothesis (n = 64 teams). 
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Extended Data Table 5 | Results of prediction markets and additional data 


a 
Hypothesis FV Cl Non-teams market prediction Teams market prediction 
1 0.37 0.26-0.48] 0.727 * 0.814 * 
2 0.21 0.12-0.31] 0.73 * 0.753 * 
3 0.23 0.13-0.33] 0.881 * 0.743 * 
4 0.33 0.22-0.44] 0.882 * 0.789 * 
5 0.84 0.76-0.93] 0.686 * 0.952 * 
6 0.33 0.22-0.44] 0.685 * 0.805 * 
7 0.06 0.00-0.11] 0.563 * 0.073 
8 0.06 0.00-0.11] 0.584 * 0.274 * 
9 0.06 0.00-0.11] 0.476 * 0.188 * 
b 
Hypothesis 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
p-value 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.10 0.01 0.02 
Share of consistent holdings 0.71 0.68 0.70 0.80 0.89 0.74 0.80 0.80 0.75 
Z (signed rank test) 3.40 2.78 2.82 4.24 6.81 3.24 4.34 4.34 3.64 
p-value (signed rank test) 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Average holdings if consistent 5.61 21.14 25.80 13.11 -115.50 7.31 34.61 24.23 23.54 
Average holdings if inconsistent 1.04 -6.90 -8.03 0.03 18.26 1.58 -14.63 -8.29 -11.61 
c 
Hypothesis Tokens invested Volume #Traders #Transactions Tokens invested Volume #Traders #Transactions 
(Non-teams) (Non-teams) (Non-teams) (Non-teams) (Teams) (Teams) (Teams) (Teams) 
1 8.568 20.175 55 139 12.643 25.671 64 213 
2 10.51 22.544 53 98 11.632 22.908 58 171 
3 12.818 24.709 58 132 7.173 15.837 52 141 
4 11.134 20.397 49 112 8.126 15.479 52 127 
5 6.873 14.636 38 71 14.48 30.76 76 244 
6 6.806 12.663 35 72 8.097 16.676 46 134 
7 7.99 15.209 41 98 7.131 15.864 52 160 
8 8.791 19.072 45 91 7.085 14.598 52 141 
9 10.427 21.118 50 131 9.506 18.812 56 178 


a, Summary of the prediction market results. FV refers to the fundamental value, that is, the actual fraction of teams (out of n = 70 teams) that reported significant results for the hypothesis. 

Cl refers to the 95% confidence interval corresponding to the fundamental value (estimated with a normal approximation to the binomial distribution). Values marked with an asterisk are not 
within the corresponding 95% Cl. b, Consistency of traders’ holdings and team results. The top two rows show two-sided Spearman rank correlations between traders’ final holdings and the 
binary result reported by their team, and the corresponding P value for each hypothesis. The bottom five rows show the share of traders’ holdings that are consistent with the results reported by 
their team. Consistent refers to positive (negative) holdings if the team reported a significant (non-significant) result; z and P values refer to Wilcoxon signed-rank tests for the share of consistent 
holdings being equal to 0.5; and average holdings if (in)consistent refer to the mean final holdings, separated for consistent and inconsistent traders. e¢, Additional data for each of the nine 
hypotheses. Tokens invested indicates the average number of tokens invested per transaction; volume refers to the mean number of shares bought or sold per transaction; # traders refers to the 
number of traders who bought or sold shares of the particular asset at least once; and # transactions describes the overall number of transactions recorded. 
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in reporting. For further information on Nature Research policies, see Authors & Referees and the Editorial Policy Checklist. 


Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection A full description of the experimental procedures, validations and the fMRI dataset is available in a Data Descriptor (https:// 
doi.org/10.1038/s41597-019-0113-7). Code used for fMRI data collection are available at https://github.com/rotemb9/ 
NARPS_scientific_data. 


Data analysis Fully reproducible code for the analyses of the analysis teams' submitted results and statistical maps, as well as the prediction markets, 
are available at DOI: 10.5281/zenodo.3709273. The full list of software and versions used within the code are available in the dockerfile: 
https://github.com/poldrack/narps/blob/master/Dockerfile 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 
- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


The fMRI dataset is openly available via OpenNeuro at DOI:10.18112/openneuro.ds001734.v1.0.4. Additional data are included with the analyses code at 
DOI:10.5281/zenodo.3709273 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


Life sciences Behavioural & social sciences Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Behavioural & social sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Study description Quantitative 


Research sample The fMRI dataset included nueroimaging and behavioral data of 108 participants. Demographic information of the participants can be 
found at DOI:10.18112/openneuro.ds001734.v1.0.4. 
70 analysis teams analyzed the dataset. 96 “team members” and 91 “non-team members” signed up to participate in the prediction 
markets. N = 83 “team members” and N = 65 “non-team members” actively participated in the markets. Members of the analysis teams 
and traders in the predictions market were researchers in the field from around the world. 


Sampling strategy Relevant information for the fMRI dataset is available at the Data Descriptor (https://doi.org/10.1038/s41597-019-0113-7). With regard 
to the number of analysis teams and traders in the prediction markets, we aimed to recruit as many as possible within the time frame. 


Data collection Relevant information for the fMRI dataset is available at the Data Descriptor (https://doi.org/10.1038/s41597-019-0113-7). Shortly, data 
was collected using MRI scanner and computers. 


Timing The fMRI dataset was collected between November 2017 and May 2018. Analysis teams were recruited and analyzed the data between 
November 2018 and March 2019. The prediction markets were open between May 2nd to May 12th 2019. 


Data exclusions One team was excluded from all analyses since their reported results were not based on a whole-brain analysis as instructed. Of the 
remaining 69 teams, thresholded maps of 65 teams and unthresholded (z / t) maps of 64 teams were included in the analyses (see 
Extended Data Table 3b for detailed reasons for exclusion of the other teams). 


on-participation 12 out of the 82 analysis teams that signed the non-disclosure form and were provided with access to the data did not submit their 
results by the deadline. 13 traders in the "team members" and 26 traders in the "non-team members" prediction markets registered but 
did not actively participate in the prediction markets. 


Randomization fMRI dataset- participants were pseudo-randomlly (alternately) assigned to one of two experimental conditions (Equal Indifference or 
Equal Range). Analysis teams were not allocated into experimental groups. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 

n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Human research participants 


Policy information about studies involving human research participants 


Population characteristics fMRI dataset- demographic information of the participants can be found at DOI:10.18112/openneuro.ds001734.v1.0.4. 
108 participants where included in the dataset: 
54 in the Equal Indifference group (30 females, mean age = 26.06 years, SD age = 3.02 years) 
and 54 in the Equal Range group (30 females, mean age = 25.04 years, SD age = 3.99 years). 
All participants were right-handed, had normal or corrected-to-normal vision and reported no history of 
psychiatric or neurologic diagnoses, or use any medications that would interfere with the experiment. 
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Recruitment Analysis teams were recruited via social media, mainly Twitter and Facebook, as well as during the 2018 annual meeting of The 
Society for Neuroeconomics. Prediction market traders were recruited via social media (mainly Facebook and Twitter) and e- 
mails. This recruitment method may increase the chances of specific researchers to participate in an analysis team or in the 
prediction markets, for example researchers that are more active in social media or attended the 2018 meeting of The Society 
for Neuroeconomics. Researchers who advocate for replication attempts and "open science" practices may also be more inclined 
to join such study. However, our results strongly suggest that they were not biased. For example, the fact that several 
hypotheses were only affirmed by roughly 5% of teams, while Hypothesis #5 was affirmed by 84% of teams, suggests that there 
was no overall bias towards either affirmation or rejection of hypotheses. In addition, each of the 70 analysis teams chose to use 
a different analysis pipeline, which suggests evidence against a potential bias in methods used by the specific analysis teams that 
joined the study. With regard to the prediction markets, traders that were exposed to the recruitment ads on social media may 
be biased with regard to their predictions, but as there is a debate in the published literature regarding most of the hypotheses 
included in our study, we do not have a specific reason to assume such bias. 


Ethics oversight MRI data collection was approved by the Helsinki committee at Sheba Tel Hashomer Medical Center and the ethics committee at 
Tel Aviv University, and all participants gave written informed consent (as described in the Scientific Data Descriptor of this 
dataset). The Board for Ethical Questions in Science at the University of Innsbruck approved the data collection in regards of the 
prediction markets, and certified that the project is in correspondence with all requirements of the ethical principles and the 
guidelines of good scientific practice. The Stanford University IRB determined that the analysis of the submitted team results did 
not meet the definition of human subject research, and thus no further IRB review was required. 
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Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Magnetic resonance imaging 


Experimental design 


Design type Task 
Design specifications The fMRI dataset was published in a Data Descriptor (https://doi.org/10.1038/s41597-019-0113-7) 


Behavioral performance measures — The fMRI dataset was published in a Data Descriptor (https://doi.org/10.1038/s41597-019-0113-7) 


Acquisition 

Imaging type(s) functional and structural 

Field strength 3T 

Sequence & imaging parameters Imaging data were acquired using a 3T Siemens Prisma MRI scanner with a 64-channel head coil, at the Strauss Imaging 
Center on the campus of Tel Aviv University. Functional data during the mixed gambles task were acquired using T2*- 
weighted echo-planar imaging sequence with multi-band acceleration factor of 4 and parallel imaging factor (iPAT) of 2, 
TR=1000ms, TE=30ms, flip angle=68 degrees, field of view (FOV)=212x212mm, in plane resolution of 2x2mm 30 
degrees off the anterior commissure-posterior commissure line to reduce the frontal signal dropout27, slice thickness 
of 2mm, 64 slices and a gap of 0.4mm between slices to cover the entire brain. For each functional run, we acquired 
453 volumes. 

Area of acquisition Whole brain 

Diffusion MRI Used Not used 


Preprocessing 


Preprocessing software Each team performed their own preprocessing. Raw data and data preprocessed with fMRIprep v. 1.1.4 were shared 
with the teams. 


Normalization Each team performed their own preprocessing. Raw data and data preprocessed with fMRIprep v. 1.1.4 were shared 
with the teams. 


ormalization template Each team performed their own preprocessing. Raw data and data preprocessed with fMRIprep v. 1.1.4 were shared 
with the teams. 


oise and artifact removal Each team performed their own preprocessing. Raw data and data preprocessed with fMRIprep v. 1.1.4 were shared 
with the teams. 


Volume censoring Each team performed their own preprocessing. Raw data and data preprocessed with fMRIprep v. 1.1.4 were shared 
with the teams. 


Statistical modeling & inference 


Model type and settings Each team performed their own analysis. 


Effect(s) tested Each team performed their own analysis. 


Specify type of analysis: Xx Whole brain [| ROI-based [| Both 


Statistic type for inference Each team performed their own analysis. 
(See Eklund et al. 2016) 


Correction Each team performed their own analysis. 


Models & analysis 


n/a | Involved in the study 


Functional and/or effective connectivity 


Graph analysis 


Multivariate modeling or predictive analysis 
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A hexanucleotide-repeat expansion in C9ORF72is the most common genetic variant 
that contributes to amyotrophic lateral sclerosis and frontotemporal dementia’”. The 
C9ORF72 mutation acts through gain- and loss-of-function mechanisms to induce 
pathways that are implicated in neural degeneration® °. The expansion is transcribed 
into along repetitive RNA, which negatively sequesters RNA-binding proteins before 


its non-canonical translation into neural-toxic dipeptide proteins**. The failure of 
RNA polymerase to read through the mutation also reduces the abundance of the 
endogenous C9ORF72 gene product, which functions in endolysosomal pathways and 
suppresses systemic and neural inflammation® °®. Notably, the effects of the repeat 
expansion act with incomplete penetrance in families with a high prevalence of 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis or frontotemporal dementia, indicating that either 
genetic or environmental factors modify the risk of disease for each individual. 
Identifying disease modifiers is of considerable translational interest, as it could 
suggest strategies to diminish the risk of developing amyotrophic lateral sclerosis or 
frontotemporal dementia, or to slow progression. Here we report that an 
environment with reduced abundance of immune-stimulating bacteria” protects 
C9orf72-mutant mice from premature mortality and significantly ameliorates their 
underlying systemic inflammation and autoimmunity. Consistent with C9orf72 
functioning to prevent microbiota from inducing a pathological inflammatory 
response, we found that reducing the microbial burden in mutant mice with broad 
spectrum antibiotics—as well as transplanting gut microflora from a protective 
environment—attenuated inflammatory phenotypes, even after their onset. Our 
studies provide further evidence that the microbial composition of our gut has an 
important role in brain health and can interact in surprising ways with well-known 
genetic risk factors for disorders of the nervous system. 


To understand the consequences of the long-term reductionin C9ORF72 
activity found in patients with amyotrophic lateral sclerosis (ALS) or 
frontotemporal dementia (FTD) who carry the repeat expansion, mice 
that contain loss-of-function (LOF) mutations in the orthologous 
gene (C9orf72) have previously been studied”, It was previously 
reported’, and later corroborated, that reduced C9orf72 function led 
to age-dependent inflammation, characterized by cytokine storm”, 
neutrophilia®’”"“, pseudothrombocytopenia’, autoimmunity”, sple- 
nomegaly®”3“ and neuroinflammation®’. Informed by these obser- 
vations and validating their importance, it was subsequently found 
that patients with ALS or FTD who had mutations in COORF72 were 
significantly more likely to have been diagnosed with autoimmune 
disease before their neurological diagnosis’. 


However, the long-term survival of C9orf72 LOF mutant mice varied 
markedly between reports, despite many groups studying the same 
allele onasimilar genetic background. In some studies, it was found’”” 
that the loss of one (+/-) or both (-/-) alleles of C9orf72 increased the 
risk of premature mortality, whereas others” noted a reduced survival 
of C9orf72 but not C9orf72"" mice—and another group‘ reported 
no survival differences between control and mutant mice (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). These findings suggested that the environment in which 
the mice were reared might be an important modifier of survival 
when C9orf72 levels are reduced. To test this hypothesis, we asepti- 
cally re-derived C9orf72-mutant mice into a new facility at the Broad 
Institute (hereafter referred to as C90rf72(Broad) mice) while continu- 
ing our colony at the Harvard Biological Research Infrastructure (BRI) 


'Harvard Stem Cell Institute, Department of Stem Cell and Regenerative Biology, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA, USA. ?Stanley Center for Psychiatric Research, Broad Institute of MIT and 
Harvard, Cambridge, MA, USA. *Hubrecht Institute for Developmental Biology and Stem Cell Research, Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences, Utrecht, The Netherlands. 
4Neuroscience Therapeutic Area, New Medicines, UCB Biopharma SPRL, Braine-l‘Alleud, Belgium. °Center for Regenerative Medicine, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, MA, USA. 
°Department of Molecular and Cellular Biology, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA, USA. “e-mail: Eggan@mcb.harvard.edu 
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Fig. 1| Environment governs survival, inflammation and autoimmunity in 
C9orf72 LOF mice. a, Aseptic embryo transfer of C9orf72 neo-deleted allele 
from Harvard BRI to the Broad Institute. Male and female mice were aged for 
survival or tissue collection. CNS, central nervous system. b, c, Survival of mice 
at Harvard BRI (C9orf72*"*, n=55; C9orf727-, n=114; C9orf72“-, n= 62) (b) or the 
Broad Institute (C9orf72”*, n= 22; C9orf72", n=36; C9orf72", n= 23) (c) 
(Gehan-Breslow-Wilcoxon). NS, not significant. d-g, Age-matched 
(48-week-old) mice reared at Harvard BRI (C9orf72*, n=12; C9orf72"-, n=13; 
C9orf72",n=10) or the Broad Institute (C9orf72"*, n=12; C9orf72", n=18; 
C9orf72", n=11) were assessed for spleen weight (d), blood neutrophil count 
(e), blood platelet count measured at O °C (f) and plasma anti-double-stranded 
(ds)DNA antibody activity (g). Ind-g, one-way ANOVA with Sidak’s multiple 
comparisons. Each dot represents one mouse. 


facility (hereafter referred to as C9orf72(Harvard) mice) (Fig. 1a). To 
assess the reproducibility of the original findings at Harvard, we aged 
an independent cohort of C9orf72(Harvard) mice (C9orf72(Harvard)""*, 
n=55; C9orf72(Harvard)*, n= 114; C9orf72(Harvard)", n= 62) and 
again found that C9orf72(Harvard)" mice (Gehan-Breslow-Wilcoxon 
P=0.0460) and C9orf72(Harvard) mice (Gehan-Breslow-Wilcoxon 
P<0.0001) were at an increased risk of premature mortality (Fig. 1b). 
The causes of death in these mice—which included cervical lymphad- 
enopathy, wasting and severe ataxia—were indistinguishable from 
those that were observed previously’, and were closely tied to their 
underlying autoimmune condition (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). By con- 
trast, we observed no early mortality or motor behaviour deficit in 
either heterozygous or homozygous mutant mice at the Broad Institute 
(C9o0rf72(Broad)* n= 22, C9orf72(Broad)*"” n= 36, C9orf72(Broad) 
n=23) (Fig. 1c, Extended Data Fig. 2c). Asaresult, C9orf72 mice were 
significantly more likely to die prematurely when reared at Harvard than 
at the Broad Institute (Gehan-Breslow-Wilcoxon test, P=0.0179). We 
therefore conclude that signals from the environment can be significant 
modifiers of lifespan when C9orf72 function declines. 

To determine whether the improved survival that we observed 
in C9o0rf72(Broad) mice was associated with a diminution of inflam- 
matory and autoimmune endophenotypes’, we jointly analysed 
age-matched mice reared at each facility (Fig. 1d-g, Extended Data 
Fig. 2d, e). As previously reported’, C9orf72(Harvard) mice exhibited 
autoimmune and inflammatory phenotypes, including significantly 
elevated levels of IL-23, IL-10, IL-22, G-CSF, IL-17a, TNF, IFNy, IL-1B and 
IL-12p70 (P< 0.05) (Extended Data Fig. 2e) as well as splenomegaly 
(P < 0.0001) (Fig. 1d), neutrophilia (P < 0.0001) (Fig. le), pseudo- 
thrombocytopenia (P< 0.0001) (Fig. 1f, Extended Data Fig. 2f, g) and 
development of auto-antibodies (P< 0.0001) (Fig. 1g). Notably andin 
every case, these inflammatory phenotypes were significantly reduced 
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in C9orf72(Broad) mice relative to their C9orf72(Harvard) mutant 
counterparts (Fig. 1d—g). In fact, the reduction of inflammation in the 
pro-survival Broad Institute environment was sufficiently reduced 
that many inflammatory phenotypes that we routinely observed in 
mutant mice at Harvard were no longer significantly different between 
C9orf72" and C9orf72*" mice at the Broad Institute. It is notable that 
the few phenotypes that remained significantly different between 
C9orf72(Broad) and C9orf72(Broad)*"* mice, such as modest spleno- 
megaly (one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) with Sidak’s multiple 
comparisons, P= 0.0004), were those that have been most widely 
reported*"*, Thus, an environment that improved survival also ame- 
liorated the underlying inflammatory and autoimmune disease found 
in C9orf72 mutant mice. 


Antibiotics prevent inflammation 

We next considered variables between the two environments that 
might have contributed to such marked differences in the severity of 
mutant phenotypes. We found that diet, light cycle and many other 
features of the two environments were similar. However, a review of 
microbial screening reports from the two facilities indicated that 
murine norovirus (Fisher's exact test, P= 0.0140), Helicobacter spp. 
(Fisher’s exact test, P< 0.0001), Pasteurella pneumotropica (Fisher's 
exact test, P= 0.0070) and Tritrichomonas muris (Fisher’s exact test, 
P<0.0001) were significantly more common in C9orf72(Harvard) mice 
than in C9orf72(Broad) mice (Supplementary Table 1). It is important 
to note that the differences between the two colonies were well within 
norms for Assessment and Accreditation of Laboratory Animal Care 
processes. The differential components of the microflora that we found 
at Harvard are not generally considered pathogenic, consistent with 
the normal health and lifespan of control mice in that environment’ 
(Fig. 1b). However, Helicobacter spp. have previously been suggested 
to have immune-stimulating properties”, which raises the possibility 
that changes in gut microflora between the two environments might 
underlie the increased rate of mortality and inflammatory phenotypes 
that we found in C9o0rf72(Harvard) mutant mice. 

To learn whether the resident microflora contributed to the 
inflammation and autoimmunity seen in C90rf72(Harvard) mutant 
mice, we weaned new C9orf72(Harvard) mice (C9orf72(Harvard)", 
n=14; C9orf72(Harvard), n= 22) and administered either vehicle or 
broad-spectrum antibiotics before the onset of inflammatory disease 
(day 30), then monitored related phenotypes for 200 days (Fig. 2a). 
As expected, antibiotics significantly reduced the abundance and 
diversity of bacterial species (including Helicobacter spp.), without 
affecting levels of murine norovirus. The guts of vehicle-treated control 
mice were largely unaltered (Fig. 2b, Extended Data Fig. 3a). We found 
that vehicle had no effect on the development of either inflammatory 
or autoimmune phenotypes in C9orf72(Harvard)" mice, including 
cytokine storm (Extended Data Fig. 3b), neutrophilia (Fig. 2c), pseudo- 
thrombocytopenia (Fig. 2d), autoimmunity (Fig. 2e) and splenomegaly 
(Fig. 2f, Extended Data Fig. 3c). By contrast, providing lifelong antibi- 
otics treatment to C9orf72(Harvard) mice completely suppressed 
the emergence of all of these phenotypes (Fig. 2c-f, Extended Data 
Fig. 3b-i). Thus, our experiments suggest that signals derived from 
gut bacteria promote inflammation and autoimmunity when C9orf72 
function is diminished. However, we found that chronic administration 
of antibiotics resulted in previously reported health consequences 
(including hepatoxicity)”, which prevented us from assessing behav- 
ioural and survival outcomes. 

We next asked whether the acute suppression of gut microbiota 
could ameliorate inflammatory and autoimmune phenotypes after 
their establishment in C90rf72(Harvard) mutant mice. To this end, 
we obtained another independent cohort of C9o0rf72(Harvard) mice 
(C90rf72(Harvard)*"*, n=25; C9orf72(Harvard) ’,n=24; day 250), dem- 
onstrated these mice displayed the expected inflammatory phenotypes 
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Fig. 2 | Lifelong suppression of gut microflora prevents inflammation and 
autoimmunity in C90rf72 LOF mice. a, Male and female C9o0rf72(Harvard)* 
and C9orf72(Harvard)" neo-deleted mice of weaning age were cohoused by 
treatment group, then administered vehicle (C9orf72(Harvard)"",n=7; 
C9orf72(Harvard),n=11) or antibiotics (C90rf72(Harvard)*,n=7; 
C9orf72(Harvard),n=11) daily for life. b-f, Mice were assessed for gut 
microbial composition at 4 weeks (b) and blood measurements at 8 weeks 
(c-e), and killed for organ and central nervous system assessment at 28 weeks 
(f). b, 16S rDNA sequencing of bacteria diversity in faeces. Each dot represents 
total sequencing reads per cage. One-way ANOVA with Dunnett’s multiple 
comparisons. c, Blood neutrophil count. d, Blood platelet count measured 

at 0 °C. e, Plasma anti-dsDNA antibody activity. f, Spleen weight. In 

c-f, one-way ANOVA with Sidak’s multiple comparisons. Each dot represents 
one mouse. 


relative to control mice and showed that they exhibited poor perfor- 
mance onthe accelerating rotarod (Fig. 3a—d, Extended Data Fig. 4a). 
Then, we began acute administration of broad-spectrum antibiotics 
and monitored associated phenotypes over the course of 60 days. We 
found that this treatment significantly reduced each of the inflamma- 
tory and autoimmune phenotypes in mutant mice (Fig. 3b-d), including 
splenomegaly (P= 0.0002) (Extended Data Fig. 4c, d) and improved 
rotarod performance (P= 0.0398) (Extended Data Fig. 4a). By contrast, 
treatment with vehicle had no effect on these measures (Fig. 3b-d, 
Extended Data Fig. 4a-d). 


Faecal transplants mitigate inflammation 


To more directly investigate whether the phenotypic improvements 
were due to the microbial communities of the gut (rather than unrelated 
consequences of antibiotics treatment), we performed faecal trans- 
plant experiments. We produced another cohort of C9orf72(Harvard) 
mice (C9orf72(Harvard)"*, n=27; C9orf72(Harvard),n=32; day 100) 
and demonstrated that these mice displayed the expected inflamma- 
tory phenotypes relative to control mice. We then suppressed the gut 
microflora of these mice with transient antibiotic treatment, and trans- 
planted with faeces from either the pro-inflammatory (Harvard BRI) or 
pro-survival (Broad Institute) environment (Fig. 3e). Transplantation of 
pro-survival gut microflora significantly improved each of the inflam- 
matory and autoimmune phenotypes (Fig. 3f-h, Extended Data Fig. 4e). 
By contrast, transplant with microflora from the pro-inflammatory 
facility did not improve these measures, which suggests that the ben- 
efits we observed when transplanting faeces from the protective envi- 
ronment were not merely due to the brief antibiotic treatment that 
enabled microbial engraftment. Therefore, our studies establish that 
the inflammatory and autoimmune disease that underlies premature 
mortality in C9o0rf72(Harvard) mutant mice can be therapeutically 
prevented, and that signals from particular gut microbiota help to 
maintain this disease. 


Profiling gut bacteria 


To identify the bacterial species of the gut that are associated with 
severe phenotypes in C9o0rf72(Harvard) mutant mice, we surveyed 
the composition of faeces from two pro-inflammatory environments 
in which the mutant mice perished”, as well as from one previously 
published® and one additional pro-survival environment (Fig. 3i). 
Principal component analysis readily separated samples from the 
four environments, with the largest principal component (principal 
component 1, 28.7% of variance) separating the two pro-inflammatory 
environments from the two pro-survival environments (Fig. 3j). Deeper 
investigation of this axis of variance revealed a shared significant 
decrease in a-diversity in the two pro-inflammatory environments, 
and unsupervised hierarchical clustering demonstrated that sam- 
ples from the pro-inflammatory environments showed B-diversity 
disparate from that in pro-survival environments (Fig. 3k, Extended 
Data Fig. 5f). Exemplifying these considerable differences in commu- 
nity structure, 62 of 301 bacterial species we identified (20.6%) were 
significantly altered in their abundance when jointly comparing the 
two pro-survival environments to the two pro-inflammatory environ- 
ments (P< 0.0002) (Extended Data Fig. Sa—e). Consistent with initial 
observations (Supplementary Table 1), Helicobacter spp. were found in 
both of the pro-inflammatory environments (Extended Data Fig. 5g,h, 
Supplementary Fig. 1) but were absent in pro-survival environments. 

We next characterized the extent of microbial reconstitution in our 
faecal transplant recipients (Extended Data Fig. 6a-f). Hierarchical clus- 
tering of B-diversity revealed that the microbial composition in mice 
that received faecal transplants from the Broad Institute environment 
were more similar to faeces from mice housed at the Broad Institute 
than to faeces from mice housed at Harvard BRI or faeces from mice that 
received faecal transplants from the Harvard environment (Extended 
Data Fig. 6d). Analysis of individual bacteria similarly supported the 
success of our transplants: 85% (199 out of 234) of bacterial species 
identified in faeces from mice housed at Harvard BRI being detected in 
mice that received faecal transplants from the Harvard environment, 
and 75% (178 out of 236) of bacterial species identified in faeces from 
mice housed at the Broad Institute detected in mice that received fae- 
cal transplants from the Broad Institute environment (Extended Data 
Fig. 6f). Semi-quantitative PCR for Helicobacter spp. ribosomal (r)DNA 
further confirmed the reconstitution of Harvard-specific microorgan- 
isms in the recipients of faecal transplants from the Harvard environ- 
ment, and their elimination from the recipients of faecal transplants 
from the Broad Institute environment (Extended Data Fig. 5i, Sup- 
plementary Fig. 1). 


Gut components regulate myeloid cytokines 

To mechanistically explore how varied faecal components in separate 
environments alter cytokine burden and autoimmunity in C9orf72- 
mice, we stimulated bone-marrow-derived macrophages from 
C9orf72(Harvard) mice with chemical analogues of microbial compo- 
nents and found that both C9orf72(Harvard)" and C9orf72(Harvard) 
bone-marrow-derived macrophages released higher levels of several 
pro-inflammatory cytokines than C9orf72(Harvard)*" control cells 
in response to bacterial lipopeptide, single-stranded (ss)RNA and 
ssDNA (Extended Data Fig. 7a—c). Given these findings, we next asked 
whether faecal material from mice housed at Harvard BRI contained 
higher levels of innate-immune stimulating factors than faeces from 
mice at the Broad Institute. To this end, we individually administered 
normalized concentrations of faecal Eubacteria from both institutions 
to C9orf72(Harvard)" and C9orf72(Harvard)"* bone-marrow-derived 
macrophages. We found that C9orf72’- bone-marrow-derived mac- 
rophages produced significantly higher levels of TNF when exposed 
to faecal material from Harvard BRI than when exposed to faeces from 
the Broad Institute (Extended Data Fig. 7d). In addition, serial dilutions 
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Fig. 3 | Gut bacteria propagates inflammation and autoimmunity in 
C9orf72LOF mice. a, Age-matched (36-week-old) female C9o0rf72(Harvard)* 
and C9orf72(Harvard) neo-deleted mice were cohoused by treatment group, 
then administered vehicle (C90rf72(Harvard)"*, n=12; C9orf72(Harvard)", 
n=12) or antibiotics (C90rf72(Harvard)**, n=13; C9orf72(Harvard)",n=12) 
daily. bp-d, These mice were then assessed for plasma anti-dsDNA antibody 
activity (b), blood neutrophil count (c) and blood platelet count measured at 
0 °C (d).e, Age-matched (13-week-old) female C90rf72(Harvard)* and 
C9orf72(Harvard)” neo-deleted mice were cohoused by treatment group, 
administered antibiotics for two weeks, and then gavaged with faeces from the 
Harvard BRI environment (C9orf72(Harvard)*, n=13; C9orf72(Harvard)"’, 


Johns Hopkins 


revealed that a combination of faeces from Harvard BRI anda C9orf72" 
genotype leads to TNF release at the lowest faecal concentrations 
(Extended Data Fig. 7d). 


Environment governs neuro-inflammation 


Neuro-inflammation is a pathological hallmark of ALS and FTD asso- 
ciated with mutations in C9ORF72'*”, with substantial infiltration 
of peripheral immune cells noted in the spinal cord of patients with 
ALS?°21, We used the pan-haematopoietic marker CD45 to distinguish 
CD45™* resident microglia from peripherally derived CD45"2" cells” 
and found that infiltrating cells were present at sites of focal inflam- 
mation within the spinal cord parenchyma of C9orf72(Harvard) 
mice (Fig. 4a, Extended Data Fig. 8a—h, Supplementary Videos 1, 
2). Mass cytometry analysis revealed that the CD45"®" cells that 
infiltrated the spinal cord were mostly CD11b*Ly6C*Ly6G*CD39 neu- 
trophils and CD3e’* T cells (Extended Data Fig. 8a-f; gating strategy 
isin Supplementary Information). Notably, lifelong suppression of 
gut microflora with antibiotics prevented the accumulation of infil- 
trating myeloid cells within the spinal cord of C9orf72(Harvard)" 
mice (Fig. 4b, c). 

Inaddition to infiltrating peripheral immune cells, there are also sub- 
stantial changes to resident microgliainthe nervous systems of patients 
with ALS or FTD”. Previous studies®*?* have implicated C9orf72 
and its interactor SMCR8 in regulation of endolysosomal trafficking 
and autophagy, particularly in myeloid derivatives. We found that 
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n=17) or Broad Institute environment (C9orf72(Harvard)*,n=14; 
C9orf72(Harvard),n=15).f-h, These mice were then assessed for plasma 
anti-dsDNA antibody activity (f), blood neutrophil count (g) and blood platelet 
count measured at O °C (h). i-k, Faecal pellets (n=5 each) from two 
pro-inflammatory environments (Harvard BRI and Johns Hopkins) and two 
pro-survival environments (Broad Institute and Jackson Laboratory) were 
subjected to 16S rDNA sequencing (i), and then assessed by principal 
component (PC) analysis (j) and Bray-Curtis dissimilarity matrix of B-diversity 
(k). In b-d, f-h, one-way ANOVA with Sidak’s multiple comparisons. Each dot 
represents one mouse. 


microglia from the spinal cord of C9orf72(Harvard) mice expressed 
higher levels of the lysosome-associated proteins LAMP1° (Extended 
Data Fig. 9a, Supplementary Videos 3, 4) and cathepsin B (Extended 
Data Fig. 9b, Supplementary Videos 5, 6). Lifelong suppression of gut 
microbiota did not significantly decrease LAMP1 or cathepsin B levels 
in C9orf72(Harvard) microglia (Extended Data Fig. 9c, d), which sug- 
gests that C9orf72 regulates lysosomal constituents independently 
from microbial signals. 

To examine the activation status of resident microglia in 
C9orf72(Harvard) mutant mice and to ask whether microglial acti- 
vation might be altered by signals from the microbiota, we measured 
levels of the pattern recognition receptor dectin 1, the chemokine 
receptor CCR9 and the lipoprotein lipase LPL, which have previ- 
ously been associated with pro-inflammatory microglial states?>””. 
Consistent with the notion that microglia become activated when 
C9orf72 levels decline, we found that dectin 1 and CCR9 were enriched 
in microglia from C9orf72(Harvard) mice (Fig. 4d-f, Extended 
Data Fig. 9e-g, Supplementary Videos 7, 8). Importantly, dectin1 
and CCR9 expression were significantly reduced in microglia from 
C9orf72(Harvard) mutant mice with gut microflora that was chroni- 
cally suppressed with antibiotics (Fig. 4d-f). These results demon- 
strate that when C9orf72 function is reduced, peripheral immune 
cells can infiltrate the spinal cord, where they associate with sites 
of neuro-inflammation, and that treatment with antibiotics, which 
suppresses the microbiota, modulates both infiltration and micro- 
glial activation. 
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Fig. 4| Gut microflora promotes myeloid cell infiltration and microgliosis 
in C9orf72LOF spinal cord. a, Orthogonal projection of CD45 and mouse 
immunoglobulin G (IgG) in lumbar spinal cord of 55-week-old C9orf72(Harvard) 
neo-deleted mice (C90rf72(Harvard)*, n=3; C9orf72(Harvard),n=3), 
showing cells infiltrating the lumbar spinal cord. Scale bars, 200 pm. 

b, Representative gating of CD45*CD11b‘* cells from spinal cord of 
C9orf72(Harvard) mice in Fig. 2. Infil., infiltrating. c, Quantification of 
CD45"®"CD11b*Ly6C’ myeloid cells infiltrating the spinal cord, showninb. 

d, Quantification of CCR9 expression on CD45™‘CD11b*CD39* microglia from 


Discussion 


Our results indicate that when C9orf72 function declines, the environ- 
ment generally—and the gut microbiota specifically—become potent 
modifiers of whether autoimmunity, neural inflammation, motor 
deficits and premature mortality occur. The effect of environment 
and accompanying changes in microbial microflora are so strong in 
this mouse model that in one environment, inflammatory disease and 
death were highly penetrant phenotypes, whereas in another they were 
essentially absent. We therefore provide the probable explanation for 
the considerable phenotypic variation that has been observed across 
groups studying this C9orf72LOF allele in mice®’””’. These conclusions 
are important because they re-emphasize that the 50% reductioninthe 
levels of COORF72 found in patients with ALS or FTD who have mutations 
in C9ORF72 are a credible cause for the neural inflammation that are 
characteristic in their condition. Most provocatively, our findings also 
suggest that variance in microbiota could explain why some carriers 
of the C9ORF72 mutation develop ALS or FTD, or overt inflammatory 
conditions such as lupus>”°, while others do not. 

It should be re-emphasized that the microorganisms present in the 
environments we studied here are not considered mouse pathogens 
per se, and that their abundances were within the scope found in com- 
parable institutions”*. Importantly, the environmental conditions 
that triggered severe phenotypes in our C9orf72(Harvard) mice were 
reproducible elsewhere. Previous reports”” have noted arelationship 
between the reduction in C9orf72 function and an increased rate of 
premature mortality comparable to that described here. It is notable 
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the spinal cord of C9orf72(Harvard) mice, shown in Fig. 2. MFI, mean 
fluorescence intensity. e, Orthogonal projection of dectin1inIBAI’ microglia 
in lumbar spinal cord from 55-week-old C9orf72(Harvard) neo-deleted 

mice (C9orf72(Harvard)*, n=3; C9orf72(Harvard),n=3).Scale bars, 50 um. 

f, Dectinlin CD45"™"CD11b*CD3% microglia from spinal cord of C9orf72(Harvard) 
mice in Fig. 2. +/+, C9orf72(Harvard)”; -/-, C9orf72(Harvard); abx, 
antibiotics-treated; veh, vehicle-treated. Inc, d, f, one-way ANOVA with Sidak’s 
multiple comparisons. Each dot represents one mouse. 


that these two pro-inflammatory environments were most similar in 
their microbial constituents and also shared many microorganisms 
that were not present in the two pro-survival locations we surveyed. 
Given the large number of species that we found significantly differ in 
their abundance between pro-inflammatory and pro-survival environ- 
ments (Fig. 3i, Extended Data Fig. 5c), future studies will be needed 
to elucidate the relative contribution of individual bacterial species 
to variation in the inflammatory and autoimmune phenotypes we 
report here. However, microorganism-by-microorganism analysis 
of varying environments and our transplant mice would seem to rule 
out the previously reported protective effects of Akkermansia mucin- 
iphila”®*° (Extended Data Fig. 6f) and potential inflammatory influences 
of T. muris (Extended Data Fig. 5e). 

Itis increasingly appreciated that gut microorganisms alter the matu- 
ration and function of microglia”, can influence the activity of neurons 
inthe central nervous system™ and contribute to neuro-inflammation 
and neuropathology in models of Alzheimer’s” and Parkinson’s dis- 
ease**. However, only initial surveys of the gut microbiota have been 
reported in patients with neurological conditions® and, thus far, results 
from initial studies in patients with ALS have been mixed***”. One study 
has reported significant differences between the microbial constitu- 
encies of patients with ALS and controls®, whereas another found no 
clear distinctions”. Given the genetic heterogeneity exhibited within 
patients with ALS, it is perhaps not surprising that early studies have 
not reached consensus. 

Consistent with the idea there are complex interactions between 
the germline genotype of a patient and their gut microflora in ALS, it 
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was recently reported that SOD1-transgenic mice displayed a faster 
decline when bacterial load was reduced, which was linked to reduced 
bacterial production of nicotinamide”. Although we cannot rule out 
the presence of protective microorganisms in some environments, 
our studies suggest that lowering the bacterial load in C9orf72-mutant 
mice was in aggregate protective, probably by reducing the exposure of 
their genetically sensitized innate immune response to inflammatory 
factors derived from microorganisms. In sum, our studies suggests 
that the microbiome may be an important governor of the onset and 
progression of neurological disease in patients with COORF72 muta- 
tions, including those experiencing autoimmune and inflammatory 
conditions before a diagnosis of ALS or FTD”®. To test this idea, a key 
future experiment will be to identify CO)ORF72 repeat expansion car- 
riers within families known to be predisposed to developing ALS or 
FTD, and to determine whether the gut microbiota differs between 
individuals that remain healthy and those that acquire the conditions. 
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Methods 


Mice 

Allexperimental procedures were approved by the Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Committee of Harvard University and the Broad Insti- 
tute, and were in compliance with all relevant ethical regulations. The 
KOMP and neo-deleted C9orf72 loss of function strains were gener- 
ated as previously described’. Mice were housed with nestlet bedding, 
red hut for enrichment, provided water ad libitum and fed ad libitum 
either with Prolab Isopro RMH 3000 (Harvard BRI) or with PicoLab 
Rodent Diet 20 (Broad Institute) and kept ona 12-h light-dark cycle. 
Embryo re-derivation was performed by collecting embryos from 
super-ovulated C9orf72” females, washing embryos, then surgical 
transfer using an aseptic technique into the reproductive tract of pseu- 
dopregnant recipient females. For experiments involving antibiotics, 
mice were cohoused for at least a week before initiation of dosing. 
Mice were administered either vehicle (water) or a freshly prepared 
cocktail of four antibiotics including ampicillin sodium salt (200 mg/ 
kg/d), neomycin trisulfate salt hydrate (200 mg/kg/d), metronidazole 
(200 mg/kg/d), and vancomycin hydrochloride from Streptomyces 
orientalis (100 mg/kg/d) (all from Sigma) administered by twice daily 
gavage. The number (n), sex and ages of the mice used in each study 
are described in figure legends or text. Power calculations (G*Power 
3.1.9.2) using the mean and standard error of endophenotype data 
was used to estimate necessary cohort sizes for antibiotics and faecal 
transplant studies. Before administration of antibiotics, mice were 
assessed for systemic inflammatory measures and mice were allocated 
into groups so that no significant differences were present before treat- 
ment initiation. 


Motor behaviour 

Naive mice were trained on the rotarod at constant speed of 4 rpm 
for 300s atleast 1d before competitive assessment. For performance 
trials, the rotarod accelerated from 4 to 40 rpm over 300 s using Ugo 
Basile mouse RotaRod NG (Harvard FAS BRI) or Panlab Rota Rod (Broad 
Institute). Each trial day consisted of 3 tests per mouse, with each test 
separated by at least 20 min. The operator was blinded to mouse geno- 
type during trials. 


Faecal transplantation 

Using sterilized forceps, donor faecal pellets were collected directly 
from the anus, or donor upper and lower intestinal contents were iso- 
lated from euthanized mice and immediately frozen on dryice. Recipi- 
ent mice received antibiotics twice daily by gavage for two weeks, then 
a two day secession of antibiotics, then faecal transplantation once 
per day for two days. Faecal pellets and intestinal contents from donor 
mice were weighed, pooled, diluted to 200 mg/ml in degassed PBS and 
administered by oral gavage to recipient mice at 2 mg faeces per g of 
body weight. All cage changes were performed in HEPA filtered hoods 
with freshly autoclaved cages, bedding and enrichment. 


Blood and cytokine measures 

Peripheral blood was collected via mandible puncture into EDTA-coated 
tubes. Blood counts were assessed using a Hemavet (Abaxis). Samples 
were then centrifuged to pellet cells and plasma was collected from the 
supernatant. Plasma was diluted 1:2 for luminex-based multiplexed 
fluorescence assay to assess 36 cytokines and chemokines. Plasma was 
diluted 1:200 to assess mouse anti-dsDNA total IgG autoantibodies 
(Alpha Diagnostic International). 


Tissue preparation 

Mice were anaesthetized with isoflurane followed by transcardial per- 
fusion with HBSS supplemented with 10 U/ml heparin. Spleens were 
dissociated by repeated trituration with a glass pipetman in HBSS, 
subjected to 10-min RBC lysis (eBioscience), washed in autoMACS 


(Miltenyi), filtered (40 pm) and counted using a Countess (Invitrogen) 
for antibody staining. For flow cytometry and mass cytometry of the 
central nervous system, spinal cords were digested by papain and DNase 
diluted in EBSS (Worthington) for 10 min at 37 °C, triturated witha 
glass pipetman to generate large tissue chunks, and then allowed to 
digest for 20 min at 37 °C. DMEM supplemented with glutamax was 
added, samples triturated to single cells, ovomucoid (Worthington) and 
DNase diluted in EBSS added to inhibit protease activity, cells filtered, 
washed in autoMACS buffer, and pelleted at 500g for 15 min at 4 °C. 
Cell pellets were brought up in isotonic Percol Plus (Sigma) diluted 
to 30% in autoMACS and spun for 15 min at room temperature with 
no brake. Floating myelin was gently removed using plastic transfer 
pipette. Cell pellets were resuspended, filtered, washed in autoMACS 
and re-pelleted at 4 °C. Cells were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) 
(Electron Microscopy Sciences) either before or after antibody staining 
depending on need. Samples were collected on a BD LSRII or Helios 
mass cytometer. Data were analysed using FlowJo and/or Cytobank. 
For immunofluorescence experiments, following HBSS perfusion, 
mice were perfused with 4% PFA and central nervous system tissue 
was post-fixed in 4% PFA overnight at 4 °C. The next day, samples 
were washed with PBS overnight at 4 °C. Tissue was submerged in 30% 
sucrose for 2 d. After cryoprotection, lumbar regions were mounted 
in OCT and cryostat-sectioned at 30 pm. 


Immunofluorescence 

Spinal cord sections were washed three times in PBS to remove residual 
OCT. Sections were incubated ina blocking solution (10% donkey serum, 
0.1M glycine, 0.1% Tween20 or 0.3% Triton X100, PBS, Image-iT FX Signal 
Enhancer (Thermo)) for 1h at room temperature. Following blocking, 
sections were incubated with primary antibodies for 2d onarocker at 
4°C. Primary antibodies include: rat CD11b-FITC 1:200 (M1/70, Bio- 
Legend), rabbit cathepsin B 1:400 (D1C7Y CST), rat CD45-488 1:200 
(30-F11 BioLegend), guinea pig IBA11:500 (234004 Synaptic Systems), 
rat LAMP11:200 (1D4B SCB), rat CCR9-FITC (9B1 BioLegend), rat Dectin 
1/CLEC7A (mabg-mdect Invivogen) and mouse LPL (ab21356 Abcam). 
Sections were then washed with 0.1% Tween20 in PBS (for stains with 
CD11b, CD45, CCR9, and cathepsin B) or 0.3% TritonX100 in PBS (for 
stains with IBA1, LAMP1, CLEC7A (dectin 1) and LPL) at least 5 times. 
Secondary antibodies include: donkey-anti-rat-AlexaFluor-488, -mouse 
IgG-555, -rabbit-555, -rabbit-647, -rat-647, -guinea pig-647, all 1:500 dilu- 
tion (Invitrogen), for 2 h at room temperature. Sections were washed 
again, and mounted on microscope slides in Fluoromount for curing 
overnight. Spinal cords were imaged on a ZEISS LSM700 with either 
a10x and 40x objective, or an Axio scan Z.1 at 20x objective. Images 
were stitched and processed on ZEISS ZEN 2.6 image processing soft- 
ware and Bitplane Imaris 9.2. All comparative stains between control 
and mutant mice were acquired using identical laser and microscope 
settings, and images were processed with viewer blinded to genotype. 


Flow cytometry 

Dissociated single cells were stained in autoMACS on ice using 
the following antibodies (BioLegend): CD45-BV421 or APC- 
Cy7 1:200 (30-F11), rabbit cathepsin B 1:100 (DIC7Y CST) and 
goat-anti-rabbit-AlexaFluor-488 1:500 (Invitrogen), CCR9-FITC 
1:200 (9B1), F4/80-PE-CyS 1:400 (BM8), CD11b-AlexaFluor-700 
1:400 (M1/70 Invitrogen), LAMP1-APC-Cy7 1:4.00 (1D4B), TruStain 
FeX 1:250 (93), CD39-PE 1:400 (Duha59), Ly6G-PE-Cy7 1:600 (1A8), 
Ly6C-AlexaFluor-647 (HK1.4). To retrieve the cathepsin B epitope, 
fixed cells were slowly permeabilized in 90% methanol before staining 
for cathepsin B. 


16S sequencing and PCR assays for rodent infectious agents 

DNA was isolated by Powersoil (Qiagen) per the manufacturer’s proto- 
col, and recovery yield and DNA quality were determined by fluoromet- 
ric analysis. DNA concentration was standardized and amplified using 
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16srRNA primers spanning the V3 and V4 regions (Illumina). Resulting 
amplified PCR products were analysed ona Bioanalyzer (Agilent Tech- 
nologies), and then purified and amplified with primers containing 
unique sample nucleotide barcodes (Illumina). PCR products were 
analysed with the Bioanalyzer for product quality control and also by 
SYBR green PCR to determine the quantity. All samples were pooled 
and standardized to a final concentration of 4.0 nM representation for 
each sample. The 16S PCR product pool was denatured with sodium 
hydroxide then adjusted to 4.0 pM and combined with 5% PhiX control 
DNA before loading onto a sequencing flow cell (Illumina) with 300-bp 
paired ends and a unique molecular tag for each sample. Following the 
sequencing run, the sequence data were separated on the basis of the 
nucleotide bar code, and then compared to the Greengenes database”**. 
Relative abundance, a-diversity, B-diversity and principal coordinate 
analysis were performed using QIIME analysis software®’. PCR assays 
for rodent infectious agents were performed as described*®. 


PCR 

Faecal DNA was isolated from faecal pellets using QlAmp Fast 
DNA Stool Mini Kit (Qiagen). Helicobacter spp. 16S rDNA was 
amplified using primers 5’-CTATGACGGGTATCCGCC-3’ and 
5’-ATTCCACCTACCTCTCCCA-3’. Total Eubacteria 16S rDNA was 
amplified using primers 5’-TCCTACGGGAGGCAGCAG-3’ and 
5’-GGACTACCAGGGTATCTAATCCTGTT -3’. 7: muris 28S rDNA was 
amplified using primers 5’-GCTTTTGCAAGCTAGGTCCC-3’ and 
5’-TTTCTGATGGGGCGTACCAC -3’. RNA was isolated from tissue 
by dissociating cortex in Trizol LS (Thermo) using a pellet pestle 
and reverse transcriptase with iScript (Biorad). Quantitative PCR 
with reverse transcription as performed using SYBR (Biorad). Ly6c 
was amplified using primers 5’-TACTGTGTGCAGAAAGAGCTCAG-3’ 
and 5’- TTCCTTCTTTGAGAGTCCTCAATC-3’. Gapdh was amplified 
using primers 5’-TGCGACTTCAACAGCAACTC-3’ and 5’-GCCTCTC 
TTGCTCAGTGTCC-3’. 


Bone-marrow-derived macrophages 

Two femurs and tibias were stripped of musculature, flushed and cul- 
tured in IMDM supplemented with 10% FCS, NEAA, glutamax, penicil- 
lin-streptomycin and 20 ng/ml mouse M-CSF (PeproTech). The medium 
was changed on day 3 and cells plated for experiments after 6 days. 
Cells were plated at 4 x 10‘ cells per well of a 96-well plate, and allowed 
to attach overnight, followed by stimulation with microbial moieties 
(Invivogen), including Pam3csk4 (10-1,000 ng/ml; tirl-pms), zymosan 
(1 pg/ml; tirl-zyn), HMW poly(I:C) (10 pg/ml; tlrl-pic), LPS (10 ng/ml; 
tirl-peklps), R848 (20 ng/ml; tIrl-r848), CpG ODN (25 pg/ml; tlrl-1826) 
or PGN (20 pg/ml; tIrl-pgnb3). For faecal stimulations, previously fro- 
zen faeces were thawed, diluted to 200 mg/ml in PBS, passed through 
a40-um filter, quick spun, and supernatant was collected and kept on 
ice. Bacterial DNA was isolated from each sample using QlAmp Fast 
DNA Stool Mini Kit (Qiagen) and total Eubacteria16S rDNA abundance 
determined by qPCR. The more concentrated sample was diluted in PBS 
to normalize the relative Eubacteria abundance, which was confirmed 


again by bacterial DNA isolation and qPCR. Dilution curves were pre- 
pared for each normalized faecal sample and added to macrophage 
cultures. Penicillin-streptomycin was added to cultures after 2h, then 
the medium was collected after 18 h for testing by TNF enzyme-linked 
immunosorbent assay at 1:2 and 1:10 dilution (BioLegend). 


Statistics 

Statistical calculations were performed using GraphPad prism 
8.0. Tests between two groups used a two-tailed Student’s t-test. A 
Bonferroni-corrected t-test was used to assess differentially abundant 
bacterial species between pro-inflammatory and pro-survival environ- 
ments. Tests between multiple groups used one-way ANOVA with either 
Tukey’s or Sidak’s multiple comparisons. Tests between multiple groups 
over time used two-way ANOVA with Dunnett’s multiple comparisons. 
Survival curves were evaluated by generalized Wilcoxon test. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


The 16S rDNA sequencing dataset are available through the 
Gene Expression Omnibus repository at GSE147325. All other data 
generated or analysed are included in the published Article and its 
Supplementary Information. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Causes of death, motor performance, levels of 
plasma cytokines and identification of pseudothrombocytopenia 

in C9orf72LOF mice. a, Causes of death or premature mortality of 
C9orf72(Harvard) mice in Fig. 1b. b, Accelerating rotarod performance of 
37-week-old C9orf72(Harvard) neo-deleted mice (C90rf72(Harvard)*, n=22; 
C9orf72(Harvard)"",n=50; C9orf72(Harvard) ",n=22).c, Accelerating rotarod 
performance of C9o0rf72(Broad) neo-deleted mice at 29 weeks of age 
(C90rf72(Broad)*, n=53; C9orf72(Broad)", n=52; C9orf72(Broad)"-,n=48) 
or 42 weeks of age (C90rf72(Broad)*, n=38; C9orf72(Broad)",n=48; 
C9orf72(Broad),n=48).Inb,c, one-way ANOVA with Dunnett’s multiple 
comparisons. Each point represents the average of three trials per mouse. 
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d, Age at which mice in Fig. 1d—g were killed. One-way ANOVA with Sidak’s 
multiple comparisons. e, Plasma cytokines and chemokines at death from 
mice in Fig. 1d-~g. Mean+s.d. Two-way ANOVA with Tukey’s multiple 
comparisons. f, Peripheral blood smear of 18-week-old C9orf72(Harvard) 
neo-deleted mice. Platelets from C9orf72(Harvard)* mice were prone to 
aggregate (outlined by red dashed lines) inthe presence of EDTA at 0 °C. 

g, Pseudothrombocytopenia could be reversed by warming the blood to room 
temperature. The reduced platelet count in the C90rf72(Harvard) model 
therefore represents an indirect measure of anti-platelet auto-antibodies, 
rather thana reduction in platelet abundance. Two-way ANOVA with Tukey’s 
multiple comparisons. Each dot represents one mouse. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Cytokines and chemokines in 
lifelong-antibiotic-treated C9o0rf72 LOF mice and sex stratification of 
inflammatory phenotypes. a, PCR analysis of Helicobacter spp. and norovirus 
DNA in faecal pellets. Each dot represents faeces from one cage. One-way 
ANOVA with Dunnett’s multiple comparisons. b, Plasma cytokines and 
chemokines of mice in Fig. 2. Mean+s.d. Two-way ANOVA with Tukey’s multiple 
comparisons. c, Representative spleen size of mice in Fig. 2. d-f, Total blood 
neutrophil count (d), platelet count (e) and spleen weight (f) from mice in Fig. 2, 
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stratified by sex. g,h, Total blood neutrophil count (g) and platelet count 

(h) in30-week-old C9orf72(Harvard) neo-deleted mice stratified by sex 
(C9orf72(Harvard)"*,n=9 male and 13 female; C9orf72(Harvard), n=25 male 
and 27 female; C9o0rf72(Harvard),n=13 male and 9 female).i, Spleen 

weight in 40-week-old C9orf72(Harvard) neo-deleted mice stratified by sex 
(C9orf72(Harvard)**,n=8 male and 11 female; C9o0rf72(Harvard)", n=13 male 
and 7 female; C9orf72(Harvard)-, n=12 male and 6 female). Ind-i, each dot 
represents one mouse. One- way ANOVA with Sidak’s multiple comparisons. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Acute antibiotic treatment improves motor 
function, and mitigates splenomegaly and cytokine burden, in C9orf72 
LOF mice.a, Accelerating rotarod performance of mice in Fig. 3a. Each point 
represents the average of three trials per mouse. Two-way ANOVA with 
Dunnett’s multiple comparisons. b, Plasma cytokines and chemokines of mice 
in Fig. 3a—d after seven weeks of treatment. c,d, Representative spleen size (c) 
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and spleen weight (d) of mice in Fig. 3a after eight weeks of treatment. Each dot 
represents one mouse. One-way ANOVA with Sidak’s multiple comparisons. 

e, Plasma cytokines and chemokines of mice in Fig. 3e-h 10 weeks after faecal 
transplant. Inb,e, mean+s.d. Two-way ANOVA with Tukey’s multiple 
comparisons. 


Extended Data Fig. 5| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Bacteria and protozoa diversity across 
environments. a, b, Phylum-level (a) and species-level (b) relative abundance 
of bacteria from 16S rDNA sequencing in Fig. 3i. Each bar represents 
sequencing from one pellet per cage. c, d, Relative abundance (c) and 
Gram-stain classification (d) of bacterial species, the abundance of which was 
significantly different between pro-inflammatory environments (Harvard BRI 
and Johns Hopkins University) and pro-survival environments (Broad Institute 
and Jackson Laboratory). t-test with Bonferroni multiple comparisons; 62/301 
detected species had significance P< 0.0002. n=5 faecal pellets per 


environment. Mean +s.d.e, Quantitative PCR with reverse transcription 
analysis of 7. muris28S rDNA relative to total Eubacteria 16S rDNA in faeces. 

f, Simpson index of faecal a-diversity. g, Relative abundance of 

€ proteobacteria (Helicobacter). Ine-g, each dot represents a faecal pellet 
from one cage. One-way ANOVA with Tukey’s multiple comparisons. h, PCR 
analysis of Helicobacter spp.16S rDNA and total Eubacteria 16S rDNA in faeces. 
i, PCR analysis of Helicobacter spp.16S rDNA and total Eubacteria16S rDNA in 
faeces (six weeks after transplant) from Fig. 3e. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Environment-enriched bacteria engraft 
faecal-transplant recipients. a-f, Analysis of bacteriain faeces at 10 weeks 
after transplant (from mice in Fig. 3e) by 16S rDNA sequencing. Each bar 
represents a faecal sample from an individual cage. a, b, Phylum-level (a) and 
species-level (b) relative abundance. c, Relative abundance of bacterial species 
grouped as those only observed in cages from Harvard BRI (Harvard-only), 
those only observed in cages from the Broad Institute (Broad-only), those 
observed in cages from Harvard BRI and the Broad Institute (Harvard/ 
Broad-shared) or those not observed in Harvard BRI or Broad Institute cages 


but detectable in transplant recipient cages (emergent). d, Bray—Curtis 
dissimilarity matrix of faeces B-diversity. e, Relative abundance of 
proteobacteria (Helicobacter). f, Putative pro-inflammatory species (n= 27) 
enriched in pro-inflammatory environments (Harvard BRI and Johns Hopkins 
University) that were also enriched in Harvard-to-Harvard recipients, and 
putative pro-survival species (n = 12) enriched in pro-survival environments 
(Broad Institute and Jackson Laboratory) and enriched in Broad-to-Harvard 
recipients. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | C9orf72 restricts myeloid cytokine release in 
response to foreign stimuli. a-—d, Analysis of cytokines and chemokines in 
supernatant 24 h after stimulation of bone-marrow-derived macrophages 
(BMDM) with activators of Toll-like receptor (TIr) or NOD-like receptor (NIr) 
agonists (a-c) or filtered Eubacteria-normalized faecal preparations (d).c, The 
abundance of cytokine and chemokine in the supernatant was normalized and 
colour-coded (blue, low; red, high) relative to the average level of each 
molecule in unstimulated C9orf72"* bone-marrow-derived macrophage wells. 
Levels of each analyte were measured by Luminex in multiplex. d, The 
abundance of total Eubacteriain each faecal sample was measured by qPCR for 


16S rDNA and this value was used to normalize faecal Eubacteria bacteria 
concentration before generation of the dilution curve. Each dot represents one 
well. Panels are representative of n=2 replicate experiments (a); n=5 replicate 
experiments (b); one representative experiment with average of n=3 technical 
replicates per condition (c);n=2 replicate experiments (d). Ina, two-way 
ANOVA with Sidak’s multiple comparison. In b, two-way ANOVA with Dunnett’s 
multiple comparisons. Inc, two-way ANOVA with Sidak’s multiple comparison 
for each analyte tested. Ind, one-way ANOVA with Sidak’s multiple 
comparisons. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8| Neutrophils and T cells infiltrate spinal cord of 
C9orf72LOF mice. a-f, Mass cytometry investigation of single-cell-dissociated 
forebrain or spinal cord from 36-week-old C9orf72(Harvard) neo-deleted male 
and female mice (C9o0rf72(Harvard)**, n=7; C9orf72(Harvard)", n=7; 
C9orf72(Harvard),n=8). One C9orf72*"* forebrain sample failed, and 

was excluded from analysis. Representative gating scheme can be found 

in Supplementary Information. Populations were defined as CD45™4 
CX3CRI*CD39* microglia (a), CD45"2"Ly6C*Ly6G"" neutrophils (b), 

CD45"8| y6C*Ly6G' monocytes (c), CD45"8"CD3e*CD4' T cells (d), 

CD45" 2"CD3e*CD4 T cells (e) and CD45"2"CD19* B cells (f). Quantification of 
total cells per tissue was obtained by multiplying the percentage of each gated 


population by the total cells recovered from the tissue of that mouse. Each dot 
represents one mouse. Two-way ANOVA with Dunnett’s multiple comparisons. 
g, Quantitative PCR with reverse transcription of Ly6c expression in total 
cortex tissue of 47-week-old C9o0rf72(Harvard) neo-deleted mice 
(C9orf72(Harvard)", n= 8; C9orf72(Harvard), n=9) or C9orf72(Broad) 
neo-deleted mice (C9orf72(Broad)"", n=10; C9orf72(Broad)",n=9). Each dot 
represents one mouse. One-way ANOVA with Sidak’s multiple comparisons. 

h, Orthogonal projection of confocal imaging of CD11b and mouse 
immunoglobulin IgG in lumbar spinal cord of a43-week-old C9orf72(Harvard) 
mouse. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Elevated lysosomal proteins and microgliosisin 
spinal cords of C9orf72LOF mice. a, b, e-g, Orthogonal projection and 
quantification of confocal imaging of LAMP1 (a), cathepsin B (b), CCR9 (e), 
dectin1(CLEC7A) (f) and LPL (g) inIBAT* microgliain spinal cord ofa 
55-week-old C9orf72(Harvard) mouse. One-way ANOVA with Sidak’s multiple 
comparisons. Each dot represents the average mean fluorescent intensity 
(MFI) of the antigen within microglia ona given spinal cord section. Over 
100 microglia were surveyed per section. Sections from n=3 C9orf72" and 
n=3 C9orf72" mice were surveyed. c, d, Flowcytometry quantification of 


LAMP1 (c) or cathepsin B (d) in CD45™4CD11b*CD39* microglia from spinal cord 
of C90rf72(Harvard) neo-deleted mice in Fig. 2. One-way ANOVA with Sidak’s 
multiple comparisons. h, Graphical illustration of C9orf72 functioning within 
the haematopoietic system to restrict the development of inflammation, 
autoimmunity, peripheral immune infiltration into the central nervous system 
(CNS) and microgliosis in response to hyper-stimulatory communities of gut 
microflora. The microgliaimage was modified from Servier Medical Art 
(https://smart.servier.com/smart_image/microglia-2/) under aCC BY 3.0 
licence. 
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Statistics 
For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


L] 4 The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 
[| 4 A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


oO & The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


[_]|X] A description of all covariates tested 
C] XI A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


Oo x A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


Oo x For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


C] Xx For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 
[J XI For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


CJ x Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection Flow cytometry and mass cytometry data was analyzed by Flowjo v10.6 or Cytobank Premium. 


Data analysis Image analysis was performed using ZEISS ZEN 2.6 image processing software, Videos were rendered using Bitplane Imaris 9.2. For 16S 
rDNA sequencing Following the sequencing run, the sequence data was separated based on the nucleotide bar code and then compared 
to the Greengenes database. Relative abundance, alpha diversity, beta diversity and principal coordinate analysis was performed using 
QIIME analysis software (v2). 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 
Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- A description of any restrictions on data availability 


The 16S rDNA sequencing datasets generated and analyzed during the current study are available through the GEO repository at GSE147325. All other data 
generated or analyzed during this study are included in this published article (and its supplementary information files). 
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Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 
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For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size Effect sizes of all phenotypic measures were estimated using GPower 3.1 software based on the average and standard deviation of each 
measure either from small trial experiments or previously published work on the model. These effect sizes were used to estimate necessary 
sample sizes for larger studies involving multiple treatment groups. 


Data exclusions Data were not excluded and values from each animal or replicate are indicated on the graphs as stated in figure legends 


Replication All attempts at replication were successful. To ensure reproducibility, independent cohorts of animals were repeatedly generated and tested 
for the presence of phenotypes described. In the case where survival differed when mice were reared in different environments, mechanistic 
experiments were performed to understand what environmental factors contributed to differences observed. 


Randomization _ In Figures 1, 2 and 4, age matched animals born from heterozygous inter-crosses were assigned to each cohort for study. In Figure 3, mutant 
animals were pre-screened for behavioral performance, neutrophilia and psuedothrombocytopenia and animals demonstrating these 


phenotypes were licensed into the trial as described in the manuscript text. 


Blinding Researchers performing behavioral tasks, bleeding animals, and administering antibiotics or vehicle treatment or feces were blinded to 
genotype. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 


Involved in the study Involved in the study 


[_]|X] Antibodies XI} chip-seq 
DX]} [J] Eukaryotic cell lines [_]|X] Flow cytometry 


XI (5) Palaeontology &X}/[] Mri-based neuroimaging 
[_]|X] Animals and other organisms 


X] | Human research participants 
im Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used Immunofluorescence: Rat-anti-mouse/human CD11b-FITC 1:200 (M1/70, BioLegend 101205), rabbit-anti-mouse/human 
Cathepsin B 1:400 (D1C7Y CST, 317188), rat-anti-mouse Ly6C-647 1:1000 (HK1.4 BioLegend, 128009), rat-anti-mouse CD45-488 
1:200 (30-F11 BioLegend, 103121), guinea pig-anti-mouse Iba1 1:500 (234004 Synaptic Systems), rat-anti-mouse/human Lamp1 
1:200 (1D4B SCB, sc-19992), rat-anti-mouse Dectin1/Clec7a 1:30 (Invivogen, mabg-mdect), mouse-anti-mouse-Lpl LPL.A4 1:200 
(Abcam, ab21356). Donkey-anti-rat-AlexaFluor-488 (Invitrogen, A-21208), Donkey-anti-mouse IgG-555 (Invitrogen, A-31570), 
Goat-anti-rabbit-555 (Invitrogen, A-21428), Goat-anti-rabbit-647 (Invitrogen, A27040), Goat-anti-rat-647 (Invitrogen, A-21247), 
Goat-anti-guinea pig-647 (Invitrogen, A-21450), all 1:500 dilution. 

Flow cytometry: (BioLegend): rat-anti-mouse CD45-BV421 (103103) or APC-Cy7 (103115) 1:200 (30-F11), rabbit-anti-mouse/ 
human Cathepsin B 1:100 FACS (D1C7Y CST, 317185) and donkey anti-rabbit-AlexaFluor-488 1:500 (Invitrogen, A-21206), rat- 
anti-mouse-Ccr9-FITC 1:200 (9B1, Biolegend, 129705), rat-anti-mouse F4/80-PE-Cy5 1:400 (BM8, Biolegend, 123111), rat-anti- 
mouse/human CD11b-AlexaFluor-700 1:400 (M1/70, Invitrogen, 56-0112-82), rat-anti-mouse Lamp1-APC-Cy7 1:400 (1D4B, 
Biolegend, 121615), TruStain FcX rat-anti-mouse CD16/32 1:250 (93, Biolegend, 101319), rat-anti-mouse CD39-PE 1:400 
(Duha5S9, Biolegend, 143803), rat-anti-mouse Ly6G-PE-Cy7 1:600 (1A8, Biolegend, 127617), rat-anti-mouse Ly6C-AlexaFluor-647 
(HK1.4, Biolegend, 128009). 

Mass cytometry: (All Fluidigm 1:150) Rat-anti-mouse Ly6G-141Pr 1A8 (31410088), Rat-anti-mouse CD39-142Nd 24DMS1 
(31420058), rat-anti-mouse CD4-145Nd RM4-5 (31450028), Rat-anti-mouse CD45-147Sm 30-F11 (31470038), Rat-anti-mouse/ 
human CD11b-148Nd M1/70 (31480038), Rat-anti-mouse CD3e-152Sm 145-2C11 (3152004B), Rat-anti-mouse CD19-166Er 6D5 
(3166015B), rat-anti-mouse CX3CR1-164Dy SAO11F11 (3164023B). Rat-anti-mouse Ly6C-143Nd HK1.4 1:150 (Biolegend, 
128039). 
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Validation Description of antibody validations are provided by each commercial manufacturer on their associated website. Each lot of 
Biolegend antibodies were quality control tested by immunofluorescent staining with flow cytometric analysis. The Cell Signaling 
Technology Cathepsin B (D1C7Y) XP antibody met all of the quality control standards and was approved for Flow Cytometry, 
Immunofluorescence, Immunohistochemistry and Western. The SCB Lamp1 1D4B antibody was recommended for detection of 
LAMP1 of mouse, rat and humanorigin by WB, IP, IF and FCM. The Synaptic Systems guinea pig-anti-mouse lbal was approved 
for WB, IP, ICC, and IHC and reacts with mouse, human rat, sheep and ape with no signal in zebrafish. The Invivogen rat-anti- 
mouse Dectin1 mabg-mdect antibody was screened for flow cytometry and neutralization activity and recogngnizes both 
mDectin-1 isoforms A and B. The Abcam mouse-anti-mouse-Lp! LPL.A4 antibody was suitable for ICC/IF, IHC-P, Flow Cyt, WB and 
ELISA with reactivity against mouse, human and cow. The Invitrogen CD11b-AF700 M1/70 antibody was published to react with 
mouse, human and fish. For Invitrogen secondary antibodies, they show minimum cross-reactivity to species other than the 
intended target and are approved for Flow, ICC, IF and WB. Fluidigm 600 Maxpar metal conjugated antibodies were predesigned 
for mass cytometry. Each antibody was validated empirically by performing dilution series on tissue or cells expressing the 
relevant antigens in relation to isotype or buffer controls 
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Animals and other organisms 
Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals C9orf72 loss of function neo deleted animals were previously generated using the Knockout Mouse Project targeting vector on 
C57BL6/) background and crossed with mice expressing Sox2-cre to remove the neomycin resistance cassette. Male and Female 
mice were studied in Figure 1 (Harvard BRI C9orf72 +/+ n=12; +/- n=13; -/- n=10 with mean age 47.7 weeks s.d. 2.3 weeks; Broad 
Institute C9orf72 +/+ n=12; +/- n=18; -/- n=11 with mean age 47.9 weeks s.d. 3.2 weeks) and Figure 2 (vehicle +/+ n=7; -/- n=11 
mean age 3.3 weeks s.d. 0.8 weeks or antibiotics +/+ n=7; -/- n=11 mean age 3.4 weeks s.d. 1.2 weeks) while only female mice 
were studied in Figure 3a (vehicle +/+ n=12; -/- n=12 mean age 35.3 s.d. 1.9 weeks or antibiotics +/+ n=13; -/- n=12 mean age 
35.8 weeks s.d. 1.4 weeks) and 3e (Harvard BRI feces +/+ n=13; -/- n=17 mean age 13.3 weeks s.d. 3.8 weeks or Broad Institute 
feces +/+ n=14; -/- n=15 mean age 13.3 weeks s.d. 3.8 weeks). For confocal imaging in Figure 4 n=3 +/+ and n=3 -/- male 55 
week old mice used. 


Wild animals The study did not involve wild animals. 
Field-collected samples The study did not involve samples collected from the field. 
Ethics oversight All experimental procedures were approved by the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee of Harvard University and the 


Broad Institute. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Flow Cytometry 


Plots 


Confirm that: 
Xx] The axis labels state the marker and fluorochrome used (e.g. CD4-FITC). 


D4] The axis scales are clearly visible. Include numbers along axes only for bottom left plot of group (a ‘group’ is an analysis of identical markers). 
xX All plots are contour plots with outliers or pseudocolor plots. 


4} A numerical value for number of cells or percentage (with statistics) is provided. 


Methodology 


Sample preparation Animals were anesthetized with isofluorane followed by transcardial perfusion with HBSS supplemented with 10 U/mL heparin. 
Spleens were dissociated by repeated trituration with glass pipetteman in HBSS, subjected to 10-minute RBC lysis (eBioscience), 
washed in autoMACS (Miltenyi), filtered (40 um) and counted using Countess (Invitrogen) for antibody staining. For flow 
cytometry of the CNS, spinal cords were digested by papain and DNase diluted in EBSS (Worthington) for 10 minutes at 370C, 
triturated with glass pipettman to generate large tissue chunks then allowed to digest for 20 minutes at 370C. DMEM 
supplemented with glutamax was added, samples triturated to single cells, ovomucoid (Worthington) and DNase diluted in EBSS 
added to inhibit protease activity, cells filtered, washed in autoMACS buffer, and pelleted at 500xg for 15 minutes at 40C. Cell 
pellets brought up in isotonic Percol Plus (Sigma) diluted to 30% in autoMACS and spun for 15 minutes at room temperature 
with no brake. Floating myelin was gently removed using plastic transfer pipette. Cell pellets were resuspended, filtered, 
washed in autoMACS and re-pelleted at 40C. Cells were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA; Electron Microscopy Sciences) 
either before or after antibody staining depending on need. 


Instrument Samples collected on BD LSRII 
Software Flow cytometry and mass cytometry data was analyzed by Flowjo v10.6 or Cytobank Premium. 
Cell population abundance No experiments involving cell sorting are described 


Gating strategy Cells were defined based on Fsc-A and Ssc-A profile, then single cells were gated based on horizontal ratio of Fsc-A/Fsc-W and 
then Ssc-A/Ssc-W. CD45+ cells were sub-gated based on CD45/Ssc-A using samples without anti-CD45 antibody to define the 


negative population. From the CD45+ gate, CD45/CD11b was used to define CD45mid CD11b+ microglia and CD45hi CD11b+ 
infiltrating myeloid cells. From the CD45+ gate, CD45mid CD11b+ microglia were confirmed to be CD39+, while CD45hi CD11b+ 
infiltrating myeloid cells were confirmed to be Ly6C+. 


xX Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Sporadic reports have described cancer cases in which multiple driver mutations 


(MMs) occur in the same oncogene’”. However, the overall landscape and relevance of 
MMs remain elusive. Here we carried out a pan-cancer analysis of 60,954 

cancer samples, and identified 14 pan-cancer and 6 cancer-type-specific oncogenes in 
which MMs occur more frequently than expected: 9% of samples with at least one 
mutation in these genes harboured MMs. In various oncogenes, MMs are 
preferentially present in cis and show markedly different mutational patterns 
compared with single mutations in terms of type (missense mutations versus in-frame 
indels), position and amino-acid substitution, suggesting a cis-acting effect on 
mutational selection. MMs show an overrepresentation of functionally weak, 
infrequent mutations, which confer enhanced oncogenicity in combination. Cells 
with MMs in the P/K3CA and NOTCHI genes exhibit stronger dependencies on the 
mutated genes themselves, enhanced downstream signalling activation and/or 
greater sensitivity to inhibitory drugs than those with single mutations. Together 
oncogenic MMs are a relatively common driver event, providing the underlying 
mechanism for clonal selection of suboptimal mutations that are individually rare but 
collectively account for a substantial proportion of oncogenic mutations. 


The advent of next-generation sequencing has enabled the processing of 
tens of thousands of tumours of many types for the systematic discovery 
of driver alterations**. These efforts have identified thousands of recur- 
rent somatic mutations across cancers, with few highly frequent (major) 
mutations anda muchlarger number of rare (minor) mutations. Although 
the latter account for asubstantial portion of the accumulated mutations, 
even for oncogenes, the vast majority of them are regarded as functionally 
weak mutations or of uncertain significance; however, how these minor 
mutations are clonally selected despite limited functionality and what 
their genetic differences are from major mutations are poorly understood. 

Tumour suppressor genes (TSGs) are frequently affected by multiple 
(typically biallelic) loss-of-function mutations**. There have also been 
many cancer cases in which specific secondary mutations—including the 
EGFRT790M and KIT V654A mutations—have been acquired in already 
mutated oncogenes following tyrosine kinase inhibitor (TKI) therapy ®. 
However, only sporadic reports have investigated MMs arising in the 
same oncogene during cancer initiation and development, before any 
therapy’”. Therefore, the frequency, spectrum and genetic features of 
MMs across oncogenes remain unclear. In addition, whether oncogenic 
MMs occur asa combination of driver—driver or driver-passenger muta- 
tions, what their biological and clinical implications are, and how they 


differ from single mutations have not been well studied. Here we present 
asystematic pan-cancer analysis of more than 60,000 samples and delin- 
eate the overall landscape and genetic properties of oncogenic MMs. 
We explore their functionality and influences on molecular machinery 
and drug sensitivity, as well as potential synergistic interactions (the 
epistatic effect) between mutations, focusing on P/K3CA and NOTCH1. 


Frequent MMs in a variety of oncogenes 

We assembled, annotated and systematically curated alarge repository 
of cancer genome data from 60,954 samples of primary and metastatic 
cancer across more than 150 cancer types from five cohorts: The Cancer 
Genome Atlas (TCGA), Therapeutically Applicable Research to Gener- 
ate Effective Treatments (TARGET), Foundation Medicine (FM), the 
American Association for Cancer Research (AACR) Project Genomics 
Evidence Neoplasia Information Exchange (GENIE), and the haemato- 
logical malignancy (HM) cohort, comprising acute myeloid leukaemia 
(AML) and non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma (NHL) (Extended Data Figs. 1, 2a, 
band Supplementary Table 1; see Methods). In particular, to eliminate 
probable false-positive MMs, we rigorously reviewed certain variant 
types (Extended Data Fig. 2c-e), namely dinucleotide and trinucleotide 
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Fig. 1| Entire landscape of MMs in various oncogenes. a, Number of mutated 
samples (dots) and frequency of MM‘ samples (bars) for 30 oncogenes (with 80 
or more mutated samples) in the discovery cohort (n=11,043). Oncogenes 
significantly affected by MMs (q< 0.01and three or more MMs) in pan-cancer 
and cancer-type-specific analyses are indicated in red and green, respectively. 
b, Fraction of MM’ genes in oncogenes, TSGs and NFGs. Numbers of genes 
examined are shown in parentheses. c, Number of MM* samples for 14 MM* 
oncogenes (with g< 0.01 and three or more MMs). Red (q< 0.001) and pink 

(q< 0.01) circles show observed values; black circles indicate expected values 
(median with 95% confidence intervals). Values in parentheses indicate 
numbers of samples examined. b, c, One-sided permutation test (n=10,000) 
with Benjamini-Hochberg correction. d, Proportion of synonymous to total 
mutations according to MM status (single or multiple) in MM and MM* 
oncogenes. Values in parentheses indicate numbers of mutations examined. 

e, Proportion of MMs incis and trans (with distances between mutations of 25 
base pairs (bp) or more) by phasing from RNA-seq or WES/WGS in oncogenes 
and TSGs (left), and in MM and MM‘ oncogenes (right). Numbers in parentheses 
indicate numbers of MMs examined. d, e, Two-sided Fisher’s exact test. 


variants (DNVs/TNVs)-—single genetic events affecting multiple bases, 
which are usually misannotated as multiple single-nucleotide variants 
(SNVs) with different amino-acid substitutions, and which frequently 
affect certain mutational hotspots, such as KRAS amino-acid residue 
G12 and BRAF V600; and SNVs around insertions and deletions (indels), 
which are also often miscalled owing to ambiguous mapping. 

First, we focused on whole-exome/whole-genome sequencing (WES/ 
WGS) data of 11,043 primary untreated samples from TCGA, TARGET and 
HM (together the discovery cohort), and evaluated the frequency of MMs 
in 60 well-described oncogenes (Extended Data Figs. 1a, 2fand Supplemen- 
tary Table 2). Although several highly mutated oncogenes, such as /DH1 
and BRAF, contained no or few MMs, MMswere frequently observed across 
awide variety of oncogenes; 5% or more of the mutated samples carried 
MMsacross nine oncogenes, particularly in P/IK3CA (10% of samples) and 
EGFR (10%), suggesting that MMs are arelatively common phenomenon 
that targets various oncogenes (Fig. 1a). MMsin oncogenes were notattrib- 
uted to hypermutator tumours, and their frequency was consistent across 
cohorts and samples with varying tumour purity (Extended Data Fig. 3a-c). 

MMsin oncogenes may arise asa pair of driver—driver, driver-passen- 
ger, or passenger-passenger mutations. To identify genes recurrently 
affected by driver—driver MMs (qg< 0.01), we modified the permutation 
framework used to detect significantly mutated genes, while accounting 
for mutational signature, expression and DNA replication time? (Extended 
Data Fig. 3d-f). In contrast with nonfunctional genes (NFGs), of which 
only 3% were significant, MMs were found frequently in TSGs (66% of the 
analysed genes). Intriguingly, the significant enrichment of putative driver 
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MMswas observed in 14 (23%) oncogenes (Fig. 1b, cand Supplementary 
Table 2). These genes (‘MM* oncogenes’) included components of the 
phosphatidylinositol-3-kinase (PI3K) pathway (namely PIK3CA, MTOR and 
PPP2RIA), members of the RAS family of GTPases (KRAS and NRAS), and 
receptor tyrosine kinases (EGFR, ERBB2and so on) (Extended Data Fig. 3g). 

The proportion of synonymous to total mutations indicates the 
strength and mode of natural selection’. Regardless of mutation status 
(single versus multiple), this proportion was lowin TSGs and relatively 
high in NFGs, suggestive of positive and neutral selection, respectively 
(Extended Data Fig. 3h). For MM” oncogenes, the proportion of syn- 
onymous mutations was low in samples with single mutations, but 
significantly increased in MM‘ samples (namely those with MMs in the 
same oncogene), suggesting weakened selective pressure for secondary 
mutations (thatis, enrichment of driver-passenger MMs) in these genes 
(Fig. ld and Extended Data Fig. 3i). By contrast, in MM* oncogenes, the 
proportion of synonymous mutations remained low (less than 0.1) 
even in MM‘ samples, in which both of the mutations in each MM are 
considered to undergo positive selection equal to the positive selection 
on single mutations, suggesting that most MMs arising in these genes 
are a combination of putative driver-driver mutations. 

We investigated the allelic configuration of MMs by phasing from 
RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) or WES/WGS reads, which revealed that 
most MMs (78%) in oncogenes were present in cis with concordant 
allele frequencies, while the majority of MMs (72%) in TSGs were in 
trans (Fig. le, Extended Data Fig. 4a—c and Supplementary Table 3). 
Although several oncogenes were frequently affected by copy-number 
amplifications, MMs arose in cis even with concurrent amplification 
(Extended Data Fig. 4d, e). Notably, the proportion of MMs in cis was 
particularly high (86%) in MM* oncogenes, which was validated by 
Sanger sequencing of complementary DNA (cDNA) and long-read WGS 
in cell lines (Fig. le, Extended Data Fig. 4f-k). 


Selection pattern of MMs in PIK3CA 


The presence of MMsin cis raised the possibility that an initial mutation 
may influence the clonal selection of subsequent mutations in MM* 
oncogenes, as they cause structural changes within the same molecule. 
Therefore, with the combined data of 40,002 primary samples fromall 
five cohorts, we evaluated the mutational pattern of MMs in these genes 
(Extended Data Figs. 1a, 2f, 3c and Supplementary Table 4). To minimize 
the effect of confounding passenger mutations, we concentrated onthe 
established hotspot and/or functionally relevant positions (1,679 posi- 
tions for 14 MM‘ oncogenes) defined by knowledge-based databases and/ 
or computational algorithms (Supplementary Tables 5-7; see Methods). 
Then, we classified them according to mutation type, position and amino- 
acid substitution, and compared their fraction of MM‘ mutations (namely 
those found in MM‘ samples) (Extended Data Fig. 1b). 

We first examined PIK3CA, the most common oncogene in various 
cancers, which contained the largest number of MMs. In PIK3CA, MMs 
were more prevalent in missense mutations than in in-frame indels, and 
their frequency was quite different by mutational position (Fig. 2a, b and 
Supplementary Tables 5, 6). More than half of PIK3CA missense mutations 
were located in three major hotspots (E542, E545 and H1047), while almost 
all other mutations were in 275 minor hotspots (Extended Data Fig. 5a). 
Regardless of the cohort, MMs occurred more frequently in minor (32%) 
than major (11%) positions, particularly at E453 and E726, where 50% 
or more of the mutated cases possessed another mutation (Fig. 2a and 
Extended Data Fig. 5b). Moreover, even in major positions, less frequent 
(minor) amino-acid substitutions were more likely to be selected in sam- 
ples with MMs (16-22%), compared with common (major) amino-acid 
substitutions (E542K, E545K and H1047R) (Fig. 2c and Supplementary 
Table 8). Together, these results clearly depict a substantial genetic dif- 
ference between single and multiple mutations in P/K3CA. 

Among PIK3CA MMs, major-minor combinations—such as E542-E726 
and E726-H1047—were significantly enriched (q¢ = 0.0084), followed by 
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Fig. 2| Biased selection for MMs acrossa wide range of oncogenes. a, 
Distribution of mutations (top) and fraction of MM’ mutations (bottom) for 
each hotspot/functional position (the top 20 are shown) in P/K3CA in 
recurrently mutated cancer types (defined as those with 20 or more hotspot/ 
functional P/K3CA mutations) in primary samples from the total cohort. 
Asterisks indicate major positions (in which 10% or more of mutations were 
present in any of the recurrently mutated cancer types). The horizontal blue 
dotted line represents the mean value of major positions. Examined numbers 
of each mutation are in parentheses. ENSPO00000263967 is the Ensembl 
database (http://www.ensembl.org/) identification code for PIK3CA protein. 
b, Fraction of MM‘ mutations for missense mutations and in-frame indelsin 
PIK3CA.c, Proportion of each amino-acid (AA) substitution for each major 
position in PIK3CA for samples with single and multiple mutations. Asterisks 
indicate major amino-acid changes (occurring in more than 33% of samples 
with single mutations). d, Fraction of MM‘ mutations for missense mutations 
and in-frame indels across oncogenes (in which 100 or more mutations were 
present and 2% or more of them were indels). e, Comparison of the fraction of 
MM‘ mutations for major and minor positions across oncogenes (with more 
than3 MM* samples). The y-axis shows odds ratios with 95% confidence 
intervals. See Supplementary Table 4 for sample size. f, Proportion of each 
amino-acid substitution for each major position (in which 100 or more 
mutations were present and 2% or more of them were from MM‘ samples) 
across oncogenes for samples with single and multiple mutations. Asterisks 
indicate major amino-acid changes. b-d, f, Values in parentheses indicate 
numbers of mutations examined. g, Proportion of MMs incis and trans (with 
distances between mutations of less than 25 bp) by phasing from RNA-seq or 
WES/WGS in major-major combinations and others. Numbers in parentheses 
indicate numbers of MMs examined. a-g, Two-sided Fisher’s exact test. 


minor-minor combinations (q< 0.0001; Extended Data Fig. 5c and Sup- 
plementary Table 9). In addition, mutational combinations involving 
different domains were overrepresented, particularly those involving 
the adaptor-binding domain (ABD) or C2 domain (such as R88-H1047 
and E453-E545) (Extended Data Fig. 5d and Supplementary Table 10). 
Conversely, major-major combinations were substantially less com- 
monthan expected, and among them those within the helical domain 
(E542-E545) were invariably present on different alleles (that is, in 
trans inthe same clone or in different clones) (Extended Data Fig. 5c, 
e). On the basis of their allele frequencies, most of these mutational 


combinations were estimated to occur inthe same clone (concordant 
allele frequency), regardless of major or minor hotspots (Extended 
Data Fig. 5f). In the major-minor combinations showing discordant 
allele frequencies, mutations at major hotspots tended to havea higher 
allele frequency than at minor hotspots, implying that the mutations 
at major hotspots are likely to be earlier events causing intermediate 
clonal expansions (Extended Data Fig. 5g). 

To understand the mechanism that generates MMs, we investigated 
the mutational signature caused by the cytidine deaminase APOBEC 
(C-to-G/T at TpCpxX trinucleotides). Reflecting the underrepresentation 
of APOBEC signatures in minor hotspot mutations, we found that sam- 
ples harbouring P/IK3CA MMs showed a higher overall APOBEC activity 
but alower proportion of APOBEC signature mutations in P/K3CA itself, 
compared with samples harbouring no or single P/K3CA mutations. 
This suggests that a single mutational process does not account for 
this phenomenon (Extended Data Fig. 5h, i). 


Widespread biased selection for MMs 


The biased selection of PIK3CA MMs led us to assess the mutational 
spectrum of MMs in other MM‘ oncogenes. In MM‘ oncogenes, among 
12,753 hotspot/functional missense mutations (87% of the total muta- 
tions), 79% resided in major hotspot positions (of which 36% showed 
less frequent (minor) amino-acid substitutions), whereas 21% were in 
minor positions (Extended Data Fig. 6a and Supplementary Table 4). 
Similar to the case of PIK3CA, missense mutations had, or tended to 
have, a higher fraction of MMs than did in-frame indels in other exam- 
ined MM* oncogenes, most especially in EGFR and ERBB2 (Fig. 2d and 
Supplementary Tables 5, 6). Conspicuously, missense mutations in 
minor positions contained a larger fraction of MMs than did those in 
major positions in various MM* oncogenes, except for ERBB2/ERBB3 
(Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 6b). For instance, in KRAS almost no 
cases with major hotspot mutations (G12, G13 and Q61) harboured MMs, 
whereas a variable proportion of MMs was observed in minor hotspots. 
In CTNNB1, the fraction of MMs was considerably higher in minor than 
in major positions, even within the same functional site (B-TrCP-binding 
site: D32-S37). These findings were strengthened by combinatorial 
analysis, which showed a greater occurrence of major—minor and/ 
or minor-minor combinations than expected (Extended Data Fig. 6c 
and Supplementary Table 9). Other genetic characteristics of PIK3CA 
MMs were also observed in these MM’ oncogenes: minor amino-acid 
substitutions were more common in major hotspots in MM’ oncogenes, 
including EGFR A289, CTNNB1 S33 and S37, and KRAS Q6l (Fig. 2f and 
Supplementary Table 8); and within MMs in close proximity—in contrast 
to other combinations mostly present in cis—almost all major-major 
combinations, such as NRAS/KRAS G12-G13 pairs, occurred on differ- 
ent alleles (Fig. 2g and Extended Data Fig. 6d). A substantial propor- 
tion of these MMs had discordant allele frequencies, and even those 
with concordant allele frequencies showed lower allele frequencies, 
probably suggesting that they arise as different subclones (Extended 
Data Fig. 6e, f). Overall, our findings demonstrate a skewed mutational 
pattern for MMs that is pervasive across various oncogenes. 


Lineage specificity of oncogenic MMs 

The frequency of MMs remained consistent among recurrently mutated 
cancer types in several genes, such as EGFR and KRAS, whereas it var- 
ied extensively across cancer types in other genes, including PIK3CA 
and CTNNB1, independent of mutation burden (Fig. 3a and Extended 
Data Fig. 7a). Particularly, MMs in PDGFRA were observed in 12% of the 
mutated samples in glioma (glioblastoma/low-grade glioma (GBLGG)), 
but there was no MM‘ sample in gastrointestinal stromal tumour (GIST) 
(Extended Data Fig. 7b). In PIK3CA, the distribution of MMs resembled 
each other across cancer types (Extended Data Fig. 7c). By contrast, 
the distribution of MMs differed in EGFR between non-small-cell lung 
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Fig.3 | Cancer-type specificity and diversity of oncogenic MMs. a, Somatic 
mutation frequency per megabase calculated from WES/WGS (top), and 
frequency of mutated samples and fraction of MM* samples for each MM* 
oncogene (bottom), across human cancer types (with more than150 samples 
and 20 or more hotspot/functional mutations) in primary samples fromthe total 
cohort (n=40,002). Top, each dot represents asampleand red horizontal lines 
indicate the median number in each cancer type. Asterisks indicate cancer types 
without WES/WGS data. BRCA, invasive breast carcinoma; CCRCC, clear cell 
renal-cell carcinoma; CESC, cervical squamous cell carcinoma; CHOL, 
cholangiocarcinoma; COADREAD, colorectal adenocarcinoma; ESCA, 
oesophageal adenocarcinoma; GCT, germcell tumour; HCC, hepatocellular 
carcinoma; HNSC, head and neck squamous cell carcinoma; LNET, lung 
neuroendocrine tumour; LUAD, lung adenocarcinoma; LUSC, lung squamous 
cell carcinoma; MEL, melanoma; PAAD, pancreatic adenocarcinoma; PRAD, 
prostate adenocarcinoma; SACA, salivary carcinoma; SARC, soft tissue sarcoma; 
STAD, stomach adenocarcinoma; THCA, thyroid carcinoma. b, Frequency of 
MM‘ samples (top) and number of MM* samples (bottom) for six cancer-type- 
specific MM‘ oncogenes (with q< 0.01and three or more MMs) in the discovery 
cohort. Red and black circles indicate observed and expected (median with 95% 
confidence intervals) values. One-sided permutation test (n=10,000) with 
Benjamini-Hochberg correction. Examined numbers are shownin parentheses. 


cancer (NSCLC) and GBLGG: the fraction of MMs in major hotspots and 
minor positions in the kinase domain was almost equivalent between 
both tumours, whereas those involving minor positions in the extra- 
cellular domain were more common in NSCLC (Extended Data Fig. 7d, 
e), indicating substantial lineage specificity among oncogenic MMs. 
Inseveral genes, MMs were nearly exclusively identified in a certain 
cancer type or anatomically related ones, including FGFR2and PPP2RIA 
mutations in gynaecological cancers (ovarian epithelial tumour (OVT) 
and/or uterine corpus endometrial carcinoma (UCEC)) and FGFR3 
mutations in urothelial tumours (bladder urothelial carcinoma (BLCA) 
and upper tract urothelial carcinoma (UTUC)). For FGFR3 in urothe- 
lial tumours, missense mutations within the juxtamembrane region 
(codons 420-450) were observed only in MM‘ samples (Extended 
Data Fig. 8a). We then performed a permutation test for each cancer 
type from the discovery cohort with an extended list of 84 oncogenes. 
This analysis identified six cancer-type-specific MM’ oncogenes that 
had been overlooked by our pan-cancer analysis—particularly those 
involving haematological neoplasms, such as NOTCHI, CARD11 and 
JAK3 (Fig. 3b, Extended Data Fig. 8b, cand Supplementary Tables 11, 
12). Among these, NOTCHI mutations in T-cell acute lymphoblastic 
leukaemia (TALL) showed the highest prevalence of MM* samples (28%), 
incontrast to chroniclymphocytic leukaemia (CLL), for which no MM* 
samples were observed (Extended Data Fig. 8d, e). In NOTCHI MMs, 
missense mutations or in-frame indels inthe HD domain significantly 
co-occurred with truncating mutations in the PEST domain (q=0.0050 
and qg< 0.0001 for HD-Nand HD-C, respectively; two-sided simulation 
test), both of which are gain-of-function mutations” (Extended Data 
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Fig. 8f). Consistent with the MM* oncogenes identified by our pan- 
cancer analysis, a biased mutational pattern was observed in cancer- 
type-specific MM* oncogenes: MMs were more common in missense 
mutations than in in-frame indels, and in minor than in major positions, 
in FLT3 mutations in AML and/or /AK2 mutations in B-cell acute lympho- 
blastic leukaemia (BALL) (Extended Data Fig. 8g, h). 

We next compared 40,002 primary and 20,952 metastatic cancers, 
which demonstrated nearly equivalent frequencies of MMs in MM* 
oncogenes, except for EGFR and KIT (Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). After 
exclusion of previously reported TKI-resistant mutations, including 
EGFR T790M and KIT V654A mutations in NSCLC and GIST, respec- 
tively*®, the frequency of MMs in these genes was comparable between 
primary and metastatic samples (Extended Data Fig. 9c, d). Also, MMs 
in metastatic samples were enriched in missense mutations affect- 
ing minor hotspot positions, similarly to those in primary samples 
(Extended Data Fig. 9e-g). These findings suggest that, even when 
acquired TKI-resistant mutations are excluded, a biased mutational 
pattern for MMs is observed in metastatic samples. 


Functional relevance of MMs 


To clarify the biological relevance of oncogenic MMs, we evaluated 
the functional activity scores for PIK3CA estimated from in vitro and/ 
or in vivo assays of mutant-transduced cell lines”. Despite their low 
frequency, in-frame indels had a higher score than missense muta- 
tions, suggesting a negative association between functionality and 
MM fraction (Fig. 4a). Among missense mutations, functional activity 
scores were inversely correlated with the fraction of MMs, suggest- 
ing the selection of functionally weak mutations in MMs (Fig. 4b). In 
line with this suggestion, Ba/F3 cells transduced with PIK3CA major 
hotspot mutants exhibited increased growth, whereas those trans- 
duced with minor hotspot mutants (except R88Q) did not, compared 
with wild-type-transduced cells inthe absence of cytokine (Fig. 4c and 
Extended Data Fig. 10a). Notably, major—minor double mutants mark- 
edly enhanced proliferation compared with single mutants. A major- 
major double mutant involving different domains (E545K-H1047R) had 
a similar effect, whereas one within the same domain (E542K-E545K) 
exhibited no synergistic activity. Moreover, double mutants further 
augmented tumour growth in vivo compared with single mutants fol- 
lowing xenotransplantation of MCF10A cells (Fig. 4d). 

These results suggest that individually suboptimal mutations can 
confer enhanced oncogenic potential in MMs, which might explain their 
skewed mutational pattern. Notably, analysis of CRISPR-Cas9 loss-of- 
function screens in Cancer Cell Line Encyclopedia (CCLE) cell lines" 
revealed that most cell lines with PIK3CA MMs had the highest relative 
dependency on this gene within each cancer type (Fig. 4e). Furthermore, 
cells harbouring PIK3CA MMs exhibited stronger AKT1 dependency and 
higher sensitivity to PI3K inhibitors than those with no or single PIK3CA 
mutations, pointing to the potential value of MMs asa predictive marker 
for targeted therapies (Fig. 4f and Extended Data Fig. 10b, c). 

In terms of their underlying molecular mechanism, Ba/F3 cells 
expressing PIK3CA major hotspot mutants displayed increased AKT 
activation (that is, phosphorylation) than those expressing wild-type 
or minor hotspot mutants, but major—minor double mutants showed 
much greater AKT activation than single mutants (Fig. 4g and Extended 
Data Fig. 10d, e). A similar synergistic effect was observed for major- 
major double mutants affecting different domains, but not for those 
within the same domain. Moreover, PIK3CA double mutants strongly 
enhanced mTOR, p70 S6K, PRAS40 and GSK-3B phosphorylation down- 
stream of AKT. These findings were supported by reverse-phase protein 
array (RPPA) data from CCLE cell lines, with elevated AKT phosphoryla- 
tion (at S473 and T308) observed in MM* samples (Fig. 4h and Extended 
Data Fig. 10f). In addition, TCGA patients showed a greatly increased 
activation of AKT in MM* tumours, although a range of activity was 
evident within each cancer type (Fig. 4i and Extended Data Fig. 10g). 
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Fig. 4 | PIK3CA suboptimal mutations confer enhanced oncogenicity and 
downstream pathway activation in combination. a, Functional activity score 
for PIK3CA in the Functional Annotation of Somatic Mutations in Cancer 
database (FASMIC; https://ibl.mdanderson.org/fasmic/) according to 
mutation type. Two-sided Brunner-Munzel test. b, Association between 
fraction of MM‘ samples and PIK3CA functional activity score, in FASMIC® 
(left) and ref. ? (right). Two-sided Kendall’s rank correlation test. a,b, Each dot 
represents a mutation (present in five or more samples), shaped and coloured 
by type, position and amino-acid change. c, Proliferation of Ba/F3 cells 
expressing mock control or wild-type, single-mutant or double-mutant P/K3CA 
without WEHI-3-conditioned medium for three days. Two-sided Welch’s t-test 
on log-transformed values. d, Xenograft tumour volumes (at eight weeks post- 
injection) resulting from MCFI10A cells expressing mock control or wild-type, 
single-mutant or double-mutant P/K3CA. See Source Data for sample size. Two- 
sided Welch’s t-test.c, d, Datarepresent means +s.d.e, Dependency of 196 
CCLE cell lines on P/K3CA, with cell lines coloured by MMstatus, inthe DepMap 
CRISPR-Cas9 knockout data (see Methods). Two-sided Mann-Whitney U-test. 
f, Box plots showing sensitivity to six PI3K inhibitors (Z-scores) for 417 CCLE cell 
lines, according to MMstatus. e, f, Five cancer types for which there are cell 
lines harbouring P/IK3CA MMs were analysed. g, Immunoblot analysis of AKT, 
AKT with phosphorylated S473 (pS473 AKT), PIK3CA and B-actin in Ba/F3 cells 
expressing mock control or wild-type, single-mutant or double-mutant P/K3CA 
without WEHI-3-conditioned medium. Representative of three independent 
experiments. See Supplementary Fig. 1 for source images. h, i, Box plots 
showing levels of phosphorylated S473 (pS473; left) and T308 (pT308; right) in 
RPPA data relative to total AKT protein expression for 316 CCLE cell lines (with 
cancer types for which there are cell lines harbouring P/K3CA MMs) (h) and in 
3,164 TCGA patients (with purity of 50% or more, inrecurrently mutated cancer 
types) (i) according to MMstatus. Each dot represents a sample, coloured by 
cancer type. f, h, i, Box plots show medians (lines), interquartile ranges (IQR; 
boxes) and +1.5 x IQR (whiskers). GLM, generalized linear model (see Methods). 
Examined numbers are shown in parentheses. 


Among genetic alterations involved in the PI3K pathway, PIK3CA 
mutations tended to co-occur with PTEN mutations, but be mutually 
exclusive with P/K3R1 mutations and P/K3CA amplifications in UCEC, 
which had the highest frequency of the mutated samples (Extended 
Data Fig. 11a, b). These associations were augmented by P/K3CA MMs, 


suggesting that asecond mutation can further enhance the functional 
interplay among driver alterations of the PI3K pathway. 

We then investigated the structural mechanism of MM-mediated 
PIK3CA (p1100 subunit) activation by means of molecular-dynamics 
simulations of the synergistic mutants R88Q—H1047R, which show the 
strongest activity in vitro. Examination of the overall structure and vari- 
ous residue-residue contacts confirmed the predicted single-mutant- 
induced conformational changes. First, the R88-D746 salt bridge 
between the ABD and kinase domains was rendered unstable by the R88Q 
mutation, which promoted rotation of the iSH2 domain, contributing to 
exposure of the kinase domain. Second, the H1047R mutation distorted 
the orientation of the kinase domain, broadening substrate accessibil- 
ity”° (Extended Data Fig. 11c, d and Supplementary Table 10). Unex- 
pectedly, although R88Q and H1047R single mutants slightly affected 
the R38-D743 salt bridge, the R88Q—H1047R double mutant caused its 
cleavage, leading to further detachment of the interface between the ABD 
and kinase domains and subsequent kinase exposure (Extended Data 
Fig. 1le-g). Therefore, acoordinated structural alteration might underlie 
the enhancement of downstream pathway activation by PIK3CA MMs. 

We also found MM-induced enhanced functional activity in another 
gene: CRISPR-Cas9 screens in the CCLE revealed that a cell line with 
MMs in NOTCHI had the highest relative dependency on NOTCH1, 
among cell lines from haematopoietic and lymphoid tissue (Extended 
Data Fig. 11h). Single missense mutations in the NOTCH1 HD domain 
increased NOTCHI transcriptional activity compared with the wild type; 
but these mutations in combination with a truncating mutation fur- 
ther augmented its transcriptional activity (Extended Data Fig. 11i). 
Together, these observations reinforce the idea that MMs in the same 
oncogene cooperate to potentiate its tumour-promoting activity. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and investigators were not blinded 
to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Data set preparation 

As the discovery data set, we obtained BAM files and mutational data 
in Mutation Annotation Format (MAF) (compiled by the MC3 Working 
Group for TCGA) for WES/WGS from TCGA (phs000178.v10.p8)"””, 
TARGET (phs000218.v20.p7)*? , and HM (AML (phs001657.v1.p1)” and 
NHL from the University of lowa/Mayo Clinic Lymphoma Specialized 
Program of Research Excellence (SPORE) (phs000450.v3.p1)™) cohorts 
from the Genomic Data Commons (GDC) (https://gdc.cancer.gov/), 
the TARGET Data Matrix (https://ocg.cancer.gov/programs/target/ 
data-matrix/), or the cBioPortal for Cancer Genomics (https://www. 
cbioportal.org/) (Extended Data Figs. 1a, 2a). As the additional data set, 
mutation calls for targeted-sequencing data from MSK-IMPACT and the 
Dana Farber Cancer Institute (DFCI) Oncopanel of the American Asso- 
ciation for Cancer Research Project GENIE (Release 5.0; syn7222066)” 
and FM (Release 1.0; phs001179.v1.p1)”° were downloaded from Synapse 
(https://www.synapse.org/) and the GDC Data Portal, respectively. 

As synonymous mutations were excluded from the original muta- 
tional data for the HM AML cohort, mutation calling was performed as 
described with some modifications” (see Supplementary Methods). 
Genomic coordinates of mutations from alignments to the human refer- 
ence genome GRCh38 were converted to GRCh37 (hg19) using LiftOver 
for the FM cohort. Then, the mutation calls were annotated to gene 
transcripts in Ensembl (release 95), and a single canonical effect per 
mutation was reported using Variant Effect Predictor (version 95.3) and 
vcf2maf (version 1.6.16). Germline variants had already been excluded 
in each cohort before downloading from the above sources. Briefly, 
matched normal samples were used in TCGA, TARGET, HM NHL and 
GENIE MSK-IMPACT cohorts. Further filtering for TCGA and HM NHL 
was performed with a pool of unmatched normal samples. Finally, all 
cohorts used single-nucleotide polymorphism (SNP) databases, such 
as Exome Aggregation Consortium (ExAC) and The Genome Aggregate 
Database, to further remove putative germline variants. 

To eliminate probable false-positive MMs, we developed DNVChecker, 
which detects multiple SNVs occurring in the same codon, evaluates 
their allelic status using the corresponding BAM files, and changes 
them into a single alteration if they exist in cis (Extended Data Fig. 2c). 
We applied this to the discovery cohort and curated 13,482 DNVs and 
812 TNVs. As more than 95% of the multiple SNVs in the same codon 
were DNVs/TNVs in the discovery cohort, all of them were converted 
to single alterations in the additional cohort, for which BAM files were 
unavailable. Moreover, we removed missense mutations (mostly SNVs) 
located within 3 bp of indels, as almost all of them were considered asa 
single genetic event (Extended Data Fig.2e). On the basis of mutant allele 
frequencies obtained from MAF files or calculated from BAM files using 
SAMtools (version 1.4.1) mpileup, mutations with low allele frequencies 
(less than 0.05), together with non-coding mutations, were removed. 

Samples with missing data, derived from xenografts, and duplicated 
inthe same patient were also excluded from the analysis. Hypermutator 
samples (with 500 or more and 20 or more coding mutations per exome 
(for the discovery cohort) and per targeted region (for the additional 
cohort), respectively) were also removed. In the remaining samples 
of the discovery cohort, 88 samples showed microsatellite instability 
(defined as having an MSlsensor score of 4 or more”) or pathogenic 
POLE/POLD1 mutations”’, whose effect on MMs was independently 
evaluated. Only untreated sample data were used in the discovery data 
set. Although information on prior treatment was not available for 
the additional data set, we confirmed that the overall frequency and 
distribution of MMs were consistent across cohorts (Extended Data 
Figs. 3c, 5a, b). 


The total cohort consisted of 40,002 primary and 20,952 meta- 
static samples representing more than 150 cancer types, which had 
1,224,150 (synonymous and nonsynonymous) mutations (Extended 
Data Figs. 1a, 2b). Among the primary samples, the discovery cohort 
(n= 11,043) included 924,518 mutations, of which 4,472 mutations 
arose in 14 MM* oncogenes, while the additional cohort (n = 28,959) 
included 15,467 mutations in these oncogenes (Extended Data Fig. 2f). 
The metastatic samples, consisting mainly of the FM and GENIE cohorts, 
harboured 149,190 mutations, which contained 11,556 mutations in 14 
MM* oncogenes (Extended Data Fig. 9a). Cancer type was classified on 
the basis of OncoTree codes (https://www.cbioportal.org/oncotree/), 
with slight modifications (Supplementary Table 1). Independent sets 
of AML”, BALL®” * and CLL™ patients were analysed for FLT3,JAK2and 
NOTCH, respectively. 


Oncogenes, TSGs and NFGs 

To characterize MMs in oncogenes, we compiled a high-confidence 
list of 60 oncogenes, 35 TSGs and 129 NFGs (Supplementary Table 2). 
Oncogenes were selected if they were: (i) listed as ‘oncogenes in ref. *; 
or (ii) manually rescued as well described oncogenes (including /AK2, 
PIK3R2, PTPN11, and SPOP*"®). Putative TSGs (CUL3, POLE and MED12), 
target genes of aberrant somatic hypermutation (BCL2, HISTIHIC and 
so on) and oncogenes specific to haematological neoplasms (ABL1, 
FLT3 and so on) were excluded from the pan-cancer oncogene list, 
although the latter genes were assessed as cancer-type-specific onco- 
genes. TSGs were selected if they were listed as ‘tsg’ in PANCAN from 
the TCGA Pan-Cancer Atlas project” and described as ‘TSG’ in ref. *. 
NFGs included genes frequently affected by passenger hotspot muta- 
tions and olfactory genes described in ref. °° and ref. ’, respectively. 
Cancer-type-specific oncogenes were selected from those listed as 
‘oncogene’ or ‘possible oncogene’ in a certain cancer type from the 
TCGA Pan-Cancer Atlas project and manually curated. Paediatric and 
haematological cancer-type-specific oncogenes were added fromthe 
literature. In total, we compiled an extended list of 84 cancer-type-spe- 
cific oncogenes, including 38 genes listed in the pan-cancer oncogene 
list (Supplementary Table 11). 


Identification of MM‘ oncogenes by permutation 
To identify genes significantly affected by driver mutations, a permuta- 
tion test is widely used, where the expected number of samples with 
mutations in gene X (the gene of interest) is estimated by permuting all 
coding (synonymous and nonsynonymous) mutations randomly across 
the coding region in all samples. Statistical significance is determined 
by comparing the observed number of samples with nonsynonymous 
mutations and the expected distribution in gene X. Here, to identify 
genes significantly affected by putative driver—driver MMs, we modi- 
fied the permutation framework, such that the expected number of 
samples with MMs in gene x (that is, with additional gene X mutations) 
was estimated by permuting all coding mutations other than gene X 
mutations in samples harbouring gene X mutations (Extended Data 
Fig. 3d). For the permutation of SNVs, we considered: (i) sequence 
composition and mutational signature; (ii) expression; and (iii) DNA 
replication time, all of which are known to affect mutational frequency. 
Copy-number alterations were not taken into consideration, as they did 
not affect the frequency of MMs in our analysis (Extended Data Fig. 4d). 
To account for sequence composition and mutational signature, per- 
mutations were restricted within each of the 64 trinucleotide contexts 
(2 types of mutated base (C or T) x 2types of transcriptional strand x 4 
types of 5’ base x 4 types of 3’ base). In addition, all coding sequences 
were divided into 225 bins according to expression (mean expression 
of 1,156 CCLE cell lines) and DNA replication time’ (15 bins each), and 
the synonymous mutation rate was calculated in each bin and used to 
weight the sampling probability (Extended Data Fig. 3e, f). For exam- 
ple, a C-to-T substitution at ACG was moved to another ACG site of 
the same strand from the coding region randomly with the weighted 


probabilities. Then, the permuted SNVs were classified into nonsyn- 
onymous or synonymous mutations, depending on the reading frame. 
Indels and other mutation types, such as DNVs/TNVs, were separately 
moved toa random position without weighting. The expected num- 
ber of samples with additional gene X mutations—including nonsyn- 
onymous mutations and indels, but not synonymous mutations—was 
estimated, and its distribution (10,000 permutations) was compared 
with the observed number of samples with MMs. The advantage of 
the permutation test is that gene length and mutation burden (total 
number of mutations per sample) are considered: samples with high 
mutation burden have more mutations to be randomized, and genes 
with long coding sequences have a higher probability to obtain addi- 
tional mutations. In pan-cancer analysis, 60 oncogenes, 35 TSGs and 
129 NFGs were analysed in the discovery cohort, and multiple testing 
was adjusted for using the Benjamini-Hochberg method. To confirm 
the results, we estimated the selective pressure for MMs in these genes. 
Both synonymous and nonsynonymous mutations were collected, 
and the proportion of synonymous to total mutations was compared 
between samples with single and multiple mutations. In cancer-type- 
specific analysis, 200 gene-cancer-type pairs, including 46 oncogenes 
that had not been analysed in pan-cancer analysis, were evaluated. 


Hotspot/functional mutation analysis 

We first filtered out loss-of-function mutations, such as splice-site, 
nonsense, and frameshift mutations, unless they were listed as ‘hotspot/ 
functional’ mutations (such as NOTCHI truncating mutations). Then, 
we divided the remaining mutations into ‘hotspot/functional’ and ‘non- 
hotspot/functional’ ones by position, and further classified the former 
into missense mutations and in-frame indels (Extended Data Fig. 1). The 
positions of hotspot/functional mutations were defined according to 
four knowledge-based databases (OncoKB”, PMKB*’, Cancer Genome 
Interpreter (CGI)®” and Clinical Interpretations of Variants in Cancers 
(CIViC)*°) and four computational algorithms (3D Hotspots*, Cancer 
Hotspots*?*?, HotMAPS“ and CHASMplus*’) (Supplementary Tables 5- 
7). For cancer-type-specific mutations, functionally validated muta- 
tion positions, such as JAK2 1682, were also included (Supplementary 
Tables 13-15). Among 19,154 mutations in 14 MM’ oncogenes in primary 
samples from the total cohort (after excluding 482 loss-of-function and 
303 synonymous mutations), 14,645 mutations were present in recur- 
rently mutated cancer types (defined as those with 20 or more hotspot/ 
functional mutations in the gene), among which 13,708 mutations (94%) 
were in 1,679 hotspot/functional positions. These hotspot/functional 
missense mutational positions were further subdivided into major 
and minor positions: major ones were defined as those in which 10% 
or more of mutations were present in any of the recurrently mutated 
cancer types, and others were classified into minor ones. Amino-acid 
substitutions in major positions (excluding those frequently affected 
by major—-major combinations in trans) were also subdivided into major 
and minor changes, which were defined as those present in 33% or more 
and less than 33% of cases with single mutations, respectively (Supple- 
mentary Table 8). Then, the fraction of MM* mutations—namely those 
found insamples harbouring MMs inthe same oncogene (namely MM* 
samples)—was compared according to type, position and amino-acid 
change, in the recurrently mutated cancer types. 


Enrichment of mutational combinations 

Enrichment of a specific pair of mutations were assessed by Monte- 
Carlo simulation according to hotspot/functional position and 
functional domain. For analysis of hotspot/functional position, only 
combinations consisting of a pair of missense mutations in hotspot/ 
functional positions were analysed. The expected number of combi- 
nations was estimated by randomly sampling two mutations (without 
replacement) on the basis of the mutation frequency in cases with 
single mutations (with 10,000 iterations). Statistical significance was 
determined by comparing the observed number of combinations and 


the expected distribution, and adjusted for multiple testing by the 
Benjamini-Hochberg method. 


Determination of cis and trans phase of MMs 
To determine allelic configurations of MMs, we developed CisChecker, 
which first identifies MMs within the same gene from mutation call 
data, then extracts sequencing reads encompassing both mutational 
positions from the corresponding BAM file, and classifies them into 
those containing both mutant alleles (cis reads), one mutant and one 
reference allele (trans reads), or both reference alleles (reference reads) 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a). MMs supported by two or more cis reads and 
notrans read were considered as cis, and vice versa as trans. Otherwise, 
the allelic status was assessed by a permutation test, where each muta- 
tion was randomly permuted in each position among sequencing reads 
encompassing both mutational positions. Then, the expected numbers 
of cis and trans reads were estimated by 10,000 permutations and com- 
pared with the observed numbers of cis and trans reads, respectively. 
Using the MAF and RNA-seq BAM files, we applied this algorithm to 
1,417 MMs (283 and 1,134 MMs in oncogenes and TSGs, respectively) 
from 1,082 samples in the discovery cohort, among which 220 MMs 
(16%) were evaluable. Among them, the allelic status for 142 MMs 
could be assessed by WES/WGS, and almost all of them (more than 
99%) were validated. On the basis of this finding, 120 MMs from 101 
samples whose RNA-seq data were not available were analysed only by 
WES/WGS, among which 27 MMs (23%) were evaluable. In the combined 
data (247 MMs), allelic configuration was compared according to gene 
category, mutational combination, and distance between mutations. 
Representative MMs were visualized with the Integrated Genomics 
Viewer (version 2.4.10). The difference in allele frequency between 
MMs (combinations of missense mutations only) inthe same gene 
was assessed by Fisher’s exact test (with Benjamini-Hochberg correc- 
tion) for the number of mutant and reference reads, and those with 
significantly different allele frequencies (with qg-values of less than 0.05 
and a mutant allele frequency difference of greater than 0.10) were 
considered as ‘discordant’, and otherwise as ‘concordant’. For PIK3CA 
major-minor combinations showing discordant allele frequencies, we 
used a binomial test to evaluate whether the proportion of major and 
minor dominant MMs (based on mutant allele frequency) deviated 
from the expected distribution in which the order of major and minor 
mutations was random (that is, the probabilities of major and minor 
dominant MMs were equal). 


Association with clinical and genetic information 

Tumour purity inferred by ABSOLUTE (TCGA_mastercalls.abs_ 
tables JSedit.fixed.txt), In Silico Admixture Removal (ISAR)-cor- 
rected Genomic Identification of Significant Targets in Cancer (GISTIC) 
copy-number data (ISAR_GISTIC.all_thresholded.by_genes.txt) and 
batch-corrected RPPA data (TCGA-RPPA-pancan-clean.txt) by the TCGA 
Pan-Cancer Atlas project” were obtained from the GDC. 


CCLE cell line data 

The mutation call data (depmap_19Q1 mutation_calls_v2.csv) for 1,601 
cell lines and batch-corrected genome-wide CRISPR-Cas9 knockout 
screen data (gene _effect_corrected.csv for Public 19Q1) for 558 cell 
lines, RPPA data (CCLE_RPPA_20181003.csv) for 899 cell lines, and 
drug-sensitivity data (v17.3 _fitted_dose_response.xlsx) for 1,065 cell 
lines were obtained from the DepMap (https://depmap.org/portal/), 
CCLE (https://portals.broadinstitute.org/ccle/), and Genomics of 
Drug Sensitivity in Cancer (GDSC; https://www.cancerrxgene.org/) 
databases, respectively. Mutations with allele frequencies of 0.05 or 
more were assessed and cell lines (with less than 5,000 coding muta- 
tions) were classified according to PIK3CA or NOTCHI mutation status. 
Dependency on P/K3CA, AKT1 and NOTCHI was examined by ranking 
the CERES score (a measure of gene dependency) in each cancer type 
(Mann-Whitney U-test). 
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RPPA and drug-sensitivity analysis 

For RPPA, levels of AKT with phosphorylated S473 and T308 relative 
to total AKT protein expression were compared in 14 recurrently 
mutated cancer types (TCGA) and 6 cancer types for which there are 
PIK3CA-MM-harbouring cell lines (CCLE), using the generalized linear 
model (GLM) with cancer type as a covariate. For drug-sensitivity 
analysis, we used at least three PIK3CA-MM-harbouring cell lines to 
test six PI3K inhibitors, namely AS605240 (GDSC drug identification 
code 224), AZD6482 (156), Idelalisib (238), Pictilisib (1,058), PIK-93 
(303) and ZSTK474 (223), by GLM, using drug and cancer type as 
covariates. 


PIK3CA functional activity score 

The biological activity of PIK3CA hotspot/functional missense muta- 
tions and in-frame indels (five or more samples) was evaluated on 
the basis of two previous functional studies”. In ref. ”, five different 
functional assays—including growth-factor- and insulin-free survival, 
colony formation for MCF1OA cells, interleukin-3-less survival for Ba/F3 
cells, and tumorigenesis for immortalized mammary epithelial cells— 
were performed; we scored these results according to their functional 
impact (no, weak, intermediate and strong phenotype for O, 1, 2 and 
3, respectively) and summed them to yield a total score ranging from 
0-15 for each mutant (n = 23). For the cell viability data (v1) for Ba/F3 
cells obtained from the FASMIC database (https://ibl.mdanderson. 
org/fasmic/)”, the cell number of each mutant was averaged in avail- 
able replicates, normalized to wild-type PIK3CA, and log-transformed 
(n= 43). A functional activity score was calculated as the arithmetic 
mean at well controlled time points (with wild-type PIK3CA relative to 
negative control (mCherry and/or Luc) value of 2.5 or less). Correlation 
between these functional scores and MM fraction was examined using 
Kendall’s rank correlation coefficient. 


Celllines, plasmid constructs and lentiviral transduction 
Ba/F3-CL1, WEHI-3 and 293T cell lines were obtained from the RIKEN 
Cell Bank, the HEC-1 cell line from the JCRB Cell Bank, and the MCF10A, 
BT-20, NCI-H1048, SUP-T1 and HRT-18 cell lines from ATCC. Lenti-X 293T 
cells were purchased from TaKaRa. Cell lines were authenticated by the 
providers using karyotype, isoenzymes, and/or microsatellite profiling. 
They were cultured according to the providers’ instructions, and rou- 
tinely tested for mycoplasma infection. According to the International 
Cell Line Authentication Committee (ICLAC) register (https://iclac. 
org/), cross-contamination has been reported in BT-20 cells, although 
authentic stocks apparently do exist. We used the BT-20 cell line authen- 
ticated by ATCC using short tandem repeat (STR) profiling analysis. 
This cell line was selected because of the limited number of available 
cell lines harbouring MMs in PIK3CA. 

Plasmids containing cDNAs encoding human wild-type (catalogue 
number 81736), RIO8H (82875), E453Q (82844), E545K (82881), E726K 
(82845) and H1047R (82824) PIK3CA were obtained from Addgene. 
R88Q, E542K and E542K-E545K mutants were constructed from the wild 
type by site-directed polymerase chain reaction (PCR)-based mutagen- 
esis using PrimeSTAR MAX (TaKaRa). The PCR primers are listed in 
Supplementary Table 16. E545K—H1047R, E453Q-E545K, E545K-E726K, 
R88Q-H1047R, R1IO8H-H1047R and E726K-H1047R double mutants 
were constructed from single-mutant vectors using standard restric- 
tion-enzyme-mediated cloning. These P/K3CA cDNAs were cloned 
into CSII-EF-RfA-IRES2-Venus (RDB04389; from H. Miyoshi, Riken) 
using Gateway LR clonase II enzyme mix (Thermo Fisher Scientific). 
Lenti-X 293T cells were transiently transfected with lentiviral vectors, 
pMD2.G and psPAX2 (catalogue numbers 12259 and 12260; Addgene) 
using polyethylenimine ‘max’ (Polysciences). The viral supernatant 
was collected 48 h later and used for infection of Ba/F3-CL1 cells with 
RetroNectin (TaKaRa). After 48 h, the infected cells were harvested, 
sorted and subjected to culture. 


Plasmids containing wild-type human NOTCHI cDNA (pFN21AE3300) 
were obtained from the Kazusa DNA Research Institute. NOTCHI1 
L1600P, L1678P, Q2416* (stop codon), LI6GO0O0P-Q2416* and L1678P- 
Q2416* mutations were artificially synthesized (FASMAC) and cloned 
into pcDNA3 (Invitrogen) using standard restriction-enzyme-mediated 
cloning. 


Cell proliferation and viability assay 

Ba/F3-CL1 cells were seeded in 12-well plates at 1 x 10° cells per well 
and incubated for 72 h without WEHI-3 supernatant. Cell number and 
viability were determined using trypan blue (Nacalai Tesque) staining 
and cell counter model R1 (Olympus). 


In vivo xenograft tumour model 

All mouse experiments were approved by the Animal Ethics Committee 
of the National Cancer Center and strictly adhered to its guidelines. 
Female BALB/c-nu/nu mice (six weeks old) were obtained from CLEA 
and maintained under pathogen-free conditions. Mice were subcuta- 
neously injected with 5 x 10° MCF10A cells in 1/1 phosphate-buffered 
saline (PBS)/matrigel (BD Biosciences), and tumour volumes were 
measured eight weeks after transplantation. The maximum tumour 
diameter permitted under the relevant animal protocols is 20 mm, 
and this limit was not exceeded in any experiment. 


Statistical analysis 

Statistical analyses were performed with R3.6.0 software (The R Foun- 
dation for Statistical Computing). Comparison of categorical and con- 
tinuous data was performed using two-sided Fisher’s exact test and 
Brunner—Munzel test, respectively, unless otherwise specified. For 
functional assays, statistical significance was assessed by two-sided 
Welch’s t-test, unless otherwise specified. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Our findings are supported by data that are available from public online 
repositories, or data that are publicly available upon request from the 
data provider. See the ‘Data set preparation’ section above for details. 
Long-read WGS data for cell lines have been deposited in the Euro- 
pean Genome-phenome Archive (EGA; https://www.ebi.ac.uk/ega/) 
under accession number EGASO0001003763. Data generated here 
are available as Source Data files accompanying Fig. 4 and Extended 
Data Figs. 10, 11. 
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Source codes for CisChecker, DNVChecker and the permutation test 
are available at https://github.com/nccmo/CisChecker, https://github. 
com/nccmo/DNVChecker and https://github.com/nccmo/Permutation- 
test, respectively. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Data set preparation for the TCGA, TARGET, HM, FM 
and GENIE cohorts. a, Steps involved in reannotation, sample exclusion and 
mutation curation in each cohort. b, Number of mutated samples (right) and 
proportion of samples in each cohort (left) for 45 cancer types (with 200 or 
more samples). ACC, adrenocortical carcinoma; APAD, appendiceal 
adenocarcinoma; GBC, gallbladder cancer; GINET, gastrointestinal 
neuroendocrine tumours; MNGT, meningothelial tumour; NBL, 
neuroblastoma; OS, osteosarcoma; PANET, pancreatic neuroendocrine 
tumour; PCPG, pheochromocytoma and paraganglioma; PLMESO, pleural 
mesothelioma; RCCNOS, renal-cell carcinoma not otherwise specified; TET, 
thymic epithelial tumour; UCP, undifferentiated carcinoma of the pancreas, 


USARC, uterine sarcoma/mesenchymal (see also Supplementary Table 1). 

c, DNVs and TNVs arising in the same codon (considered as a single genomic 
event) inrepresentative cases. The TCGA identification code for the sampleis 
shown beloweach chart. d, Frequency of MM‘ samples with or without DNV and 
TNV curation for 30 oncogenes (as in Fig. 1a) in primary samples from TCGA. 

e, Removed SNVs around indels. In this representative case, SNVs (T-to-C) and 
frameshift deletions (AGTGGTTTCTT-to-C) were independently miscalled, but 
considered to bea single genomic event. f, Distribution of cancer types for 
primary samples included in the TCGA, TARGET, HM, FMand GENIE cohorts. 
Cancer types with less than 1% frequency were combined as ‘OTHERS’ in each 
cohort. WT, Wilms’ tumour. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Identification of MM‘ oncogenes by a permutation 
test across cancers. a, Number of mutated samples and frequency of MM* 
samples for 30 oncogenes (as in Fig. 1a) after excluding microsatellite 
instability (MSI)-high or POLE/POLDI-mutated samples in the discovery cohort. 
b, Frequency of MM‘ samples in PIK3CA, EGFR, CTNNB1, ERBB2 and ERBB3 
according to tumour purity in primary samples from the TCGA cohort 
(n=8,699).c, Number of mutated samples and frequency of MM‘ samples for 
30 oncogenes (asin Fig. 1a) inthe TCGA, TARGET, HM, FM and GENIE cohorts. 

d, Representation of the permutation-based framework. In the standard 
approach, to identify genes significantly affected by driver mutations, the 
expected number of samples with mutations in gene X (the gene of interest; 
green) is estimated by permuting all coding mutations randomly across the 
coding region in all samples (for example, samples A-F). Statistical significance 
is determined by comparing the observed number of samples with 
nonsynonymous mutations and the expected distribution in gene X. Inour 
approach, to identify genes significantly affected by putative driver-driver 
MMs, the expected number of samples with MMs in gene X (red) is estimated by 
permuting all coding mutations other than gene X mutations in samples 


harbouring gene X mutations (samples C-F). Statistical significance is 
determined by comparing the observed number of samples with MMs and the 
expected distribution in gene X.e, Inthe random-choice model, mutations are 
moved to another position with equal probability (P), whereas in the weighted- 
choice model, mutations are moved with unequal probability (P’), reflecting 
expression and DNA replication time. f, Synonymous mutation frequency per 
megabase according to expression and DNA replication time. g, Pathways 
related to 60 oncogenes analysed here. MM‘ oncogenes identified in pan- 
cancer and cancer type-specific analyses are indicated in red (g< 0.001)/pink 
(q< 0.01) and green, respectively. h, Proportion of synonymous to total 
mutations according to MM status in TSGs and NFGs. i, Proportion of 
synonymous to total mutations according to MM statusin MM’ oncogenes 
under high and lowselective pressure (that is, oncogenes in which the 
proportion of synonymous to total mutations is less than and more than 15% in 
samples with single mutations, respectively). The proportion of synonymous 
mutations was substantially increased in MM* samples, even in MM oncogenes 
under high selective pressure. b, h, i, Two-sided Fisher’s exact test. The 
numbers examined are shown in parentheses. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Allelic configuration (cis versus trans) of oncogenic 
MMs.a, Top, sequencing reads encompassing MMs were classified into those 
containing both mutant alleles (cis reads), one mutant and one reference allele 
(trans reads), and both reference alleles (reference reads). Bottom, one-sided 
permutation test (n=10,000) for the allelic configuration (cis versus trans) of 
MMs. Inthis representative case, the observed numbers of cis (left) and trans 
(right) reads (red) were significantly higher and lower, respectively, than the 
expected distribution (black); thus, this example is considered to be cis. 

b, Difference in mutant allele frequency (AF) between MMs across 60 
oncogenes and 35 TSGs inthe discovery cohort. Each dot represents an MM, 
coloured by cancer type. Two-sided Brunner-Munzel test. Box plots show 
medians (lines), interquartile ranges (IQRs; boxes) and +1.5 x IQRs (whiskers). c, 
Proportion of MMs (combinations of missense mutations only) showing 
concordant or discordant allele frequencies in MM’ oncogenes in primary 
samples from the total cohort. d, Fraction of PIK3CA, EGFR, ERBB2and PDGFRA 
copy-number (CN) alterations according to MMstatusinrecurrently mutated 
cancer types (defined as those with 20 or more hotspot/functional mutations) 
in primary samples from TCGA. e, Proportion of MMsin cis and trans (with 
distances between mutations of 25 bp or more) by phasing from RNA-seq or 


WES/WGS in MM‘ oncogenes with and without concurrent CN amplification of 
the mutated gene. f, Allelic configuration (cis versus trans) assessed by cDNA 
amplicon sequencing for PIK3CA P539R-H1047R, E545D-E970K and E545K- 
D549N mutations in BT-20, SUP-T1and HRT-18 cell lines, respectively. 
Proportions of mutant and reference alleles are shown. b-f, Examined numbers 
are shown in parentheses. g, Density plot illustrating the distribution of read 
length and average read quality for each of three long-read WGS samples. 

h, Percentage of bases covered by at least x2, x5, x10, x20 and x30 sequencing 
reads for three long-read WGS samples. i, Validation rate of SNV calling from 
long-read WGS according to base quality and/or flanking indels. Examined read 
numbers are shown in parentheses. d, e, i, Two-sided Fisher’s exact test. 
j, Density plot showing the correlation between variant allele frequencies in 
short-read and long-read WGS in positions with coverage of at least x40 and at 
least x20, in short-read and long-read WGS, respectively. Two-sided Pearson’s 
correlation test. k, Phasing of MMs using long-read WGS reads. Positions of 
MMs (red) and in-between SNVs (blue) according to their genomic position 
(top) and long-read WGS reads between them (bottom). Reads supporting both 
mutantalleles and both reference alleles present in cis are shown in orange and 
black, respectively; discordant reads are shown in green. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Comparison of PIK3CA MMs among cohorts. a, 
Proportion of PIK3CA mutations according to type, position and amino-acid 
change in recurrently mutated cancer types (defined as those with 20 or more 
hotspot/functional mutations) in primary samples fromthe TCGA, FMand 
GENIE cohorts. b, Distribution of mutations and fraction of MM’ mutations for 
each hotspot/functional position. Asterisks indicate major positions (in which 
10% or more of mutations were present in any of the recurrently mutated 
cancer types). The horizontal blue dotted lines represent the mean values of 
major positions. c, Number of MMs according to mutational combinations 
(n=407).Red and black circles indicate, respectively, observed and expected 
(median with 95% confidence intervals) values. Representative combinations 
and observed numbers are also shown. d, Significant pairwise associations 
(q< 0.01) with observed/expected ratios among functional domains (n= 471). 
Orange and blue colours depict co-occurring (observed number of MMs 


significantly higher than expected) and mutually exclusive (lower than 
expected) associations. c,d, Two-sided simulation test (n=10,000) with 
Benjamini-Hochberg correction. e, Major-major combinations on different 
alleles within close proximity (E542-E545). f, Proportion of MMs showing 
concordant or discordant allele frequencies according to mutational 
combinations. g, Order of major and minor hotspot mutations in major-minor 
combinations showing discordant allele frequencies (n =54). Two-sided 
binomial test. h, Proportion of mutations with APOBEC signature (C-to-G/T at 
TpCpxX trinucleotides) according to hotspot/functional position in PIK3CA in 
the discovery cohort. i, Proportion of mutations with APOBEC signature 
according to MMstatus in all coding (left) and P/K3CA (right) mutations in the 
discovery cohort. b, f,h, i, Two-sided Fisher’s exact test. Examined numbers are 
shownin parentheses. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Genetic features of MMs ina variety of oncogenes. 

a, Proportion of mutations according to type, position and amino-acid change 
across MM‘ oncogenes in recurrently mutated cancer types (defined as those 
with 20 or more hotspot/functional mutations) in primary samples from the 
total cohort. b, Distribution of mutations and fraction of MM‘ mutations for 
each hotspot/functional position in EGFR, KRAS, ERBB2 and CTNNBI. Positions 
showing five mutations or more (and within the top 20 for EGFR) are shownin 
the bar plots. Asterisks indicate major positions (in which 10% or more of 
mutations were present in any of the recurrently mutated cancer types). The 
horizontal blue dotted lines represent the mean values of major positions. 

c, Number of MMs according to mutational combinations in FGFR (n=185), 
KRAS (n=39), ERBB2(n=24) and CTNNBI (n=19). Red and black circles indicate, 


respectively, observed and expected (median with 95% confidence intervals) 
values. Two-sided simulation test (n =10,000) with Benjamini-Hochberg 
correction. d, Major-major combinations on different alleles within close 
proximity (NRAS G12-G13). e, Proportion of MMs showing concordant or 
discordant allele frequencies (with distance between mutations of less than 
25 bp) according to allelic configuration (cis versus trans). b, e, Two-sided 
Fisher’s exact test. f, Average mutant allele frequency of MMs showing 
concordantallele frequencies present in copy-number-neutral region 
according to allelic configuration (cis versus trans). Box plots show medians 
(lines), interquartile ranges (IQRs; boxes) and 1.5 x IQRs (whiskers). Two-sided 
Welch's ¢-test. Examined numbers are shown in parentheses. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Similarities and differences of oncogenic MMs across functional mutations)).c, Distribution of mutations and fraction of MM* 
cancer types. a, Correlation between somatic mutation frequency per mutations for each hotspot/functional position in PIK3CA for BRCA, 
megabase (median value shown) and fraction of MM‘ samples according to COADREAD and UCEC in primary samples from the total cohort. Asterisks 
MM*‘* oncogenes in primary samples from the total cohort. Each dot represents indicate major positions. The horizontal blue dotted lines represent the mean 
acancer type, coloured by gene. b, Distribution of mutationsand/orfractionof values of major positions. d, e, Distribution of hotspot/functional mutations 
MM‘ mutations for each hotspot/functional position in PDGFRAforGBLGGand = (d) and fraction of MM* mutations occurring at major positions and minor 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Cancer-type-specific oncogenic MMs. a, Distribution 
of FGFR3 mutations in samples with single and multiple mutations in 
recurrently mutated cancer types (defined as those with 20 or more hotspot/ 
functional mutations) in primary samples from the total cohort. Mutations 
specific to MM‘ samples are indicated in red. b, Cancer-type-specific analysis of 
MM* oncogenes identified by pan-cancer analysis. Shown are numbers of MM* 
samples for MM* oncogenes in the corresponding cancer type from the 
discovery cohort (withg <0.01and three or more MMs). Red and black circles 
indicate, respectively, observed and expected (median with 95% confidence 
intervals) values. One-sided permutation test (n=10,000) with Benjamini- 
Hochberg correction. c, Proportion of mutations according to type, position 
and amino-acid change, in six cancer-type-specific MM* oncogenes inthe 
corresponding cancer type. Asterisk, AML, and dagger, BALL were analysed in 
primary samples from the total cohort and (an) independent set(s) of 
patients”? *°, d, e, Distribution of hotspot/functional mutations (d) and 
frequency of MM‘ samples (e) in NOTCH for TALL and CLL in primary samples 


from the total cohort. Anindependent cohort* was also analysed for CLL. 

f, Significant pairwise associations (q < 0.01) with observed/expected ratios 
among functional domains (n= 65). Orange and blue colours depict co- 
occurring (observed number of MMs significantly higher than expected) and 
mutually exclusive (lower than expected) associations. Two-sided simulation 
test (n=10,000) with Benjamini-Hochberg correction. g, Fraction of MM* 
mutations for missense mutations and in-frame indels (consisting mainly of 
internal tandem duplications, ITDs) as well as distribution of mutations and 
fraction of MM‘ mutations for each hotspot/functional position (the top ten 
are shown) inFL73 for AML in primary samples from the total cohort and an 
independentset of patients. h, Distribution of mutations and fraction of MM* 
mutations for each hotspot/functional position in/AK2 for BALL in primary 
samples from the total cohort and independent sets of patients. g, h, Asterisks 
indicate major positions (in which 10% or more of all mutations were present). 
e,g,h, Two-sided Fisher’s exact test. Examined numbers are shownin 
parentheses. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 9 | Comparison of oncogenic MMs between primary and 
metastatic samples across cancers. a, Distribution of cancer types for 
metastatic samples included inthe total, TCGA and TARGET, FM and GENIE 
cohorts. Cancer types with less than 1% frequency were combined as ‘OTHERS’ 
in each cohort. Cancer-type abbreviations are listed in Supplementary Table 1. 
b, Comparison of the frequency of MM‘ samples in primary and metastatic 
samples across 14 MM‘ oncogenes in the total cohort. c, Distribution of EGFR 
and K/Thotspot/functional mutations in primary and metastatic samples in 
NSCLC and GIST, respectively. Acquired TKI-resistant mutations are indicated 
inred.d, Frequency of MM* samples for EGFR and K/T in primary and metastatic 
samples. e, f, Fraction of MM’ mutations for missense mutations and in-frame 


indels (e) and major and minor hotspots (f) in EGFR and K/Tin recurrently 
mutated cancer types in metastatic samples. b, d-f, Two-sided Fisher’s exact 
test.g, Number of MMs according to mutational combinations in FGFR in 
recurrently mutated cancer types in metastatic samples (n= 81). Red and black 
circles indicate, respectively, observed and expected (median with 95% 
confidence intervals) values. Two-sided simulation test (n=10,000) with 
Benjamini-Hochberg correction. d-g, After exclusion of acquired TKI- 
resistant mutations, including EGFR T790M in NSCLC and KIT V654, T670, 
C809, D816, D820, N822 and Y823 missense mutations in GIST. Examined 
numbers are shown in parentheses. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 |See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 10 | Biological relevance of PIK3CA MMs. a, Viability of Ba/ 
F3 cells expressing mock control or wild-type, single-mutant or double-mutant 
PIK3CA without WEHI-3-conditioned medium for three days (n=3). Data 
represent means +s.d. Two-sided Welch’s t-test. b, Dependency of 196 CCLE cell 
lines on AKT1, with cell lines coloured by PIK3CA MM status, inthe DepMap 
CRISPR-Cas9 knockout data (see Methods). Five cancer types for which there 
are cell lines harbouring P/K3CA MMs were analysed by two-sided Mann- 
Whitney U-test. c, Box plots showing sensitivity to six PI3K inhibitors (Z-scores) 
for 417 CCLE cell lines, according to MM status. Five cancer types for which 
there are cell lines harbouring P/K3CA MMs were analysed. d, Immunoblot 
analysis of AKT, pS473 AKT, PIK3CA and B-actin in Ba/F3 cells expressing mock 
control or wild-type, single-mutant or double-mutant P/K3CA in the presence 
of WEHI-3-conditioned medium. Representative of three independent 
experiments. e, Capillary-based immunoassay of AKT, pS473 AKT, mTOR, 
pS2448 mTOR, p70 S6K, pT389 p70 S6K, PRAS40, pT 246 PRAS40, GSK-3B, pS9 


GSK-3B, PIK3CA and B-actin in Ba/F3 cells expressing mock control or wild- 
type, single-mutant or double-mutant P/K3CA without WEHI-3-conditioned 
medium. Representative of two independent experiments. d,e, See 
Supplementary Fig. 1 for source images. f, g, Box plots showing levels of 
phosphorylated S473 (pS473; left) and T308 (pT308; right) in RPPA data 
relative to total AKT protein expression for 316 CCLE cell lines (with cancer 
types for which there are cell lines harbouring PIK3CA MMs) (f) and in 3,164 
TCGA patients (with purity of 50% or more, inrecurrently mutated cancer 
types) (g) according to MM status. Each dot represents asample, coloured by 
cancer type.c, f, g, Single mutations were classified into missense mutations in 
major and minor hotspot positions, in-frame indels, and non-hotspot/ 
functional mutations, some of which are not shown owing to small numbers. 
Box plots show medians (lines), interquartile ranges (IQRs; boxes) and 
1.5xIQRs (whiskers). GLM, generalized linear model (see Methods). Examined 
numbers are shown in parentheses. 
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Extended Data Fig. 11| See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 11| Molecular mechanism underlying the enhanced 
functional activity of oncogenic MMs. a, Fraction of PIK3CA copy-number 


(CN) alterations according to PIK3CA MM status for 385 UCEC patients in TCGA. 


b, Fraction of PIK3R1 and PTEN mutations according to PIK3CA MMstatus for 
1,339 UCEC patients in the total cohort. a, b, Two-sided Fisher’s exact test. 
Single mutations were classified into missense mutations in major and minor 
hotspot positions, in-frame indels, and non-hotspot/functional mutations, 
some of which are not shown owing to small numbers. Examined numbers are 
shown in parentheses. c, The distance between key residues of the p110a/p85a 
complex’’. Data represent means +s.d. (250-500 ns). d, Distance between R88 
and D746 atoms. e, Distance between R38 and D743 atoms. d, e, Datarepresent 
means +s.d. (250-500 ns). c-e, Two-sided Welch’s ¢-test. d, e, Different colours 
show independent simulations. f, Overall structure of wild-type PIK3CA (left) 
and aclose-up view of the mean structure at the ABD-kinase interface (right). 


g, Mean backbone structures of R88Q, H1047R and R88Q-H1047R mutants, 
showing the orientation of the ABD, kinase and iSH2 (p85a) domains, 
superimposed on those of the wild type. Movements of the ABD and iSH2 
domains induced by each mutant are indicated by arrows, along with the 
backbone root mean square deviation (r.m.s.d.) of the ABD (residues 16-105; 
magenta) and iSH2 (490-540; green) domains from the wild-type structure. 
c-g, Molecular-dynamics simulations for wild-type and each mutant PIK3CA 
(combined results from three independent 500-ns simulations are shown). 

h, Dependency of 60 CCLE cell lines from haematopoietic and lymphoid tissue 
on NOTCH, with cell lines coloured by MMstatus, inthe DepMap CRISPR-Cas9 
knockout data. i, Luciferase assays of TP-1 reporter activity in 293T cells 
transfected with mock control or the indicated amounts of wild-type, single- 
mutant or double-mutant NOTCH vectors (n=5). Datarepresent means +s.d. 
Two-sided paired t-test on log-transformed values. 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection ImageQuant LAS 4000 control software version 1.2 

olecular Operating Environment (MOE) program version 2016.8 
GROMACS version 2019.1 

Compass software version 4.1.0 

CTOR Nivo Control Software version 3.0.2 
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Data analysis LiftOver (https://genome.ucsc.edu/cgi-bin/hgLiftOver) 
Variant Effect Predictor version 95.3 
vcf2maf version 1.6.16 
SAMtools version 1.4.1 
inimap2 version 2.14 

anoQC version 0.9.0 

ntegrative Genomics Viewer (IGV) version 2.4.10 
Python version 2.7.15 
R version 3.6.0 
Genomon version 2.6.2 
Custom script for the permutation test (https://github.com/nccmo/Permutation-test) 
CisChecker (https://github.com/nccmo/CisChecker/) 
DNVChecker (https://github.com/nccmo/DNVChecker) 
pyMOL version 2.2.0 
Gnuplot version 4.6.2 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 
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Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


The findings of this study are supported by data that are available from public online repositories and data that are publicly available upon request of the data 
provider. See Methods for detail. Long-read WGS data of cell lines have been deposited in the European Genome-phenome Archive (EGA) under accession 
EGAS00001003763. Data generated in the current study are available as Source Data files that accompany Fig.4 and Extended Data Figs.10-11. 
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Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. Sample size was determined by the availability of sequencing data. We 
enrolled all samples from public datasets. 


Data exclusions Samples with missing data, derived from xenografts, and duplicated in the same patient were excluded from the analysis. Hypermutator 
samples [with >500 and >20 coding mutations per exome (for the discovery cohort) and targeted region (for the additional cohort), 
respectively] were also removed from the analysis to minimize the effect of confounding passenger mutations. The specific exclusion criteria 
were not pre-established, although the cutoff values were determined based on previous publications (example: PMID: 29056346). No data 
were excluded for in vivo and in vitro experiments. 


Replication No experimental replication was performed for sequencing experiments. Molecular dynamics simulations were performed three times with 
different velocities. For in vivo and in vitro experiments, all attempts at replication were successful with biological replicates performed on 


separate cohorts of animals/cells. 


Randomization Samples were assigned to each group based on the number of mutations (samples with no mutation, single mutation, or multiple mutations 
in the gene of interest). Therefore, randomization was not required. 


Blinding Blinding was not relevant to the study, as there was no control and treatment arms involved. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
| | Palaeontology |] MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used Rabbit anti-PI13 Kinase p110a (C73F8) (Cell Signaling Technology, #4249, dilution 1:1000 [IB] or 1:50 [Cl]) 
Rabbit anti-B-Actin (13E5) (Cell Signaling Technology, #4970, dilution 1:2000 [IB] or 1:50 [Cl]) 
Rabbit anti-Akt (pan) (C67E7) (Cell Signaling Technology, #4691, dilution 1:1000 [IB] or 1:50 [Cl]) 
Rabbit anti-phospho-Akt (Ser473) (D9E) (Cell Signaling Technology, #4060, dilution 1:2000 [IB] or 1:50 [Cl]) 
Rabbit anti-mTOR (7C10) (Cell Signaling Technology, #2983, dilution 1:50 [Cl]) 
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Rabbit anti-phospho-mTOR (Ser2448) (D9C2) (Cell Signaling Technology, #5536, dilution 1:50 [Cl]) 
Rabbit anti-p70 S6 Kinase (Cell Signaling Technology, #9202, dilution 1:50 [Cl]) 

Rabbit anti-phospho-p70 S6 Kinase (Thr389) (Cell Signaling Technology, #9205, dilution 1:50 [Cl]) 
Rabbit anti-PRAS40 (Cell Signaling Technology, #2610, dilution 1:50 [Cl]) 

Rabbit anti-phospho-PRAS40 (Thr246) (C77D7) (Cell Signaling Technology, #2997, dilution 1:50 [Cl]) 
Rabbit anti-GSK-3B (27C10) (Cell Signaling Technology, #9315, dilution 1:50 [Cl]) 

Rabbit anti-Phospho-GSK-3B (Ser9) (5B3) (Cell Signaling Technology, #9323, dilution 1:50 [Cl]) 

B, immunoblot; Cl, capillary-based immunoassay. 


Validation Antibodies with prior manufacturer validation were used. Validation statements at manufacturer's website were as follows: 
Rabbit anti-Pl3 Kinase p110a (C73F8) (Cell Signaling Technology, #4249): Western blot analysis of extracts from HeLa cells and 
neonatal mouse brain using PI3 Kinase p110a (C73F8) Rabbit mAb. Currently over 224 citations. 

Rabbit anti-B-Actin (13E5) (Cell Signaling Technology, #4970): Western blot analysis of cell extracts from various cell lines 
(NIH/3T3, HeLa, PAE, A431) using beta-Actin (13E5) Rabbit mAb. Currently over 1,861 citations. 

Rabbit anti-Akt (pan) (C67E7) (Cell Signaling Technology, #4691): Western blot analysis of recombinant Akt1, Akt2 and Akt3 
proteins, and extracts from various cell lines (HeLa, NIH/3T3, C6, COS), using Akt (pan) (C67E7) Rabbit mAb. Currently over 1,851 
citations. 
Rabbit anti-phospho-Akt (Ser473) (D9E) (Cell Signaling Technology, #4060): Western blot analysis of extracts from PC-3 cells, 
untreated or LY294002/wortmannin-treated, and NIH/3T3 cells, serum-starved or PDGF-treated, using Phospho-Akt (Ser473) 
(D9E) XP® Rabbit mAb (upper) or Akt (pan) (C67E7) Rabbit mAb #4691 (lower). Currently over 3,926 citations. 

Rabbit anti-mTOR (7C10) (Cell Signaling Technology, #2983): Western blot analysis of extracts from 293, A431, COS, C6, and 
C2C12 cells, using mTOR (7C10) Rabbit mAb. Currently over 970 citations. 
Rabbit anti-phospho-mTOR (Ser2448) (D9C2) (Cell Signaling Technology, #5536): Western blot analysis of extracts from serum- 
starved NIH/3T3 cells, untreated or insulin-treated (150 nM, 5 minutes), alone or in combination with A-phosphatase, using 
Phospho-mTOR (Ser2448) (D9C2) XP® Rabbit mAb (upper) or MTOR (7C10) Rabbit mAb #2983. Currently over 650 citations. 
Rabbit anti-p70 S6 Kinase (Cell Signaling Technology, #9202): Western blot analysis of extracts from HeLa, NIH-3T3, PC12 and 
COS-7 cells using p70 S6 Kinase Antibody. Currently over 939 citations. 
Rabbit anti-phospho-p70 S6 Kinase (Thr389) (Cell Signaling Technology, #9205): Western blot analysis of HeLa, COS, C6 and 3T3 
cells, serum-starved overnight, then treated with insulin, l-phosphatase or 20% serum as indicated. Upper panel probed with 
Phospho-p70 S6 Kinase (Thr389) Antibody #9205; lower panel probed with p70 S6 Kinase Antibody #9202. Currently over 904 
citations. 
Rabbit anti-PRAS40 (Cell Signaling Technology, #2610): Western blot analysis of extracts from various cell types (MCF-7, 293, 
HeLa, A204, RD, 313, RAW, KNRK, NBTII, and COS7) using PRAS40 Antibody. Currently over 40 citations. 

Rabbit anti-phospho-PRAS40 (Thr246) (C77D7) (Cell Signaling Technology, #2997): Western blot analysis of extracts from serum 
starved H3255, Mkn45 and NIH/3T3 cells, untreated or treated with either Gefitinib (1 uM, 3 hours), Su11274 (1 uM, 3 hours) or 
insulin (150 nM, 15 minutes), using Phospho-PRAS4O (Thr246) (C77D7) Rabbit mAb (upper) or PRAS40 (D23C7) Rabbit mAb 
#2691 (lower). Currently over 119 citations. 

Rabbit anti-GSK-3B (27C10) (Cell Signaling Technology, #9315): Western blot analysis of extracts from HeLa, NIH/3T3, COS, C6 
and 293 cells using GSK-3B (27C10) Rabbit mAb. Currently over 666 citations. 

Rabbit anti-Phospho-GSK-3B (Ser9) (5B3) (Cell Signaling Technology, #9323): Western blot analysis of extracts from NIH/3T3 
cells, A-phosphatase- or PDGF-treated, using Phospho-GSK-3B (Ser9) (5B3) Rabbit mAb (upper) or GSK-3B (27C10) Rabbit mAb 
#9315 (lower). Currently over 294 citations. 

See https://www.citeab.com/ for details of relevant citations. 
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Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 
Cell line source(s) Ba/F3-CL1, WEHI-3, and 293T cell lines were obtained from the RIKEN Cell Bank, HEC-1 cell line from the JCRB Cell Bank, and 
MCF10A, BT-20, NCI-H1048, SUP-T1, and HRT-18 cell lines from ATCC. Lenti-X 293T cells were purchased from TaKaRa. 


Authentication All cell lines were authenticated by the providers using karyotype, isoenzmes, and/or microsatellite profiling (short tandem 
repeat or simple sequence length polymorphism). 


Mycoplasma contamination We confirmed that all cell lines were negative for mycoplasma contamination using MycoAlertTM Mycoplasma Detection Kit 
(Lonza, LTO7-318). 


Commonly misidentified lines According to ICLAR register, cross-contamination was reported in BT-20 in 1976 (Reference PubMed ID: 6451928), although 

(See ICLAC register) authentic stocks apparently do exist. We used the BT-20 cell line authenticated by ATCC using short tandem repeat (STR) 
profiling analysis. This cell line was selected because of the limited number of available cell lines harboring multiple 
mutations in PIK3CA. 


Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals Female BALB/c-nu/nu mice (6 weeks old) 
Wild animals The study did not involve wild animals. 


Field-collected samples The study did not involve samples collected from the field. 


Ethics oversight All mouse experiments were approved by the Animal Ethics Committee of the National Cancer Center and strictly adhered to its 
guidelines. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 
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Cancers develop asa result of driver mutations!” that lead to clonal outgrowth and the 
evolution of disease**. The discovery and functional characterization of individual 
driver mutations are central aims of cancer research, and have elucidated myriad 
phenotypes? and therapeutic vulnerabilities®. However, the serial genetic evolution of 
mutant cancer genes’* and the allelic context in which they arise is poorly understood 
in both common and rare cancer genes and tumour types. Here we find that nearly one 


in four human tumours contains a composite mutation of a cancer-associated gene, 
defined as two or more nonsynonymous somatic mutations in the same gene and 
tumour. Composite mutations are enriched in specific genes, have an elevated rate of 
use of less-common hotspot mutations acquired in a chronology driven in part by 
oncogenic fitness, and arise in an allelic configuration that reflects context-specific 
selective pressures. cis-acting composite mutations are hypermorphic in some genes 
in which dosage effects predominate (such as 7ERT), whereas they lead to selection of 
function in other genes (such as 7P53). Collectively, composite mutations are driver 
alterations that arise from context- and allele-specific selective pressures that are 
dependent in part on gene and mutation function, and which lead to complex—often 
neomorphic—functions of biological and therapeutic importance. 


To study the pattern, prevalence and function of composite mutations 
(hereafter defined as two or more distinct somatic mutations in the 
same gene and tumour specimen) in cancer, we analysed the germline 
blood and matched tumour tissue of 31,359 patients with cancer for 
whom prospective clinical sequencing was performed to guide treat- 
ment decisions for advanced and metastatic disease (Fig. 1a, Extended 
Data Fig. 1a, Supplementary Table 1). 


Selection for composite mutations 

In total, 22.7% (n = 7,874) of tumours contained at least one compos- 
ite mutation—which is 56% more frequent than would be expected 
by chance, when controlling for gene content and mutational bur- 
den (P< 10>) (Extended Data Fig. 1b, c, Methods, Supplementary 
Table 2). Significantly more composite mutations arose than would 
be expected in cases of modest mutational burden (4-11 mutations per 
megabase (Mb), about 44% of all tumours, P< 10°) (Fig. lb, Extended 
Data Fig. 1d), an enrichment that decreased in tumours of increasing 
mutational burden. As positive selection cannot be easily distinguished 
from the predominantly neutral effect of increasing mutational bur- 
den, tumours with a high mutational burden were considered to be 
biologically distinct and were excluded from analysis (Fig. 1c, Methods). 


Finally, we also found that known mechanisms of localized hypermuta- 
tion explain few composite mutations overall (Extended Data Fig. 2). 

Composite mutations in tumour-suppressor genes affected a greater 
proportion of cases than those in oncogenes (14.2% versus 4.8% of all 
cases; P< 10°°8, two-sided McNemar’s test) (Fig. 1d). Furthermore, 
70% of composite mutations in tumour-suppressor genes consisted 
of one or more truncating variants, compared to only 13% for onco- 
genes (Fig. le); this suggests that biallelic loss drives the enrichment 
for composite mutations intumour-suppressor genes. Lineage-specific 
patterns of driver mutations in individual cancer genes were, in part, 
reflected in the pattern of composite mutations (Fig. 2a, Extended 
Data Fig. 3a). This included a higher burden of composite mutations in 
PIK3CA in breast cancers, APCin colorectal cancers, CDK12in prostate 
cancers and EGFR in both lung cancers and gliomas, among others. By 
contrast, not all frequently mutated genes—such as KRAS in multiple 
cancers or VHL inrenal cell carcinomas—had frequent composite muta- 
tions, which often evolve serial genetic changes by other means (such 
as allelic imbalance and/or loss of heterozygosity). 

We next sought to determine whether individual cancer genes were 
enriched or depleted for composite mutations, controlling for the 
determinants of their background mutation rate’ (Methods). In total, 
34 genes were significantly enriched for composite mutations (Q< 0.01) 
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Fig. 1| Composite mutations in human cancers. a, Schematic of the discovery 
and characterization of composite mutations. b, Top, statistically significant 
enrichment (P<10°) for composite mutations in tumours of increasing tumour 
mutational burden. Nominal Pbased on one-sided permutation tests for 
enrichment (100,000 permutations) applied independently to the subset of 
tumours with each indicated tumour mutational burden (bottom, number of 
cases),n=30,505 biologically independent tumour samples with tumour 
mutational burden < 40 nonsynonymous exonic mutations per Mb. 

c, Proportion of composite mutations including the fraction ascribed to 
mutational processes associated with hypermutation. MMR, mismatch repair; 
MSI, microsatellite instability; POLE, DNA-polymerase-e-associated 
hypermutation; Rx resistance, acquired resistance to therapy; TMB, tumour 
mutational burden; TMZ, temozolomide-associated hypermutation; cases 
excluded from analysis unless otherwise noted. d, Percentage of cases with 
composite mutations by cancer gene function. P< 10°°S (numeric limit, 
two-sided McNemar’s test; n=29,507 patients). TSG, tumour-suppressor gene. 
e, Types of composite mutations by cancer-gene function (P<10°°°, numeric 
limit, two-sided Fisher’s exact test; n=5,954 composite mutations). Error bars 
ind, eare 95% binomial confidence intervals. 


(Fig. 2b, Supplementary Table 3), including both tumour-suppressor 
genes (suchas APC, TP53, PTEN and MAP3K1) and oncogenes, the most 
significant of which was PIK3CA (9.9% of all mutations in P/IK3CA were 
composite, 95% confidence interval 9.0-10.9) (Extended Data Fig. 3b). 
Other frequently mutated oncogenes were not enriched for composite 
mutations; these included /DH1, which reflects the requirement for 
heterozygosity inIDH-mutant cells to sustain adequate production of 
D-2-hydroxyglutarate!, and KRAS, which may reflect selection against 
further detrimental oncogenic RAS activation®”. Mutational recurrence 
alone cannot, therefore, predict whether a cancer gene is enriched for 
composite mutations. 

Consistent with their selection, composite mutants were 2.5-fold 
more likely than individual mutations to include a hotspot—residues 
that are mutated in cancer more often than would be expected in the 
absence of selection”? (P< 10°’, two-sample Z-test for equal propor- 
tion) (Fig. 2c). Composite mutations notably lacked the hotspots of 
greatest positive selection (for example, KRAS°” and BRAF’’) but were 
instead prevalent among less common hotspots, which suggests that 
the selective pressure is greatest for weakly functional alleles. On the 
basis of differences in their clonality, in69% of cases the more prevalent 
hotspot mutation (at the population level) preceded the less prevalent 
mutation in oncogenes (95% confidence interval 59-78%) (Fig. 2d), 
consistent with a model in which the less prevalent allele synergizes 
witha more-potent initial hotspot mutation. Tumour-suppressor genes 
exhibited no such temporal ordering, which reflects how prevalence 
is poorly correlated with fitness for predominantly loss-of-function 
mutations. Together, these data indicate a strong mutant-allele-specific 
selective pressure for composite mutations that evolve along a chronol- 
ogy driven in part by oncogenic fitness. 
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Phase and function 


The elevated rate of likely driver mutations in composite mutants led us 
to investigate their allelic configuration. We combined sequencing read 
support with clonality to phase mutations, and thereby ensured that 
composite mutations arose in the same tumour cell population. Among 
evaluable composite mutants, 67% and 19% (n=977 and 275) arose in cis 
(on the same allele) and in trans (on different alleles), respectively, 
and 14% (n= 210) were indeterminate. In part, the higher rate of cis 
mutants reflected reduced sensitivity for detecting trans mutations 
from the short-read sequencing used here, an effect we controlled for 
in subsequent analyses (Methods). Tumour-suppressor genes were 
substantially more likely to contain composite mutations in trans, 
especially those with two truncating mutations that were consist- 
ent with biallelic inactivation (71% in trans, n=79 of 111). By contrast, 
composite-mutant oncogenes with two missense mutations were 
largely cis-acting (91%, n= 243 of 268; P=3 x 10”, two-sided Fisher’s 
exact test) (Fig. 3a). Composite mutations that involved silent muta- 
tions exhibited no such difference in phase among these genes, which 
suggests that the cis-mutant enrichment in oncogenes reflects selective 
pressure. Notably, although not precluding resistance in trans”, all 
the secondary resistance mutations that we identified arose in cis* ” 
(n=18; P=0.02, two-sided Fisher’s test) (Fig. 3b, Extended Data Fig. 4), 
which suggests that exogenous selective pressures drive—in part—the 
phase of composite mutations. 

Despite these patterns, extensive variability existed in the phase of 
composite mutations in individual cancer genes (Fig. 3c). EGFR, TERT 
and PIK3CA had the highest percentage of cis composite mutations 
among oncogenes (88-97%). Prevalent cis-acting composite muta- 
tions were observed even among canonical tumour-suppressor genes, 
comprising 77.1% of all composite mutations in these genes. Here, TP53 
was notable: 43% of all phase-able composite mutations (n= 70 of 163) 
in this gene were cis-acting, and enriched in a cluster of residues near 
the C-terminal end of the DNA binding domain (E287, E285, E271 and 
R280) (Fig. 3d). Although short-read sequencing technologies restrict 
phasing to variants within close physical proximity and potentially over- 
estimate the prevalence of cis mutations, these data are nevertheless 
inconsistent with conventional loss of function via biallelic inactivation 
and may suggest a broader functional effect of composite mutations 
in 7P53 and other tumour-suppressor genes. 

To assess the phenotypic consequence of cis-acting composite 
mutations in the DNA binding domain of 7P53, we developed an 
isogenic system for acute reconstitution of 7P53. As E287D was the 
most significant mutated residue enriched in composite mutants, we 
focused ona representative 7P53°%°"5” cis composite mutant. To 
model the effect of this composite mutation in the lineage of affected 
tumours, we transduced Kras*™ Trp53” mouse lung cancer cells with 
GFP-labelled retroviral constructs that encode complementary (c)DNAs 
for wild-type 7rp53, Trp53™””, Trp53*” and cis Trp53°?"™" (ortholo- 
gous to human wild-type 7P53, TP53°", TP53'?” and cis TP53°505 
respectively), after which we selected GFP-expressing cells and per- 
formed RNA sequencing (Fig. 3e, Extended Data Fig. 5a, Supplemen- 
tary Table 5). 7rp53 mRNA expression was stable and robust, whereas 
in Trp53”, Trp53”””' and Trp53°’”"5” cells there was a decrease in 
p21 (encoded by Cdkn1a) induction, a surrogate marker of p53 func- 
tionality (Extended Data Fig. 5b, c). 7rp53’*” cells transcriptionally 
resembled 7rp53™* cells, whereas Trp53””" cells resembled 7rp53” cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 5d). By contrast, 7rp53°7"”5” cells had a mixed 
transcriptional phenotype, bearing a dominant differential expression 
signature that was equivalent to the one induced in either 7rp53””” or 
Trp53” cells while retaining a Trp53*”"-like downregulation of the AP-1 
transcription factor program (Fig. 3f, Extended Data Fig. 5e). These 
data correlated with human tumour genomics, in which the null-like 
TP535°T mutation was common but 7P53°” mutation was rare and 
nearly always arose as a composite mutation (Extended Data Fig. 5f). 
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Fig. 2 | Gene- and residue-specific selective pressure for composite 
mutations. a, Prevalence of composite mutations by affected gene and lineage 
(cancer types of >100 and =5 total and composite-mutant cases, 

n=31,563 samples). Top, percentage of cases with composite mutations, and 
the expected value on the basis of cohort size and mutational burden. Expected 
values are the mean percentage of 10,000 random permutations for each 
lineage. Asterisks denote cancer types witha significantly greater proportion 
of affected cases than expected by chance (false-discovery-rate (FDR)-adjusted 
P <0.01). Bars are 95% confidence intervals. CNS, central nervous system; CUP, 
cancer of unknown primary; GIST, gastrointestinal stromal tumour; GNET, 
gastrointestinal neuroendocrine tumour; NSCLC, non-small-cell lung cancer; 
PNS, peripheral nervous system; SCLC, small-cell lung cancer. b, The 
significance of enrichment for composite mutations in cancer genes 
(FDR-adjusted P values from one-sided binomial test for enrichment, 
n=26,997; light grey is not significant (NS)).c, Hotspot mutation use among 
composite and singleton mutations by decreasing population-level frequency 
(P<10~°°8, numeric limit, two-sided Mann-Whitney U-test, n= 93,616 and 

2,920 singleton and composite missense mutations, respectively, in 

25,037 patients). Inset, the percentage of all missense mutations, comprising 
composite and singleton mutants that arose at individually significant 
mutational hotspots. P, two-sided two-sample Z-test for equal proportions, 
n=105,297 total single-nucleotide variants, error bars are 95% binomial 
confidence intervals. d, Right and left are the proposed and observed temporal 
order, respectively, of the acquisition of two functional variants in composite 
mutations in oncogenes (from mutation clonality). Tumour-suppressor genes 
shownasanegative control. P, two-sided binomial test, error bars in all panels 
are 95% binomial confidence intervals (n =336 evaluable composite 
mutations). 


Asecond cis-acting composite mutant (7rp53””""""*, orthologous to 


human 7P53°8%285%) also promoted a transcriptional program distinct 
fromits constituent mutations (Extended Data Fig. 5g). Importantly, the 
TP5377725) mutation was not associated with increased growth in vitro 
or survival in vivo compared to the individual mutations (Extended 
Data Fig. 5h, i). Collectively, these data suggest that cis-acting 7P53 
composite mutations tune mutant p53 transcriptional phenotypes, 
which leads toa selection of function that is absent from null-like single 
TP53 mutations. 


Conditionally dependent mutant alleles 

The residue-specific transcriptional phenotypes of TP53-composite 
mutants suggest broader allele-specific selection among composite 
mutations. We therefore identified individual alleles that exhibit an 
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the number of mutated cases at each individual residue and the Q of 
significance (FDR-adjusted Pvalue from one-sided binomial test) for each 
residue as arising in composite are shown. TAD, transactivation domain; OD, 
oligomerization domain. mm, mouse. e, Schematic of the experimental 
workflow for generating isogenic cells for phenotypic comparison of 7P53 
mutations. f, Heat map of the top 30 differentially expressed genes between 
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excess of composite mutations (Methods). In total, 86 mutant residues 
in 24 cancer genes were enriched for arising as composite variants 
(Q<0.01) (Fig. 4a, Supplementary Table 4). Nearly 70% of these muta- 
tions occurred in only 4 genes (7P53, PIK3CA, APC and EGFR), with few 
reaching saturation for discovery at the current cohort size, and 56% 
also arising as individually significant hotspot mutations” (Fig. 2b, 
Extended Data Fig. 6). As with 7P53, several tumour-suppressor genes 
had mutant-allele-specific enrichment that may suggest selection for 
something other than conventional loss of function. In PIK3CA, muta- 
tions that are enriched in composite mutants (in residues E726, E453, 
K111, R108 and R93) were nearly always in cis when phase-able, and often 
arose through APOBEC-associated mutagenesis (Extended Data Fig. 7). 
Notably, composite P/K3CA mutations drive elevated PI3K activity, 
downstream signalling, cell proliferation and tumour growth, and may 
increase sensitivity to PI3K inhibitors®, confirming that—in addition 
to introducing passenger mutations—APOBEC and other mutational 
processes create numerous functional driver mutations. 

Multiple significant residues appeared to be conditional alleles— 
rarely arising without a second cis activating mutation (Extended 
Data Fig. 8a). Among these were EGFR-mutant residues (E709, V834 
and L833)” and the TERT promoter mutation 205G>A (Fig. 4a). TERT 
promoter mutations are commonin human cancer” and create novel 
GABPA binding sites that promote aberrant telomerase activity”. The 
205G>A mutation was the sixth most common TERT promoter mutant, 
and exclusively arose in cis (n=13 of 13) with either the highly prevalent 
228G>A or 250G>A hotspots, which—despite their frequency—were 
never together in composite (Extended Data Fig. 8b). To test whether 
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Fig. 4| Mutant-allele-specific enrichment for composite mutations. a, 
Enrichment significance of individual mutant residues arising in composite 
mutations (n=1,821 distinct mutant sites tested; n=155,241 variants overall) 
compared to significance of composite enrichment among genes (Q for mutant 
sites is FDR-adjusted one-sided Fisher’s exact test; for Q for genes, refer to 

Fig. 2b). Genes in bold label each of the residues beneath. b, The degree of TERT 
expression induced by transient transfection of the indicated mutations 
individually, or as cis composite, in three melanoma cell lines (A375, SK-Mel2 
and SK-Mel30). The mean ands.e.m. (error bars) acrossn=4 or 5 replicates per 
allele. P, two-way analysis of variance assessing expression asa function of 
genotype and baseline expression of each cell line (Methods); at the bottom, 
P<10 ‘values from left to right are3 x 10°, 1x10°°,2x10-°and2x10™. RLU, 
relative luminescence unit. 


the 205G>A mutation synergizes with existing promoter mutations to 
enhance TERT expression, we expressed constructs with a luciferase 
reporter engineered to contain various TERT promoter mutations alone 
or as cis-composite mutants in three melanoma cell lines (A375, SK-Mel2 
and SK-Mel30). TERT?" induced modest TERT expression compared 
to wild type, but less than TERT’°“ or TERT? alone. Consistently, 
TERT?“ creates a novel motif to which GABPA binds with lower affinity 
than those motifs created by canonical TERT hotspots (Extended Data 
Fig. 8c). The selective pressure for TERT’ is therefore probably based 
on the cooperativity of tandem motifs generated by this mutation, 
and canonical promoter hotspots bound by GABPA heterotetramer 
complexes”. When expressing TERT?“ as a cis composite with either 
TERT?" or TERT°C* (thereby modelling the 205G>A-mutant human 
tumours), TERT expression increased relative to either mutation alone 
(Fig. 4b). These data suggest that 205G>A is hypermorphic, driving 
modestly elevated TERT expression that is weakly selected for and 
therefore does not arise as an individual hotspot mutation but is instead 
aconditionally dependent composite allele. 

Our results indicate that composite mutations are driver alterations 
with a selective advantage that appears to be primarily determined by 
their allelic configuration and context. No single model explains the 
context-dependent phenotypic consequences of composite muta- 
tions. Insome cancer genes with dosage-dependent function, cis-acting 
composite mutants are additive and arise predominantly in weakly 
oncogenic alleles and genes (for example, PIK3CA”*). This suggests 
an evolutionary model in which the second mutation arises through 
selection for hypermorphic activity beyond the level sufficient for 
activation by the first allele. In genes (such as 7P53) with manifold phe- 
notypic consequences, cis mutants seem to drive functional innovation. 
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With these mutations, the evolutionary advantage consistent with 
our results is via tuning of the subtle phenotypic differences that are 
conferred by the asymmetric combination of the output of individual 
mutations. Mutant cancer genes must ultimately be considered—both 
biologically and clinically—in their allelic context, with implications 
for our understanding of cancer gene function, malignant phenotypes 
and therapy. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and investigators were not blinded 
to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Prospective sequencing cohort 

Somatic mutation data consisted of 34,650 tumour and matched nor- 
mal specimens from 31,359 patients with prospectively characterized 
solid cancers. All patients provided written informed consent and were 
prospectively sequenced as part of their active care at Memorial Sloan 
Kettering Cancer Center (MSKCC) between January 2014 and April 
2019 as part of an Institutional-Review-Board-approved research pro- 
tocol (NCT01775072). Details of patient consent, sample acquisition, 
sequencing and mutational analysis have previously been published”. 
In brief, matched tumour and blood specimens for each patient were 
sequenced using MSK-IMPACT, a custom hybridization capture-based 
next-generation sequencing assay. All samples were sequenced with 
one of three incrementally larger versions of the assay encompassing 
341, 410, and 468 cancer-associated genes, respectively. The study 
cohort consisted of tumours samples with one of 429 distinct subtypes 
of cancer. For the purposes of grouping histological subtypes into 
primary cancer diagnosis, we used the OncoTree structured classifi- 
cation of disease (http://oncotree.mskcc.org). Histologic subtypes of 
fewer than 50 tumour samples were aggregated into a miscellaneous 
category and nonsolid tumour types were excluded from the study 
cohort (as well as from analyses of The Cancer Genome Atlas (TCGA) 
data), resulting ina final cohort of 41 distinct types of tumour. 


Mutational data and annotation 
Somatic nonsynonymous substitutions and small insertions and dele- 
tions (indels) were identified with a clinically validated pipeline, as 
previously described”®””. Each mutation was classified as probably 
functional if it was previously reported as a mutational hotspot”. 
Truncating variants were considered probably functional ifthey arose in 
knowntumour-suppressor genes, on the basis of gene function curated 
by OncoKB”’. Finally, any additional somatic mutations that did not 
satisfy the aforementioned criteria were similarly annotated as prob- 
ably functional if previously curated via literature mining by OncoKB 
as oncogenic, probably oncogenic or predicted to be oncogenic”’. 
For all composite mutants in which one or both mutations were a 
known therapeutic target or known resistance mutation as defined by 
OncokB levels 1to 4, Rl or R2 alterations (annotation as of April 2019), 
each mutation was manually reviewed and classified as a likely resist- 
ance mutation on the basis of the cancer type of the affected tumour 
sample, the existence of known resistance mutations to commonly used 
targeted therapies indicated for the given cancer type and—if available— 
review of the clinical histories of affected patients. Composite muta- 
tions in which one mutation was an established second-site mutation 
(for example, EGFR’? in non-small cell lung cancer” and AR mutations 
in prostate cancer that mediate resistance to anti-androgen therapy) 
were always classified as resistance mutations. Notably, composite 
mutations in only 3.4% of cases in this advanced and post-treatment 
cohort have been associated with therapy resistance, indicating that 
prior therapy exposure alone cannot explain their prevalence. How- 
ever, as detailed clinical histories including previous lines of treat- 
ment and response phenotypes were not available for all patients, a 
small number of composite mutations are probably misclassified as 
non-resistance-associated. 


Mutational burden classification 

Tumour samples were classified as hypermutated if they contained 
either MSI MMR deficiency, POLE-mediated ultra-mutation, or 
TMZ-induced hypermutation”’. MSI was considered present for any 
tumour with an MSISensor” score of greater than or equal to 10, as 


previously clinically validated™. Tumour samples with POLE, MMR 
and TMZ-induced hypermutation were identified by mutational sig- 
nature decomposition analysis. In brief, in each tumour specimen 
with 20 or more substitutions, the proportion of mutations attribut- 
able to each of 30 known somatic mutational signatures were calcu- 
lated on the basis of a basin-hopping algorithm (https://github.com/ 
mskcc/mutation-signatures)*. This method uses the distribution of 
96 unique trinucleotides generated by 6 possible C- or T-normalized 
single-nucleotide substitutions (that is, C>A, C>G, C>T, T>A, T>C or 
T>G) and their 5’- and 3’-adjacent bases to estimate the fraction of muta- 
tions attributed to each mutational signature in each specimen. Tumour 
specimens for which at least 20% of its substitutions were attributed 
to POLE (signatures 10 or 14), TMZ (signature 11), or MMR (signatures 
6,15, 20, 21 or 26) were classified as hypermutated. 

To classify tumour specimens with a high mutational burden com- 
pared to the majority of cancers of that type, but that otherwise lack 
one of these known mechanisms of hypermutation, we performed 
in each individual cancer type of greater than 50 tumour specimens 
one-dimensional k-means clustering of the mutational burden of all 
tumours (nonsynonymous exonic mutations per Mb). Between 1 and 
9 clusters were inferred to best describe the distribution of mutational 
burden per cancer type. The cluster of lowest mutational burden cen- 
tred at 20+ mutations per Mb and accounting for <10% of the samples 
in tumour type established the threshold for high mutational burden, 
and all tumour specimens in this cluster or those clusters with higher 
mutational burden were considered to be of high mutational burden. 


Composite mutation identification and annotation 

For the purposes of this analysis, a composite mutation was the occur- 
rence of two or more somatic mutations to the same gene within a 
single sequenced tumour specimen. Carriers of pathogenic germline 
variants with a second somatic mutation were not considered here. We 
identified composite mutations as arising owing to somatic hypermu- 
tation or high mutational burden of unknown aetiology (as defined in 
‘Mutational burden classification’), or amechanism of resistance to 
targeted therapy per the aforementioned annotation (‘Mutational data 
and annotation’) innonhypermutated tumours. Any composite muta- 
tion arising ina hypermutated tumour was considered separately, and 
excluded from primary analyses unless otherwise noted. All composite 
mutations that did not meet these criteria were analysed further. 


Testing of population-, gene- and residue-specific composite 
mutation enrichment 

Multiple somatic mutations will accumulate in a gene in the absence 
of selection at a rate that correlates with the mutational burden and 
mutational mechanisms of a given tumour. Using a permutation-based 
framework, we simulated the burden of composite mutations for a 
given tumour mutation burden. In brief, the true number of tumour 
specimens containing a composite mutation was calculated (n'™*). 
We assembled an m x 2 matrix, in which m is the total number of non- 
synonymous somatic mutations in our cohort. Each row in the matrix 
identified the sample and the gene in whicha particular mutation arose. 
We constructed a null distribution by randomly permuting the second 
column of this matrix 100,000 times, thereby preserving the mutation 
burden of each gene and each tumour specimen. Upon each iteration, 
the number of tumour specimens containing a composite mutation 
was reassessed. An empirical P value was calculated as the fraction 
of permutations satisfying n, > n""*. We used the same procedure for 
assessing the enrichment of composite mutations for tumour samples 
in ranges of specific mutational burdens. 

To test for enrichment or depletion for composite mutations within 
cancer types (in cancer types with more than 50 profiled tumours), we 
used a modified permutation analysis controlling for the underlying 
gene-specific tendency for mutated genes within each cancer type 
to contain a composite. To do so, we defined a mutation event to be 
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atumour-sample-mutated gene tuple. A mutation event (s, g) occurs 
when a tumour samples was found to contain one or more mutations 
toagene,g. Then, we implemented a permutation analysis that shuffles 
mutations across samples ina manner that preserves (1) gene mutation 
burden, (2) tumour sample mutation burden and (3) the total number 
of mutation events that were observed in that cancer type using the 
permatswap function in the R package vegan”. This final constraint 
enforces that the number of non-zero entries in the mutation event 
matrix (the binary matrix of patients and genes) remains constant for 
each permutation. This constraint is particularly relevant in cancer 
types that have a mutation burden that is dominated by genes that are 
depleted of composite mutations (for example, KRAS in pancreatic 
cancer and BRAF or KRAS in thyroid cancer). 

We evaluated the enrichment of composite mutations in each gene 
by modelling composite mutation burden as a function of genomic 
covariates, testing the likelihood of the observed number of compos- 
ite mutations (corresponding to the probability of observing this bur- 
den of composite mutations by chance) using a binomial test. To 
parametrize p (the background rate of composite mutations in the 
absence of selection for each gene g), we estimated the expected num- 
ber of composite mutated samples ina gene fi, from the total number 
of samples with an observed mutation in the gene n,, such that 
p* = h2/n2. Dropping the superscript for clarity, 4, was estimated for 
each gene using negative binomial regression to model the observed 
number of composite-mutant samples ina gene n,as a function of the 
global background rate of composite mutations across all genes, 
adjusted for multiple covariates per gene, including its replication 
timing r, coding sequence length /, the per cent of GC content g and 
the chromatin state of the gene h. Coding sequence length and per 
cent of GC content were obtained from the Biomart community portal** 
for Ensembl human reference genome GRCh37. For the purposes of 
statistical testing, the noncoding promoter region of TERT was added 
as a distinct unit (gene) for which we computed distinct values of per 
cent GC content and length for the region targeted by the MSK-IMPACT 
assay design. Replication timing and chromatin state for each gene 
were obtained from previous estimates’. Additional covariates included 
the version of the MSK-IMPACT assay in which the gene was introduced 
i,and the average total DNA copy number of the gene across its mutated 
samples ¢. As the composite mutation rate for a gene depends on both 
the number of composite mutant tumours and the number of samples 
mutated (that is, the exposure for the count of composite mutants), 
an offset term was added to the model that represents the 
log-transformed number of tumour samples containing mutations in 
the gene of interest. The observed number of composite mutant 
tumours for a gene was therefore modelled asn,~NB(r+l+gt+h+it+t 
+ offset(log(n,))). Using this model, we predicted the number of com- 
posite mutant tumours for each gene arising by chance, f,, calculating 
the expected fraction of samples with a composite mutation (out of 
the total number of mutated samples) in each gene 6. We then used a 
binomial test to evaluate the null hypothesis that for each gene the 
observed number of composite mutations arose owing to random 
chance. Here, we modelled the incidence of composite mutations per 
gene using a binomial distribution, and calculated the probability of 
n, tumour specimens containing composite mutations in n, tumour 
specimens by chance given p: 

Ns n ; ; 
Pr(X2n.)= > (  pi(l- py"! 
i=n, u 
Our parameterization p was estimated using nonsynonymous muta- 
tions, including those under positive selection in cancer (for example, 
hotspots), which may reduce overall model sensitivity. We therefore 
evaluated multiple alternative parameterizations of f, including using 
(1) nonsynonymous mutational data that exclude known hotspot muta- 
tions under selection and (2) only synonymous mutations. Neither 


alternative parameterization produced a qualitatively distinct result 
for genes originally detected as significantly enriched, but did increase 
the overall sensitivity of the test. To ensure appropriate control for 
potential false-positive findings, we leveraged the parameterization 
from the complete dataset on nonsynonymous mutational data. More- 
over, we observed no difference in the rate of synonymous mutations 
among genes that were either enriched for composite mutations or 
not (P=0.2, Mann-Whitney U-test), indicating there was little evidence 
for the accumulation of variants in the absence of selective pressure. 

Finally, all unique individual mutant residues present in five or more 
nonhypermutated cases, excluding known or likely resistance muta- 
tions, were also assessed for the significance of their enrichment for 
arising as composite mutations. All missense, nonsense, splice-site 
and translation start-site mutations at a given residue were included, 
as were unique mutant positions in the promoter of TERT and in-frame 
indels spanning known hotspots of clustered indels”. For each residue 
ina given gene, we assessed whether it arose as part of acomposite 
mutation significantly more often than all other mutant residues inthe 
same gene using a right-sided Fisher’s exact test. Mutant residues were 
considered significant at FDR-adjusted P< 0.01 (‘Statistical analyses 
and figures’). 


Attributing mutations to mutagenic processes 
We attributed the individual variants that comprise composite muta- 
tions to a mutational origin using 1 of 30 established mutational 
signatures*”**. Mutational signature decomposition in each tumour 
was performed as described in ‘Mutational burden classification’ and 
a signature was considered present if it accounted for five or more 
substitutions in the affected specimen (to ensure high-confidence 
decompositions in targeted sequencing data with comparatively fewer 
mutations relative to broader-scale sequencing). Multiple signatures 
of the same aetiology were merged by combining the frequency dis- 
tribution of trinucleotide contexts (APOBEC signatures 2 and 13; MMR 
signatures 6, 15, 20, 21 and 26; and smoking-associated signatures 4, 
18,24 and 29). A substitution was attributed to a mutational signature 
present in a given case if the probability weight of the relevant trinu- 
cleotide exceeded 10%. For asubstitution attributed to multiple signa- 
tures present in an affected tumour, it was attributed to the signature 
that was most frequently associated with the affected cancer type. To 
adjust for the nonspecificity of trinucleotide context probabilities for 
smoking-associated signatures, C>A mutations—regardless of trinu- 
cleotide context—were considered smoking-associated in tumours for 
which mutational signature decomposition identified a smoking signa- 
ture (in oesophageal squamous and adenocarcinomas; head and neck 
squamous; hepatobiliary; hepatocellular; lung squamous, adenocar- 
cinoma, and adeno-squamous, oral cavity and renal cell carcinoma)”. 
Substitutions of a trinucleotide context of insufficient probability in any 
signature in an affected tumour were considered of ambiguous origin 
and not attributable, and those mutations that could be attributed to 
ageing and another signature present in a given tumour were consid- 
ered nonseparable and classified has being of multiple signatures. 
Finally, we also considered several additional mechanisms that can 
drive site-specific mutation rates as potential sources of composite 
mutations*® *°, First, we estimated the mutation rate within 1 kb up- and 
downstream of all nucleosome dyads (obtained from https://bitbucket. 
org/bbglab/nucleosome-periodicity/src/master/) mapping to regions 
sequenced in the MSK-IMPACT panels. Having fit a spline to the muta- 
tion rate distribution, we calculated the full-width-half-maximum dis- 
tances from the dyad and compared the rate of singleton and composite 
mutations within this region (Extended Data Fig. 2b). We conducted a 
similar analysis on the potential effect of active coding transcription 
factor binding sites (TFBSs) on composite mutations. We obtained the 
positions of active TFBSs in coding regions of the genome via integra- 
tion with DNase I hypersensitive binding sites in human melanocytes 
following an established procedure”. The mutation rate within 1 kb 


of these active TFBSs were inferred using TCGA cutaneous melanoma 
samples from the TCGA MC3 dataset to increase the total number of 
mutations among melanoma samples. We then assessed the proximity 
of singleton and composite mutations to the elevated mutation rate at 
TFBS sites as described for nucleosome dyads (Extended. Data Fig. 2). 

To investigate the effect of APOBEC3A-mediated mutagenesis, we 
obtained the position of the optimal stem-loop DNA structure favoured 
by APOBEC3A from published sources”. We investigated the overlap of 
such optimal sites with those mutantalleles that were enriched for aris- 
ing as acomposite mutation. In total, only 1 of 86 significant residues 
enriched for arising as acomposite mutation was at the position of the 
optimal APOBEC3A substrate (ARIDIA~*). Finally, we compared the 
rate of composite mutations involving known hotspot mutations as 
described in ‘Mutational data and annotation’ with those derived from 
an orthogonal method optimized to reduce false-positive mutations 
due to site-specific mutagenesis". Controlling for overlapping gene 
content, there was no difference between the proportion of composite 
mutations involving hotspot mutations based on the origin of the hot- 
spot mutations (per cent and 95% confidence interval are 9.6 (9.2-10) 
versus 10 (9.6-10.5), P= 0.2, two-sample Z-test), indicating that no 
excess of false-positive hotspots due to site-specific mutagenesis are 
driving the results described here. 


Phasing composite mutations 

The allelic configuration of composite mutations (phase)—in cis (arising 
onthesameallele) or in trans (arising on different alleles)—was inferred 
primarily from sequencing read support. In brief, for each pair of somatic 
mutations in a composite mutant, all reads spanning the relevant loci 
were re-aligned to the reference genome (hg19) by pairwise sequence 
alignment using a Needleman-Wunsch algorithm”. The numbers of 
unique reads that supported both alleles being wild type (AB), both 
alleles being mutant (ab) or a mixture of mutant and wild-type alleles 
(aB or Ab) were subsequently tabulated. For the purposes of the present 
study, composite mutations were classified as in cis when: (1) three or 
more spanning reads supported both mutant alleles (ab > 3) and (2) at 
least one of these variants was called by two or fewer spanning reads 
that called the other variant as wild type (that is, aB < 2 or Ab <2, or 
both). Composite mutations were classified as in trans when: (1) each 
variant was supported by three or more reads that were simultaneously 
wild type for its partner mutation (aB > 3 and Ab = 3), (2) two or fewer 
reads called both mutant alleles (AB < 2) and (3) the mutations arose in 
the same tumour cell population on the basis of their cancer cell frac- 
tions (CCFs, see ‘Assessing cellular context and molecular timing’). 
Thereis an inherent difference in the sensitivity of detection for cis and 
trans variants, specifically that trans variants must satisfy at least two 
read-support positive criteria (aB >3 and Ab>3) and are required tobe 
inthesame cell, whereas cis variants require only asingle positive crite- 
rion (ab > 3) without any constraint of evidence for arising in the same 
cell. This difference in sensitivity for detection probably explains—to 
some extent—the increased number of cis relative to trans composite 
mutations. To determine the effect of this sensitivity bias, we also phased 
variants with at least one synonymous mutation. We observed no dif- 
ference in the rate of synonymous composite mutations in oncogenes 
versus tumour-suppressor genes (5% versus 7%, P= 0.2, Mann-Whitney 
U-test), in contrast to the significant difference in nonsynonymous com- 
posite mutations (14% versus 35%, P<10°). To control for differencesin 
the sensitivity of detection of cis and trans mutations, analyses of the 
effects of allelic configuration on composite mutations compared the 
relative fraction of cis and trans mutations between two defined groups 
(for example, oncogenes versus tumour-suppressor genes). 

We additionally inferred the phase of select composite mutants 
associated with therapeutic resistance mutations in regions of clonal 
loss of heterozygosity (LOH or copy-neutral LOH). Composite mutants 
spanned by LOH were assumed to be in cis if the spanning locus hada 
minor copy number of zero and a total copy number of one or more 


(LOH via heterozygous loss, copy-neutral LOH or the latter combined 
with subsequent genomic gains) inferred from the aforementioned 
purity-corrected integer copy number data from FACETS. These must 
also have arisen in the same tumour cell population as estimated from 
CCFs (as described in ‘Assessing cellular context and molecular timing’) 
and their observed mutantallele frequencies were approximately equal 
tothe expected mutantallele frequencies for a given copy number state 
inacis allelic configuration (95% confidence intervals of the observed 
mutant allele frequency overlap the expected mutantallele frequency 
of the given copy number configuration, controlling for tumour purity). 
Composite mutations that did not satisfy any of the aforementioned 
conditions were not able to be unambiguously phased. 

As with other short-read sequencing data, our phasing approachis 
limited by the requirement that any two mutations arise within suf- 
ficient physical proximity in the genome to be spanned by common 
aligned sequencing reads. Although the higher depth of sequencing 
coverage in our targeted clinical sequencing platform (about 700-fold 
median inthe tumour samples) does increase the likelihood of sequenc- 
ing a fragment of tumour DNA encompassing both somatic mutations, 
and improves the quantification of CCFs by reducing measurement 
error’, this limitation cannot be overcome with short-read sequencing. 


Assessing cellular context and molecular timing 

We estimated the clonality of all somatic mutations in each affected 
tumour specimen (the CCF) using the FACETS framework, as described 
previously®. To ensure conservative estimates, all somatic mutations 
were conservatively assumed to have arisen on the major (more com- 
mon) allele, thus minimizing the possibility of overestimating the CCF. 
To determine whether the constituents of acomposite mutation arose 
inthe same cell, we defined a criterion based on the confidence inter- 
vals of the CCF. Specifically, if the sum of the lower bounds of the 95% 
confidence intervals for each mutation CCF summed to greater than 
1, the two somatic mutations in the same gene and tumour specimen 
were considered to exist within the same cancer cell population. If 
either of the two somatic mutations were clonal (the upper bound of 
the 95% confidence interval overlapped 1), then both mutations were 
considered to have arisen in the same tumour cell population. 

We inferred the chronological order of two somatic mutations in 
each composite mutation on the basis of their estimated CCFs. Any 
mutations previously associated with acquired resistance to targeted 
therapies were excluded, as these will arise after the originating sensi- 
tizing lesion and skew results. Only composite mutations determined 
to arise inthe same tumour cell population (based on the sum of CCFs) 
were considered and required previous evidence establishing both 
mutations as candidate functional driver mutations individually. The 
95% confidence intervals of the CCFs of both mutations were inferred as 
previously described. If the lower bound of the 95% confidence inter- 
val was greater than the upper bound of the 95% confidence interval 
for asecond variant, then the first mutation was determined to havea 
greater clonality, and therefore to have arisen first in the tumour. Simi- 
larly, if the upper bound of the 95% confidence interval of a mutation 
was less than the lower bound of the other mutation inthe composite, 
it was considered to have arisen second. If the 95% confidence intervals 
of CCFs of the two mutations in the composite overlapped, or if there 
was not sufficient evidence that the two mutations existed in the same 
cancer cell population in the affected tumour specimen, we considered 
their chronology to be indeterminate. 


TP53 composite mutation analysis and validation studies 

For the generation of MSCV-p53-IRES-GFP constructs (pMIG-p53 
cDNAs), methods wereas follows. Fragments encoding wild-type, single- 
or composite-mutant 7rp53 (mouse orthologue to human 7P53) cDNAs 
were obtained from IDT or SGI-DNA, and cloned into pMIG (Addgene no. 
9044) using standard restriction enzyme-based methods. In brief, 7rp53 
cDNAs were amplified using primers that add Bglll and EcoRI restriction 
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sites on the 5’ and 3’ regions, respectively, and subsequently digested 
and cloned into linearized pMIG backbone containing Bglll and EcoRI 
cloning overhangs. All constructs were sequence-verified using Sanger 
sequencing. Primer sequences are available in Supplementary Table 5. 

HEK293T (ATCC CRL-3216) cells were obtained from ATCC. Mouse 
Kras°?" Trp53” lung adenocarcinoma cells were provided by the Jacks 
Laboratory“. All cells were maintained in a humidified incubator at 
37 °C with 5% CO,, and grown in DMEM supplemented with 10% FBS and 
100 IU/ml penicillin-streptomycin. For virus production, 7.5 million 
HEK293T cells were plated in 15-cm plates the day before transfection. 
The following day, cells were transfected with 10 pg pMIG-p53 cDNA (or 
pMIG-empty as control) and 10 1g of pCL-Eco (Addgene no. 12371) using 
50 pl of Lipofectamine 2000 (ThermoFisher). Twenty-four hours later, 
transfection medium was replaced with fresh DMEM. Two rounds of 
virus were collected (at 48 and 72 h after transfection), pooled and kept 
at 4 °C until used for cell transduction. One million Kras®?™ Trp53” lung 
adenocarcinoma cells were seeded in 10-cm plates and immediately 
transduced with retroviral supernatants and 8 pg/ml polybrene. Cells 
were grown for 48 h before purifying using fluorescence-activated 
cell sorting (FACS). All transductions were done in triplicate. Follow- 
ing transduction, stable GFP* populations were purified by FACS ona 
FACSAria (BD Biosciences). One hundred and twenty hours after trans- 
duction, total RNA was isolated using the RNeasy Mini Kit (Qiagen) 
following standard manufacturer protocols. 

Purified polyA mRNA was subsequently fragmented, and first- and 
second-strand cDNA synthesis was performed using standard IIlu- 
mina mRNA TruSegq library preparation protocols. Double-stranded 
cDNA was subsequently processed for TruSeq dual-index Illumina 
library generation. For sequencing, pooled multiplexed libraries were 
sequenced on NextSeq instrumentation in high-output mode, gener- 
ating approximately 12 million 76-bp single-end reads per replicate 
condition. The resulting RNA sequencing data were analysed by first 
trimming adaptor sequences using Trimmomatic®. Sequencing reads 
were aligned to GRCm38.p5 (mm10) using STAR*®, and genome-wide 
transcript quantification was performed using featureCounts™. After 
removing transcripts with fewer than 8 aligned reads (low undetected 
expression at given library size, n= 9,848 transcripts retained), differ- 
entially expressed genes were identified using DESeq2, with a cutoff 
of absolute log,-transformed fold change = 1 and adjusted P< 0.01 
between experimental conditions*®. Mouse genes were mapping to 
human homologues using gene homologies provided by the Mouse 
Genome Database project”. Principal components analysis was per- 
formed with output from DESeq2“. For fluorescent competition assays, 
FACS-purified Kras®” Trp53” lung adenocarcinoma cells stably trans- 
duced with either pMIG-empty or pMIG-p53-R277T-E284D were mixed 
at about 60:40 with untransduced parental cells and cultured in vitro 
for 10 days. The percentage of GFP” cells was monitored over time using 
a Guava easyCyte HT flow cytometer (Millipore). 

All mouse experiments were approved by the MSKCC Internal 
Animal Care and Use Committee. No pre-specified sample size was 
required, and 5 or 10 mice per condition were used. Mice were main- 
tained under specific-pathogen-free conditions, and food and water 
were provided ad libitum. Mice (Hsd:athymic nude-Foxn1™, abbrevi- 
ated Nu/Nu) were purchased from Envigo (stock no. 069). For experi- 
ments involving orthotopic transplantation of Kras°?™ Trp53” lung 
adenocarcinoma cells, 100,000 cells stably transduced with either 
empty vector (pMIG-empty) or 7rp53-mutant cDNAs (pMIG-p53-R277T, 
pMIG-p53-E284D or pMIG-p53-R277T-E284D) were resuspended in 200 
pl of PBS and injected into the tail vein of 6-8-week-old Nu/Nu female 
mice. These stable cell populations were generated and FACS-purified as 
described above, and injected at 120 h after transduction. 


TERT promoter mutation analysis and validation 
TERT promoter mutations present in five or more patients, accounting 
for multiple samples per patient, were assessed for co-occurrence and 


mutual exclusivity among composite mutations via two-sided Fisher’s 
exact test. A pair of somatic mutations with P< 0.01 were considered 
co-occurring (or mutually exclusive) iftheir log-odds ratio was greater 
(or less) than zero. To predict the affinity for GABPA to bind TERT pro- 
moter mutant alleles, 31-bp DNA sequences for wild-type or mutant 
TERT centred on each of 205G>A (that is, chromosome 5, 1295205G>A), 
228G>A and 250G>A mutations were extracted and generated by edit- 
ing the appropriate base. The position frequency matrix for GABPA 
binding profiles in humans was acquired from JASPAR2018% (Matrix 
identifier MAO062.1), and scores quantifying the predicted affinity 
of GABPA for each TERT promoter sequence were calculated using 
TFBSTools™. Only binding site motifs overlapping the relevant locus 
in each of the wild-type and mutant sequence were retained. P values 
quantifying the likelihood of a GABPA binding site in each sequence 
to arise by chance were calculated using TFMPvalue™. 

Toassess the effect of TERT promoter composite mutations on TERT 
expression, A375, SK-Mel2 and SK-Mel30 melanoma cell lines were 
obtained (kindly provided by laboratories of N. Rosen and T. Merg- 
houb). pGL4.0-TERT wild type, G228A and G250A plasmids were 
provided by theJ. Costello laboratory (Addgene plasmids no. 84924, 
84926 and 84925)”. pGL4.0-TERT G205A, G205A/G228A and G205A/ 
G250A plasmids were generated using Q5 Site-Directed mutagenesis 
kit (NEB, E0554S). All plasmids were verified using Sanger sequencing. 
Thereafter, 1x 10* cells from A375, SK-Mel2, and SK-Mel30 were seeded 
into each well of 96-well plates. Cells were transiently transfected with 
pGL4.0-empty vector (Promega), TERT wild type or mutant plasmids 
(180 ng per well) along with pGL4.74[hRluc/TK] vector (18 ng per well, 
Promega) as an internal control using Lipofectamine 3000 (Thermo 
Fisher). Dual luciferase activity measurement was performed 48 h after 
transfection using the Dual-Luciferase Reporter Assay System (Pro- 
mega) following the manufacturer’s instructions. The firefly luciferase 
activity of individual wells was normalized relative to Renilla luciferase 
activity. Experiments were performed in biological quadruplicates 
or pentaplicates. To quantify the effect of a specific TERT variant, we 
compared individual genotypes (for example, TERT to wild type) 
using linear models of luciferase expression, in which we controlled for 
the baseline telomerase expression of each cell line—that is, luc ~ variant 
+cellline + constant, in which variant is a binary term that encodes the 
presence or absence of a genotype (relative to the chosen reference), 
and cell line is a factor introduced to control for the contribution of 
the baseline expression of each cell line. All cell lines used for either the 
TERT or TP53 functional validation experiments were authenticated by 
short-tandem-repeat analysis and confirmed negative for mycoplasma. 


Statistical analyses and figures 

All statistical analyses were performed using the R statistical program- 
ming environment (version 3.5.0). Figures were generated using either 
base R or the ggplot2 library. Error bars indicate the 95% binomial con- 
fidence intervals calculated using the Pearson-Klopper method, unless 
otherwise noted. Confidence intervals for the down-sampling analysis 
were calculated using the loess.sd function from the msir library. Pval- 
ues for the difference in proportions were calculated using Fisher’s 
exact test or two-sample Z-tests, unless otherwise noted. Pvalues were 
corrected for multiple comparisons using the Benjamini-Hochberg 
method and reported as Q values when applicable. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 

All mutational data from the prospective sequencing cohort are avail- 
able at http://download.cbioportal.org/composite_mutations_maf. 
txt.gz. Mutational data from The Cancer Genome Atlas were acquired 


from https://gdc.cancer.gov/about-data/publications/pancanatlas. 
RNA sequencing data have been deposited in the Gene Expression 
Omnibus with accession number GSE136295. All other genomic and 
clinical data accompany the Article, and are available in the Extended 
Data and Supplementary Information. All other materials are available 
upon request from the corresponding authors. 


Code availability 


Source code for these analyses is available at https://github.com/ 
taylor-lab/composite-mutations. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Study cohort and rates of composite mutations. 

a, Distribution of cancer types inthe study cohort. b, The rate of composite 
mutations (22.7% of all tumours) compared toa simulated background rate 
(black, P=10~ from one-sided permutation test for enrichment with 
100,000 random permutation-based simulations (no permutation exceeded 
observed value)).c, The observed rate of composite mutations inthe primary 
untreated cancers of the TCGA cohort (n=10,908 solid tumours) when 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Number and distribution of composite events across 
genes. a, The number and percentage of cases in the study cohort containing 
composite mutations in the indicated genes (right) juxtaposed to their overall 
mutation rate (left). Genes witha significant enrichment of composite 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| cis composite secondary-resistance mutations. The 
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to acquired resistance to one of several molecularly targeted therapies inthe 
study cohort. 
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Malaria caused by Plasmodium falciparum remains the leading single-agent cause of 
mortality in children’, yet the promise of an effective vaccine has not been fulfilled. 
Here, using our previously described differential screening method to analyse the 
proteome of blood-stage P. falciparum parasites’, we identify P_ falciparum 
glutamic-acid-rich protein (PfGARP) as a parasite antigen that is recognized by 
antibodies in the plasma of children who are relatively resistant—but not those who 

are susceptible—to malaria caused by P._ falciparum. PfGARP is a parasite antigen of 

80 kDa that is expressed on the exofacial surface of erythrocytes infected by 
early-to-late-trophozoite-stage parasites. We demonstrate that antibodies against 
PfGARP kill trophozoite-infected erythrocytes in culture by inducing programmed cell 
death in the parasites, and that vaccinating non-human primates with PfGARP partially 
protects against a challenge with P. falciparum. Furthermore, our longitudinal cohort 
studies showed that, compared to individuals who had naturally occurring 
anti-PfGARP antibodies, Tanzanian children without anti-PfGARP antibodies hada 
2.5-fold-higher risk of severe malaria and Kenyan adolescents and adults without these 
antibodies had a twofold-higher parasite density. By killing trophozoite-infected 
erythrocytes, PfGARP could synergize with other vaccines that target parasite invasion 
of hepatocytes or the invasion of and egress from erythrocytes. 


To identify novel vaccine candidates for malaria caused by P._ falciparum, 
we pooled plasma collected at two years of age from the most-resistant 
individuals and the most-susceptible individuals who participated in our 
Tanzanian birth cohort? (Supplementary Table1) and performed differential 
biopanning experiments ona P. falciparum 3D7 strain blood-stage CDNA 
library constructed in bacteriophage (hereafter phage) T7. After differ- 
entially biopanning 1.0 x 10° recombinant phages and sequencing n=100 
differentially recognized clones, weidentified 11 parasite genes the protein 
products of which were uniquely recognized by antibodies in plasma from 
resistant—but not susceptible—individuals (Supplementary Table 2). 
Onthe basis ofits in silico properties, its high degree of enrichment 
(44 out of 100 differentially biopanned clones) and its representation by 


clones derived from three overlapping but distinct cDNAs, we focused 
our attention on PfGARP (encoded by PF3D7_0113000). 

An in silico analysis using PlasmoDB* (www.plasmodb.org) and 
OrthoMCL-DB° (www.orthomcl.org) predicted that PF3D7_0113000 
contains a 2,236-bp gene (PfGARP) that encodes an 80-kDa acidic 
protein with a functional Plasmodium export element (PEXEL) motif 
(Supplementary Information, Extended Data Fig. 10), and that has one 
intron near its 5’ end. PfGARP has syntenic orthologues in Plasmodium 
praefalciparum, Plasmodium gaboniand Plasmodium reichenowi, but 
no orthologues in any other species of Plasmodium or in any other 
organism that has been examined so far. PPGARP has no homology 
with proteins of known function and contains several complex repeat 
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Fig. 1| Antibodies to PfGARP inhibit parasite growth. a, b, Mouse 
anti-PfGARP (1:10 dilution) (green; a) or human anti-rPfGARP IgG (100 pg mI) 
purified from pooled serum collected from individuals who had been exposed 
to malaria (green; b) inhibits the growth of three different strains of 

P. falciparum (3D7, Dd2 and D10) by 94-99%. Negative controls were no serum 
(blue) and pre-immune mouse serum (red) (a); or control medium with nolgG 
(blue) and human |gG purified from human serum obtained from malaria-naive 
individuals (red) (b). Dataare mean +s.e.m. of five biologically independent 
replicates. c, The ICs. of anti-PfGARP purified from sera from vaccinated mice 
is approximately 16.8 pg ml”. Data are mean¢+s.d. of three biologically 
independent replicates. d, Anti-PfGARP kills P. falciparum parasites in 
long-term cultures. Data are mean +s.e.m. of three biologically independent 
replicates. e, f, Anti-PfGARP disrupts mitochondrial membrane potential. 
RBCs infected with ring-stage 3D7 P. falciparum were incubated with 
pre-immune or anti-PfGARP serum (1:10 dilution) or with chloroquine 


regions and extensive regions of low amino-acid complexity; 50% of 
the protein is composed of three amino acids (Lys, Glu and Asp). 
Expression of PfGARPis highly restricted to the early-trophozoite stage of 
the parasite life cycle® and the geneshows minimal sequence variation inthe 
immunorelevant region—the region encoded by the largest clone identified 
inresistant sera from our differential screens (nucleotides 1,222-2,022).A 
previous deep-sequencing analysis of 227 field samples identified only one 
non-synonymous single-nucleotide polymorphism (SNP) inthe immunore- 
levant region’, andan expanded (as yet unpublished) analysis of 3,248 field 
samples has provisionally identified 15 non-synonymous SNPsinthis region 
(https://www.malariagen.net/apps/pf/4.0/#doc=Doc*AboutData.htm). 


Anti-PfGARP-A kills parasites in vitro 


We expressed and purified the polypeptide encoded by the differen- 
tially recognized, immunorelevant region of PfGARP from the referent 
P. falciparum 3D7 strain (nucleotides 1,228-2,022; amino acids 410-673) 
in Escherichia coliand designated this recombinant protein rPfGARP-A 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a). In addition, we cloned this immunorelevant 
region into a eukaryotic expression plasmid (VR2001). To generate 
anti-PfGARP-A antiserum, we immunized mice either with the recombi- 
nant protein (rPfGARP-A) in TiterMax adjuvant, or with the eukaryotic 
expression plasmid. Ina western blot analysis, both the anti-PfGARP-A 
antiserum that was generated by immunization with the recombinant 
protein and the antiserum generated by immunization with DNA rec- 
ognized a protein of around 100 kDa in trophozoite-infected red blood 
cells (RBCs) (Extended Data Fig. 1b, k). This higher apparent molecular 
weight is consistent with the acidic composition of PFGARP®. 
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(100 nM). e, Gating strategy for f. f, Contour plots showing infected RBCs with 
live parasites in the upper gate and dying or dead parasites in the lower gate 
(defined byJC-1staining). Data are representative of three independent 
experiments. g,h, Monoclonal anti-PfGARP inhibits parasite growth. g, RBCs 
infected with ring-stage 3D7 P. falciparum were cultured with medium alone, 
normal mouse IgG (1 mg mI) or anti-PFGARP monoclonal antibodies (mAb7857 
ormAb7899;1mg ml”). h, Recombinant monoclonal anti-PfGARP produced 
from the sequences of the heavy- and light-chain variable regions of mAb7899 
inhibits parasite growth. RBCs infected with ring-stage 3D7 P. falciparum were 
cultured with medium alone, recombinant (rec.) anti-fluorescein (250 pg mI’) 
or recombinant anti-PfGARP monoclonal antibody (250 pg ml"). Data are 
mean +s.e.m. of three biologically independent replicates. All Pvalues were 
calculated by two-sided non-parametric Mann-Whitney U-test. Datainaare 
representative of five independent experiments. Datainb-hare 
representative of three independent experiments. 


We performed growth-inhibition assays (GIAs) using anti-PfGARP-A 
antiserum that was prepared by immunizing mice with either DNA or 
recombinant protein. Anti-PfGARP-A inhibited parasite growth by 
94-99% compared to controls in three parasite strains and four freshly 
isolated parasite lines (all P< 0.001; Fig. 1a, Extended Data Fig. 1d). 
Anti-PfGARP-A-treated parasites displayed adysmorphic, pyknoticappear- 
ance on Giemsa-stained blood smears, consistent with ‘crisis’ forms that 
are associated with dying or dead parasites” (Extended Data Fig. le-h). 

We purified human polyclonal anti-PfGARP-A antibodies from plasma 
pooled from adults living in our Tanzanian field site (Extended Data 
Fig. li,j), and found that these human anti-PfGARP-A antibodies signifi- 
cantly inhibited parasite growth by 94-99% compared with controls 
inthree parasite strains (all P< 0.001, Fig. 1b). In addition, we purified 
mouse polyclonal anti-PfGARP-A antibodies from plasma pooled from 
rPfGARP-A-immunized mice (Extended Data Fig. 1k, 1), and calculated 
that the half-maximum inhibitory concentration (IC,,.) for parasite 
growth was 16.8 1g of anti-PfGARP-A per ml of culture medium (Fig. Ic). 

Inlong-term cultures, anti-PfGARP-treated parasites never expanded 
in number (Fig. 1d), and by day two they had decreased in size and 
appeared pyknotic. By day four, the parasites had become small, 
pyknotic dots that were difficult to visualize, and by day six, they wereno 
longer identifiable as parasite-infected RBCs. These data indicate that 
anti-PfGARP antibodies kill parasite-infected RBCs even inthe absence 
of complement or cellular effector functions. 

We performed GIA assays and quantified the viability of parasites 
by flow cytometry using JC-1, a mitochondrial membrane potential 
probe. Ring-stage parasites that were treated with anti-PfGARP anti- 
bodies showed a marked loss of mitochondrial membrane potential 


(acharacteristic of programmed cell death) within 12h, and almost all 
parasites had lost their mitochondrial function within 24 h (Fig. le, f). 
We produced a series of monoclonal antibodies in mice that were 
immunized with rPfGARP-A. Of the sixteen monoclonal antibodies 
that reacted with PfGARP-A in an enzyme-linked immunosorbent 
assay (ELISA), only mAb7899 killed parasites in culture (Fig. 1g). We 
sequenced and expressed the heavy-chain and light-chain variable 
regions of mAb7899. The resulting recombinant monoclonal antibody 
had a dissociation constant (K,) of 2.9 nM (95% confidence interval (Cl) 
[1.3, 5.9]; Extended Data Fig. 2a), inhibited parasite growth by 51% at 
a concentration of 250 pg ml‘ in GIA assays (Fig. 1h) and recognized 
amino acids 443-459 (VKNVIEDEDKDGVEIIN) of full-length PFGARP 
(Extended Data Fig. 2b). Consistent with the loss of mitochondrial 
function, the levels of lactate in the medium of cultures treated with 
recombinant mAb7899 were significantly higher than those in control 
cultures (Extended Data Fig. 2c). Amonovalent antigen-binding frag- 
ment (Fab) of mAb7899 inhibited parasite growth by 76-87% across 
three strains of P. falciparum (Extended Data Fig. 2d). These data con- 
firm that anti-PfGARP-mediated killing occurs in the absence of com- 
plement, cellular effector functions or antigen cross-linking. 

We used the TetR system” to construct parasites with a conditional 
knockdown of PfGARP (3D7-PfGARP KD) (Extended Data Fig. 3a, Sup- 
plementary Table 3). The 3D7-PfGARP KD parasites, when grown inthe 
absence of the inducer anhydrotetracycline, did not exhibit an overt 
growth phenotype in vitro, despite showing a reduction of up to 90% 
inthe levels of PfGARP protein (Extended Data Fig. 3b—e). In GIA assays, 
the killing efficacy of anti-PfGARP antibodies was only mildly reduced 
in 3D7-PfGARP KD parasites cultured without anhydrotetracycline 
compared to those cultured with it (P= 0.014; Extended Data Fig. 3f). 
Anti-PfGARP-mediated killing of 3D7-PfGARP KD parasites cultured 
without anhydrotetracycline may be due to the residual expression of 
PfGARP even in the absence of the inducer. To test this hypothesis, we 
constructed parasites in which the PfGARP gene was deleted (3D7-PfGARP 
KO) (Extended Data Fig. 4a—d), and evaluated them in growth and GIA 
assays. The 3D7-PfGARP KO parasites did not exhibit an overt growth phe- 
notype in vitro (Extended Data Fig. 4e). As expected, the killing efficacy 
of anti-PfGARP antibodies was completely abrogated in the 3D7-PfGARP 
KO compared to the wild-type parasites (Extended Data Fig. 4f). 


Immunolocalization of PfFGARP 


Toassess the immunolocalization of PfGARP, we used immunofluores- 
cence confocal microscopy and immunogold transmission electron 
microscopy in 3D7 P. falciparum parasites probed with anti-PfGARP. We 
also evaluated 3D7-PfGARP KD parasites, in which PfGARP is linked toa 
C-terminal V5 tag, probed with anti-V5 antibodies. In all experiments, 
PfGARP was localized to the exofacial surface of the RBC membrane 
in early-to-late-trophozoite-infected RBCs (Extended Data Figs. 5-7). 


Anti-PfGARP disrupts food vacuole integrity 

Intransmission electron microscopy studies, the food vacuole in anti-PfGARP 
treated parasites was markedly diminished in size compared tocontrol-treated 
parasites and appeared absent or condensed tightly around hemozoincrys- 
tals—an effect that has not been reported for any previous antimalarial anti- 
bodies (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). We explored the possibility that PPGARP 
alsolocalizedtothe membrane of the food vacuoleby colocalization studies 
with the P falciparum chloroquine resistance transporter (PfCRT). Inthe 
majority of infected RBCs, PfCRT and PfGARP did not colocalize (Extended 
Data Fig. 7d). We assessed the effect of anti-PfGARP by confocal microscopy 
using the calcium-binding dye Fluo-4 AM, which preferentially labels the 
food vacuole”. Parasites treated with anti-PfGARP showed a marked loss of 
integrity of the food vacuole, as evidenced by the redistribution of Fluo-4 
AM(andtherefore calcium) fromthe food vacuole” to thecytosol (Extended 
Data Fig. 8c). We further evaluated the effect of anti-PfGARP antibodies on 
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Fig. 2| Antibodies to PfGARP bind to P. falciparum-infected RBCs, leading 
tothe activation of caspase-like proteases and the fragmentation of 
parasite DNA. a, RBCs infected with ring-stage 3D7 P. falciparum were cultured 
for 24-30 hin the presence of 10% mouse pre-immune or anti-PfGARP serum 
that was generated by vaccination with DNA. Representative dot plots show 
infected RBCs witha higher DNA content (mature parasites) in the upper gate, 
infected RBCs witha lower DNA content (immature and dying parasites) inthe 
middle gate and uninfected RBCs in the lowest gate. b, Binding of polyclonal 
anti-PfGARP antibodies to the infected RBCs in the upper two gates and the 
uninfected RBCs inthe lowest gate froma. c, d, Incubation of infected RBCs 
with anti-PfGARP results in the activation of caspase-like proteases (assessed 
by Apostat staining; c) and DNA fragmentation (assessed by TUNEL staining; d) 
in parasites that were present in the upper gate. Percentages inc, d indicate the 
proportion of gated events occurring within the range bounded by the 
horizontal line. All data are representative of three independent experiments. 


food vacuole integrity using serial block-facescanning electron microscopy 
(SBF-SEM), which demonstrated that treatment with anti-PfGARP resulted in 
acomplete loss of food vacuole integrity, with hemozoin dispersed broadly 
throughout the parasitophorous vacuole (Supplementary Video 1). 


Anti-PfGARP activates programmed cell death 


The effect of anti-PfGARP antibodies on parasite morphology, mitochon- 
drialmembrane potential and food vacuole integrity (with increased intra- 
cellular levels of calcium) suggests parasites are killed throughthe activation 
of programmed cell death. We therefore analysed anti-PfGARP-treated 
parasites for the activation of caspase-like enzymes. We performed GIA 
assays and probed the parasites with Apostat, a fluorescent dye that labels 
activated-caspase-like cysteine proteases. Parasites that were treated with 
anti-PfGARP showed a marked increase in the activation of caspase-like 
proteases compared to untreated parasites, as assessed by flowcytometry 
(Fig. 2a—c). We also performed TUNEL (terminal deoxynucleotidyl trans- 
ferase dUTP nick-end labelling) assays to determine whether treatment 
with anti-PfGARP resulted in the fragmentation of parasite DNA. Parasites 
that were treated with anti-PfGARP showed substantial fragmentation of 
their DNA, as assessed by flow cytometry (Fig. 2d). 


Tanzanian birth cohort study 


Toinvestigate the effects of naturally acquired anti-PfGARP antibodies on 
clinical malaria, we measured the levels of anti-PfGARP IgG antibodies in 
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members of our Tanzanian birth cohort using a fluorescent, bead-based 
assay, and related the results to subsequent malaria outcomes. 

We measured the levels of anti-PfGARP IgG antibodies in plasma that 
was obtained from 246 children at the age of 48 weeks. The average 
duration of follow-up was 64 weeks per child. Anti-PfGARP antibodies 
were detectable in 48.8% of these samples and children were followed 
for a total of 15,737 child weeks of observation. 

We used generalized estimating equation (GEE)-based repeated 
measures models to evaluate the relationship between the levels of 
anti-PfGARP IgG and the risk of severe malaria. When analysed as a 
continuous variable, anti-PfGARP IgG levels predicted a significantly 
decreased risk of severe malaria over the follow-up period (P=0.008). 
When analysed dichotomously, individuals with undetectable 
anti-PfGARP IgG antibodies (n = 126 individuals who contributed 
7,327 weeks of follow-up) had a 2.5-fold-higher risk of severe malaria 
than individuals with detectable anti-PfGARP IgG antibodies (n = 120 
individuals who contributed 8,410 weeks of follow-up; 95% Cl [1.2, 5.5], 
P=0.018) (Fig. 3a). These results remained significant (odds ratio =2.5, 
95% CI[1.1, 5.5], P= 0.026) even after adjusting for potential confound- 
ers (See Supplementary Methods for the modelling approach). 


Kenyan cohort study 


To generalize these results to a completely independent cohort, we 
measured anti-rPfGARP-A IgG responses in a cohort of Kenyan male 
individuals who participated ina treatment-reinfection study” ~. Vol- 
unteers (n = 135) aged 12-35 years were entered into the study at the 
beginning of the high-transmission season in April 1997, treated for 
malaria and followed with weekly blood smears for 18 weeks. Serum 
was collected two weeks after treatment and stored at —80 °C. In this 
age group, clinical or severe malaria is very uncommon. 

When analysed as a continuous variable in GEE-based repeated meas- 
ures models, higher anti-PfGARP IgG levels predicted a significantly 
decreased parasite density over 18 weeks of follow-up (P< 0.004). When 
analysed dichotomously, individuals with undetectable anti-rPfGARP-A 
IgG antibodies (n = 61 individuals who contributed 1,018 weeks of 
follow-up blood smears) had 1.97-fold higher densities of parasites 
over the 18 weeks of follow-up than individuals who had detectable 
anti-rPfGARP-A IgG antibodies (n = 74 individuals who contributed 
1,237 weeks of follow-up blood smears; 95% CI [0.94, 4.23], P= 0.012) 
(Fig. 3b). These results remained significant (odds ratio = 1.82, 95% Cl 
[0.9, 3.7], P=0.019) after adjusting for potential confounders (see Sup- 
plementary Methods). 


Monkey vaccine trials 


Because PfGARP is only found in Plasmodium species that infect 
primates, we conducted a vaccine trial in the P._ falciparum/Aotus 
model, in which Aotus monkeys are infected with P. falciparum. 
Nucleoside-modified mRNA vaccines (purified by fast protein liq- 
uid chromatography (FPLC)) against the Zika and influenza viruses 
have been shown to have potent effects in small and large animals’*®. 
We therefore immunized n=5 monkeys intradermally with 50 pg of 
nucleoside-modified mRNA encoding PfGARP-A, encapsulated in lipid 
nanoparticles (PfGARP-A-mRNA LNPs). Control monkeys (n=4) were 
intradermally immunized with 50 pg of LNPs containing poly(C) RNA 
(poly(C)-RNALNPs). The monkeys received three doses at three-week 
intervals, and before each dose, serum was obtained for antibody 
assays. On day 63, the monkeys were challenged by intravenous injec- 
tion with 1 x 10‘ RBCs infected with blood-stage P. falciparum FVO 
strain parasites, and blood films were prepared daily. This represents 
aheterologous challenge witha highly virulent parasite as the sequence 
for the PFGARP-A-mRNA LNP vaccine was derived from the 3D7 strain. 

Immunized monkeys generated antibody responses that plateaued 
after the second injection (Fig. 4a). Control monkeys had significantly 
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Fig. 3 | Antibodies to PfGARP predict areduced risk of severe malaria and 
parasitaemia. a, Tanzanian children with undetectable anti-PfGARP IgG 
antibodies at the age of 48 weeks (n= 126 individuals who contributed 7,327 
weeks of follow-up) had a2.5-fold-higher risk of developing severe malaria than 
children who had detectable anti-PfGARP IgG antibodies at this age (n=120 
individuals who contributed 8,410 weeks of follow-up; 95% CI [1.2, 5.5], 
P=0.018, GEE model with two-sided fixed-effect test). Bars represent the 
least-square mean number of events per 2,500 child weeks, withs.e.m. 
adjusted for repeated measures. b, Kenyan male individuals with undetectable 
anti-rPfGARP-A IgG antibodies (n= 61 individuals who contributed 1,018 weeks 
of follow-up blood smears) had 1.97-fold-higher parasite densities over 18 
weeks of follow-up than did individuals with detectable IgG anti-rPfGARP-A 
antibodies (n=74 individuals who contributed 1,237 weeks of follow-up blood 
smears; 95% CI [0.94, 4.23], P=0.012, GEE model with two-sided fixed-effect 
test). Bars depict the least-square mean parasite density (measured as the 
number of asexual-stage parasites per 200 white blood cells (WBCs)) withs.e.m. 


higher parasitaemia on day 12 than monkeys that were immunized with 
PfGARP-A (P< 0.009), with 4.6-fold-higher parasitaemia on day 13, the 
final day with complete follow-up of all monkeys (P< 0.001, Fig. 4b). On 
day 13, all of the control monkeys met pre-specified criteria for antima- 
larial treatment (parasitaemia > 7.5%). Of the five PFGARP-A-vaccinated 
monkeys, one was treated for hyperparasitaemia on day 16 and one for 
hyperparasitaemia on day 17; one was treated for anaemia—a common 
complication in the Aotus/P. falciparum model’?—on day 17; and the 
two remaining monkeys were treated for anaemia on day 18, despite 
controlling their parasitaemia (Extended Data Fig. 9a). Notably, the 
three monkeys that controlled their parasitaemia and required treat- 
ment for anaemia had higher anti-PfGARP titres (16,000, 16,000 and 
32,000) compared to the monkeys that required treatment for their 
parasitaemia (8,000 and 4,000). 

We also conducted atrial in the P. falciparum/Aotus model using 
rPfGARP-A (expressed in F. coli) emulsified in Ribi adjuvant as the immu- 
nogen. We immunized monkeys subcutaneously with 50 pg of either 
PfGARP-A in Ribi adjuvant (n=4 monkeys) or Ribi alone (n=5 monkeys). 
The monkeys received three doses at three-week intervals, and before 
each dose, samples of serum were obtained for antibody assays. On day 
63, the monkeys were challenged by intravenous injection with 1 x 10* 
RBCs infected with blood-stage P. falciparum FVO strain parasites, 
and blood films were produced daily. Immunized monkeys generated 
antibody responses that increased after the third injection (Extended 
Data Fig. 9b). Notably, control monkeys had significantly higher para- 
sitaemia on days 7-12 than PfGARP-A-vaccinated monkeys (all P< 0.05; 
Extended Data Fig. 9c, d). On day 11—the final day with complete 
follow-up of all monkeys—control monkeys had 3.5-fold-higher para- 
sitaemia than PfGARP-A-vaccinated monkeys (P< 0.01). Four control 
monkeys met pre-specified criteria for drug treatment (parasitaemia 
greater than 7.5%, haematocrit lower than 25% or evidence of clinical 
illness) on day 11, and the remaining control monkey met these criteria 
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Fig. 4| Vaccination with PfGARP-A-mRNALNPs protects monkeys from 
challenge with P. falciparum. a, Aotus monkeys were intradermally injected 
with 50 pg of PPGARP-A-mRNA LNPs (n=5 monkeys) or 50 pg of poly(C)-RNA 
LNPs (negative control; n=4 monkeys) at weeks 0, 3 and 6, and PfGARP-specific 
IgG titres were determined. Data are mean +s.e.m. b, Vaccinated Aotus 
monkeys were challenged intravenously with 1 x 10* blood-stage P. falciparum 
FVO strain-infected RBCs on day 63 and parasitaemia was followed daily. Data 
are mean+s.e.m. Control monkeys had significantly higher parasitaemia on 
day 12 than monkeys immunized with PfGARP-A (P< 0.009, two-sided t-test), 
with 4.6-fold-higher parasitaemia on day 13, the final day with complete 
follow-up of all monkeys (P< 0.001, two-sided t-test). On day 13, all control 
monkeys required antimalarial treatment for high parasitaemia (indicated by 
4xP). On day 16, one vaccinated monkey required treatment for high 
parasitaemia (1 x P). On day 17, one vaccinated monkey required treatment for 
high parasitaemia and one required treatment for low haemoglobin (1 H).On 
day 18, two vaccinated monkeys required treatment for low haemoglobin (2 x H). 


on day 12. On day 11, one PfGARP-vaccinated monkey underwent drug 
treatment despite not meeting the pre-specified criteria. 


Summary and conclusions 


Malaria remains a leading cause of childhood mortality and vaccines 
are urgently needed to attenuate this threat to public health. Using 
our vaccine discovery platform, we identified PPGARP—an antigen 
that is localized to the exofacial surface of the RBC membrane in 
trophozoite-infected RBCs—as a vaccine candidate targeting the blood 
stage of P. falciparum. Anti-PfGARP markedly attenuates the growth 
of parasites by arresting and killing trophozoite-infected RBCs in the 
absence of immune effector cells or complement. 

Parasites that were treated with anti-PfGARP displayed several 
canonical features of programmed cell death, including shrunken, 
pyknotic nuclei; aloss of mitochondrial membrane integrity; the acti- 
vation of caspase-like proteases; DNA fragmentation; and the release 
of calcium from intracellular stores. Although P. falciparum lacks 
classic caspases, it does encode three meta-caspases”, and activation 
of P. falciparum metacaspase 1 (PfMCA1) functions as an upstream 
activator of a caspase-like enzyme that leads to programmed cell 
death”. This ability to induce programmed cell death in Plasmodium 
parasites is anovel mode of action for an antimalarial antibody. Because 
PfGARP is located on the exofacial surface of RBCs, and because anti- 
body engagement of PfGARP leads to the activation of programmed 
cell death in parasites, we speculate that PEGARP might function in 
the density-dependent regulation of parasitaemia by sensing either 
parasite or host factors” *. 

In non-human primates, immunization with PfGARP as either an 
mRNA-based or arecombinant-protein-based immunogen conferred 
marked protection against parasitaemia compared with controls after 
a heterologous challenge with P._ falciparum. This is the first report, to 
our knowledge, of an mRNA-based vaccine that induces protection 
against P. falciparum. 

In longitudinal cohort studies, naturally occurring anti-PfGARP pre- 
dicted a decreased risk of severe malaria in children and decreased 
parasitaemia in adolescents and adults. Together, our data support 
PfGARP as a vaccine candidate against malaria caused by P. falciparum. 


Furthermore, our recombinant monoclonal anti-PfGARP antibody 
could serve as a platform for the development of therapeutic and 
prophylactic antibody-based interventions, and could also be used 
in high-throughput drug screens that target PPGARP-induced pro- 
grammed cell death. By killing trophozoite-infected RBCs, immuniza- 
tion with PfGARP could synergize with other vaccines that target the 
parasite invasion of hepatocytes” or the invasion of and egress from 
erythrocytes””*. 
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Methods 


Data reporting 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized. The investigators were blinded 
to allocation during the non-human primate experiments and out- 
come assessments. Investigators were blinded to clinical status during 
blood-smear reading for the human cohort studies. 


Ethical approval 

The study complied with all relevant ethical regulations for both animal 
and human studies. Ethical clearance was obtained from the institu- 
tional review boards of Seattle Biomedical Research Institute and Rhode 
Island Hospital; the Medical Research Coordinating Committee of the 
National Institute for Medical Research, Tanzania; and the Kenyan 
Medical Research Institute. Ethical clearance for animal studies was 
obtained from the relevant review boards of Brown University, Rhode 
Island Hospital and the US National Institutes of Health (NIH). 


Tanzanian birth cohort 

Study population. Volunteers participated in the Mother Offspring 
Malaria Studies (MOMS) project, whichis based at Muheza Designated 
District Hospital, in northeastern Tanzania. Mothers presenting at 
Muheza Designated District Hospital for delivery were enrolled and 
provided signed, informed consent for their participation, and that of 
their newborns, in the study. The entomological inoculation rate in our 
study site exceeds 400 infectious mosquito bites per person per year”. 
Details of the MOMS study design, enrolment methods and exclusion 
criteria have been published elsewhere?”®, 


Inclusion criteria and clinical monitoring. We monitored 785 children 
for P. falciparum infection from birth up to 3.5 years of age. Children 
were evaluated at routine ‘well-child’ visits by a clinician every two 
weeks from birth to one year of age, and monthly thereafter, includ- 
ing analysis of blood smears. Routine blood samples were collected 
once every 6 months from the age of 1.5 to 3.5 years. Blood smears and 
blood samples were also collected any time the child became sick. Sick 
children who came to hospitals or mobile clinics were examined by a 
medical officer. Treatment outside the study was minimized by active, 
weekly surveillance by our mobile clinics. 

Clinical malaria was defined as asexual P._ falciparum parasitaemia 
by blood smear, coupled with symptoms suggestive of malaria, such 
as a temperature higher than 37.5 °C, nausea or vomiting, irritability 
and poor feeding. Prompt treatment was provided to sick children 
according to the guidelines of the Tanzanian Ministry of Health, and 
study participants were instructed to obtain all medications including 
antimalarial drugs through the project staff. 


Sample collection and processing. Venous blood was collected and 
stored at 4 °C until processing. After centrifugation, plasma was stored 
at -80 °C. P. falciparum parasitaemia was determined by Giemsa stain- 
ing of thick blood smears prepared from the capillary or venous blood. 
Parasite density was expressed as the number of asexual-stage parasites 
per 200 white blood cells in the thick smear. Sickle cell trait was deter- 
mined by electrophoresis (Helena Laboratories). Haemograms were 
obtained on an impedance-based analyser (Abbott Cell Dyne 1200). 


Case definitions. Mild malaria was defined as a positive blood smear 
and one or more of the following: (1) anaemia defined by a blood haemo- 
globin level of less than 8 g dl“; (2) vomiting; (3) diarrhoeal disease or 
gastroenteritis; (4) lower respiratory infection; or (5) oraltemperature 
higher than 38 °C. 

Severe malaria was defined as a positive blood smear and one or more 
of the following: (1) respiratory distress defined by respiratory rate 
exceeding 40 breaths per minute for children older than two months 


or 50 breaths per minute for children younger than two months; (2) a 
history of one or more convulsions in the 24 h before or during hospi- 
talization; (3) prostration defined by inability to sit unaided; (4) hypo- 
glycaemia defined by a blood glucose level of less than 2.2 mmol I; 
(5) severe anaemia defined by a blood haemoglobin level of less than 
6g dl"; or (6) oral temperature higher than 40 °C. 

Malaria-associated mortality was defined as death with a positive 
blood film obtained during the terminal illness. One child who died 
of bacterial meningitis but had a positive blood film was adjudicated 
as anon-malarial death. 


Kenyan cohort 

Study population. To generalize the protective nature of anti-PfGARP 
antibodies, we measured the levels of anti-PfGARP antibody in an en- 
tirely distinct longitudinal cohort using epidemiological data and blood 
samples that were collected in 1997 as part of atreatment-reinfection 
study”. Volunteers were residents of subsistence-farming villages 
in which P. falciparum is endemic, in western Kenya north of Lake Vic- 
toria. The entomological inoculation rate in this area can exceed 300 
infectious bites per year?°. After informed consent was obtained, 144 
male individuals aged 12-35 years were entered into the study at the 
beginning of the high-transmission season in April 1997. Detectable 
parasitaemia was eradicated in 143 of the 144 participants with quinine 
sulfate (10 mg kg! twice daily for 3 days) and doxycycline (100 mg twice 
daily for 7 days). One volunteer remained parasitaemic during the week 
after treatment and was removed from the analysis, and five volunteers 
did not have available serum samples, thus our analytic sample size was 
n=138. Immunological and epidemiological analyses of this cohort 
have been reported elsewhere!*??3!32, 


Malaria assessment. Thick and thin blood smears were obtained from 
each volunteer before treatment and then weekly for 18 weeks after 
treatment to quantify reinfection. Each smear was interpreted by two 
microscopists who were blinded to the clinical status of the participants 
and the mean of the two values was recorded. 


Entomology measurements. The abundance of female Anopheles 
mosquitoes was measured weekly for 18 weeks in each volunteer’s 
domicile using the daytime resting indoors (DRI) method? as previ- 
ously described”. 


Blood collection. Two weeks after treatment with quinine and doxycy- 
cline, volunteers donated 10 ml of blood into heparinized tubes. Within 
4hof collection, samples were centrifuged and plasma was aliquoted 
and stored at —80 °C for subsequent analysis. 


Clinical assays. Sickle cell trait was determined by electrophoresis 
(Helena Laboratories). 


Selection of resistant and susceptible individuals for differential 
screening assays 

Our overall purpose was to identify acquired differences in antibody 
repertoire that mediate resistance to parasitaemia. In our cohort, para- 
sitaemia did not decline until after the age of two years (see Supple- 
mentary Fig. 1 froma previous study’). Any differences in parasitaemia 
between groups that were detectable in the first two years of life were 
unlikely to be due to differences in acquired antibody repertoire, as 
the children had made relatively little specific antibody by this age. 
Therefore, we wanted to ensure that the susceptibility to parasitaemia 
was similar (and high) between our resistant and susceptible groupsin 
the first two years of life and then diverged after two years of age. The 
divergence after the age of two years was unlikely to be due to aconstitu- 
tive (that is, genetic) feature and more likely to be due toa feature that 
is acquired (that is, antibody repertoire). Thus, we selected children for 
our two groups (resistant versus susceptible) to have similar levels of 


parasitaemia in the first two years of life, and then to have very divergent 
levels of parasitaemia from the age of two to four years. 

From our Tanzanian birth cohort, we excluded individuals with less 
than 9 of the total n = 18 scheduled monthly blood smears collected 
between the age of 2 and 3.5 years, individuals with less than 200 ul of 
plasma available from the plasma sample obtained at age 2 (+2 weeks), 
and individuals who were parasitaemic when the plasma sample from 
the age of 2 years (+2 weeks) was obtained. We then ordered individu- 
als by rank on the basis of the mean parasite density on all blood films 
collected between the age of 2 and 3.5 years This mean parasite den- 
sity included the scheduled monthly blood smears as well as positive 
blood smears that were obtained during sick visits. Individuals from 
the lowand high extremes of this distribution were chosen to comprise 
the ‘resistant’ (n = 12) and ‘susceptible’ (n = 14) groups. To minimize 
differential exposure as a possible confounder, resistant individuals 
were selected from those children who did not sleep under bed nets, 
whereas susceptible individuals were selected from those children who 
did sleep under bed nets. Selections were made with matching based 
on the village of residence and sex. Potential confounders examined 
included: haemoglobin phenotype, the presence of placental malaria, 
maternal age, birth season and number of previous pregnancies 
(Supplementary Table 1). By matching and demonstrating that poten- 
tial non-immunological variables influencing resistance (for example, 
haemoglobin S (HbS)) were not differentially distributed between the 
resistant and susceptible groups, we substantially reduced the chance 
that these covariates were confounding the relationship between 
antibody specificities discovered and the outcome of resistance or 
susceptibility. 


Differential screening of whole blood-stage proteome 

We constructed a P. falciparum blood-stage cDNA expression library 
prepared in a T7Select 10-3b vector (Invitrogen) using RNA prepared 
from freshly isolated parasites collected in our Tanzanian field site. 
This vector displays 5-15 copies of the cloned gene on the surface of 
phage capsids as a fusion with phage 10B protein. 

We bound Immulon 4HB (Thermo Fisher Scientific) ELISA wells 
with 100 wl of a 1:100 dilution of serum that was pooled from 
malaria-resistant children (n = 12; see Supplementary Table 1) for 1h 
at room temperature. Wells were washed five times with 1x TBST (10 
mM Tris HCI, 150 mM NaCl, 0.05% Tween 20, pH 7.4) and blocked with 
2% bovine serum albumin (BSA) in1x TBST for 1hat room temperature. 
Wells were probed with 1 x 10° phages in 100 il of 1x TBST and incubated 
for 1h at room temperature. Unbound phages were removed and the 
wells were washed five times with 1x TBST. Bound phages were then 
eluted in 100 pl of 5M NaCl. Eluted phages were amplified and titred 
using BLT5403 bacteria according to the manufacturer's instructions. 
Amplified eluted phages were used as input phages for three additional 
rounds of positive selection. 

After four rounds of positive selection, the titre of eluted phages 
was determined and adjusted to 1 x 10° per ml in 1x TBST buffer. For 
negative selection, we bound Immulon 4HB (Thermo Fisher Scientific) 
ELISA wells with 100 pl of a1:100 dilution of serum that was pooled from 
malaria-susceptible children (n=14; see Supplementary Table 1) for1h 
at room temperature. An aliquot of 100 ul of the diluted phages (10,000 
total phages) was added to the wells, wells were incubated for 1h at 
room temperature and the unbound phages were collected. Unbound 
phages were transferred to an additional well coated with serum pooled 
from susceptible children, incubated for 1h at room temperature and 
collected. This process was repeated a total of five times. 

After negative selection, the titre of the eluted phages was 
determined and 100 individual plaques were isolated. Their 
cDNA inserts were amplified by PCR using the vectors T7Se- 
lectUP (5’-GGAGCTGTCGTATTCCAGTC-3’) and T7Select Down 
(5’-AACCCCTCAAGACCCGTTTA-3’) and the PCR products were 
sequenced. 


Expression and purification of PfGARP 

We subcloned the open reading frame encoding amino acids 410-673 
of PfGARP into pET30 (Novagen) and transformed the resulting plas- 
mid into the expression host F. coli BL21(DE3) (Novagen). The pET30 
vector encodes a His tag at both the amino and carboxy ends of the 
recombinant protein, thus facilitating purification by metal chelate 
chromatography. Transformants were grown in Terrific broth sup- 
plemented with 100 pg ml! kanamycin, at 37 °C ina 10 -I fermenter 
with oxygen sparging (101 min“) until an optical density at 600 nm 
(OD oo) of 8.0 was reached. Isopropyl-B-D-thiogalactopyranoside 
was added to a final concentration of 1mmol I”, and the culture was 
fed continuously with 0.3 g mI glucose, 0.09 g mI" yeast extract at 
50 mlh™for12h. Cultures were collected by centrifugation and 750 
g of wet cell paste was resuspended in 101 of 10 mmol!" potassium 
phosphate, 150 mmol! NaCl, 10 mmol I imidazole, 0.5% Tween 20 
and 0.5% Triton X-100, pH 8.0 and lysed by high-pressure disruption 
at 20,000 psi (Microfluidics, Model 110-T). The lysate was clarified 
by tangential flow microfiltration (filter area 1 m’, pore size 1 1m; 
Millipore) and 8 | of clarified lysate was recovered. Protein purifica- 
tion was achieved by a 4-step process on BioPilot chromatography 
equipment (Pharmacia). In brief, clarified lysate was applied toa 
FineLine Pilot 35 (GE Healthcare) column containing 90 ml of Ni-NTA 
Superflow Resin (Novagen). The protein of interest was eluted witha 
stepped gradient containing increasing concentrations of imidazole. 
Fractions containing the protein of interest were pooled, adjusted to 
400 mmoll ammonium sulfate, 10 mmol!“ DTT and further puri- 
fied, by hydrophobic-interaction chromatography ona Fine Line 
Pilot 35 (GE Healthcare) column containing 150 ml of Source 1ISPHE 
(GE Healthcare). Recombinant proteins were eluted with a linear 
gradient of elution buffer (10 mmol I Tris, 1 mmol I DTT, 1 mmol 
1 EDTA, pH 8.0). Fractions containing the protein of interest were 
pooled and further purified by anion-exchange chromatography 
on a Fine Line Pilot 35 (GE Healthcare) column containing 130 ml 
of MacroPrep High Q (BioRad). Recombinant proteins were eluted 
with a linear gradient of elution buffer (10 mmol I™ Tris, 1 mol 17 
NaCl, 1 mmol I" DTT, 1 mmol I“ EDTA, pH 8.0). Final purification 
was achieved by ceramic hydroxyapatite (CHT) chromatography 
on a FineLine Pilot 35 (GE Healthcare) column containing 70 ml of 
CHT type 1 (BioRad). Recombinant proteins were eluted with a linear 
gradient of elution buffer (500 mmol!" potassium phosphate and 
1mmolI"' DTT, pH 7.4) 

Purified recombinant protein, designated rPfGARP-A, was 
buffer-exchanged into 10 mmol I sodium phosphate, 0.05% Tween 
20 and 3% sucrose, and concentrated to 500 pg mI’ by tangential flow 
ultrafiltration (filter area 50 cm’, pore size 5 kDa; Pall). rPFGARP was 
lyophilized at 500 pg per vial and stoppered under nitrogen. Endo- 
toxin levels were less than 2 EU per mg protein as determined by an 
FDA cleared assay (Lonza). Typical yields were over 50 mg rPfGARP 
per 750 g wet cell paste. 

Notably, rPfGARP-A expresses immunorelevant epitopes, which 
generate functional polyclonal antibodies that block parasite growth 
and kill trophozoites (Fig. 1) and recognize native PfGARP by western 
blot (Extended Data Fig. 1). 


Parasite strains and culture 

P. falciparum strains (3D7, Dd2 and D10) were obtained from 
MR4. Two parasite isolates from adults and two parasite isolates 
from children were collected from our Tanzanian field site and 
culture-adapted. The parasites were cultured in vitro according to 
the previously published methods, with minor modifications™. In 
brief, parasites were maintained in RPMI 1640 medium containing 25 
mm HEPES, 5% human O+ erythrocytes, 5% Albumax II (Invitrogen), 
24 mm sodium bicarbonate and 10 pg mI! gentamycin at 37 °C with 
5% CO, 1% O, and 94% Np. 
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Anti-PfGARP antisera 

Mouse anti-PfGARP antisera were produced by immunization based 
on DNA, recombinant protein or mRNA. For DNA immunization, we 
subcloned the open reading frame encoding amino acids 410-673 of 
PfGARP into VR2001, transformed this into the host F. coli NovaBlue 
(Novagen), and purified the endotoxin-free plasmid (Endofree Giga, 
Qiagen). BALB/cJ mice were immunized with 100 ug of plasmid (25 pg 
intramuscular injection in each hind leg and 50 pg intradermal injection 
at the base of the tail) followed by 50 pg intradermal injections at the 
base of the tail every two weeks for a total of four doses. 

For protein immunization, we emulsified rPfGARP-A in an equal 
volume of TiterMax adjuvant (CytRx Corporation) and injected 50 
pg of rPfGARP-A intraperitoneally at two-week intervals for a total of 
four doses. 

For mRNA-based immunization, BALB/c] mice were immunized intra- 
dermally with 10 pg lipid-encapsulated mRNA (see below) encoding 
amino acids 410-673 of PfGARP every three weeks for a total of three 
doses. 


Affinity purification of anti-PfGARP antisera 

To purify polyclonal mouse and human anti-PfGARP IgG, we coupled 
6 mg of rPfGARP-A to one ml of NHS-activated Sepharose 4 Fast Flow 
(GE Health Sciences) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 
For mouse anti-PfGARP IgG, we used plasma pooled from rPfGARP-A 
immunized mice. For human anti-PfGARP IgG, we used plasma pooled 
from placental blood collected from women delivering in our Tanza- 
nian birth cohort. 

Inbrief, rPfGARP-A coupled resin was incubated with 600 ul of pooled 
mouse or human plasma diluted in 6 ml of phosphate-buffered saline 
(PBS). After extensive washing in PBS with 0.05% Tween 20, bound anti- 
body was eluted in 0.1M glycine, pH 2.5 and immediately neutralized 
with 1M Tris HCI, pH 8. Eluted antibodies were buffer exchanged into 
PBS by diafiltration in spin columns (Centricon) and sterilized before 
use inimmunoblot and in vitro growth assays. 


Western blot 

Parasite pellets were prepared by treatment of parasitized RBCs with 
0.15% saponin in PBS, pH 7.4 on ice for 10 min, followed by centrifu- 
gation (3,000g, 5 min), resuspension in cold PBS and centrifugation 
(3,000g, 5 min). Alternatively, RBCs infected with mature-stage para- 
sites were purified on a magnetic column and resuspended in distilled 
water (1:25 v/v) to lyse the RBCs, followed by centrifugation (3,000g, 
5 min) to collect parasite pellets. 

Parasite pellets or rPfGARP-A were dissolved in SDS sample-loading 
buffer with reducing agent (Bio-Rad)and heated to 95 °C for 10 min, and 
proteins were separated in 4-11% gradient SDS-PAGE gels. Separated 
proteins were transferred to nitrocellulose membranes, which were 
blocked in 5% milk PBS (pH 7.4) and 0.05% Tween 20 for 1h. Membranes 
were probed with polyclonal anti-PfGARP or pre-immune mouse serum, 
detected by an anti-mouse IgG antibody conjugated to IRDyes and 
imaged on an LI-COR (Odyssey Imaging Systems). 


Growth inhibition assays 

GIAs were carried out with polyclonal anti-PfGARP or IgG monoclo- 
nal and polyclonal antibodies, control anti-fluorescein monoclonal 
antibodies, control mouse serum or IgG as described®** with minor 
modifications. In brief, anti-PfGARP antibodies or controls were dia- 
lysed overnight in PBS, pH 7.4, heat-inactivated at 56 °C for 30 min 
and pre-incubated with human RBCs for 1h before use in GIA assays. 
GIA assays were carried out using Dd2, 3D7, D10 or four newly adapted 
isolates of P. falciparum collected at our Tanzanian field site. Parasites 
were synchronized to the ring stage by treatment with 5% sorbitol” 
for three successive replication cycles and cultured to the ring stage. 
Parasites at 0.3-0.4% parasitaemia and 2% haematocrit were incubated 


with antiserum or IgG, ina final volume of 100 pl in microtitre wells. 
Cultures were performed in triplicate with five replicates (comprising a 
total of 15 individual wells) prepared for each treatment condition. After 
48 h, blood films were prepared from each replicate and stained with 
Giemsa. A microscopist blinded to the treatment conditions counted 
the RBCs that were infected with ring-stage parasites, and the results 
from the three wells were averaged. The relationship between the treat- 
ment group and the parasitaemia outcome of the five replicates was 
analysed by Mann-Whitney U-test. 

Insome GlA assays (Fig. 1d), parasites were plated at 0.08% parasitae- 
mia and were incubated with antiserum, in a final volume of 100 plin 
microtitre wells. Cultures were examined by microscopy daily for seven 
days. The medium (with appropriate antiserum) was changed daily. 
Cultures were performed in triplicate with five replicates (comprising 
a total of 15 individual wells) prepared for each treatment condition. 


Production of monoclonal antibodies and epitope mapping 

We immunized BALB/c) mice intraperitoneally three times at two-week 
intervals with 25 pg of rPfGARP-A emulsified in TiterMax, and boosted 
with 25 pg of rPfGARP-A intravenously three days before fusion of sple- 
nocytes with P3X63Ag8.653 myeloma cells (ATCC) according to our 
published method”. 

Hybridomas were cultured and cloned by limited dilutions. Hybri- 
domas producing anti-PfGARP antibodies were screened and used for 
large-scale production of monoclonal antibodies. 

The heavy- and light-chain variable regions of hybridoma clone 7899 
(IgG1k) were sequenced, and recombinant plasmids were constructed 
and used for the production of recombinant monoclonal antibod- 
ies in HEK293 cells according to the manufacturer’s protocols (Abso- 
lute Antibody). Recombinant monoclonal antibodies expressing the 
heavy- and light-chain variable regions from clone 7899 ona mouse lgG1 
framework were purified by Protein A chromatography. Recombinant 
monoclonal antibodies expressing the heavy- and light-chain variable 
regions from clone 7899 ona mouse IgG1 Fab framework (monovalent) 
were purified by Ni-NTA chromatography. 

For epitope mapping, a custom 15-mer peptide microarray was 
designed and printed. The array contained 264 different peptides that 
spanned the PfGARP-A sequence (amino acids 410-673). The peptides 
overlapped bya single amino acid and were printed in duplicate, framed 
by haemagglutinin control peptides. The array was probed with recom- 
binant mAb7899 (red) and anti-HA (green) and imaged on a LI-COR 
Odyssey according to the manufacturer’s protocol (PepperPrint). 


Mitochondrial membrane potential 

Mitochondrial membrane potential was assessed with the dye JC-1, a 
cationic dye that exhibits membrane-potential-dependent accumula- 
tion in mitochondria. RBCs infected with ring-stage parasites from 
P. falciparum in vitro cultures were collected at 5-10% parasitaemia 
and incubated with anti-glycophorin A antibodies (Invitrogen) for 
30 min at room temperature followed by Hoechst 33342 dye at 1 
pg ml. JC-1 staining was performed at a final concentration of 2 uM for 
30 min at 37 °Cin the dark with constant agitation and analysed by flow 
cytometry. 


Caspase-activation assay 

The activation of caspase-like proteases was quantified using a 
cell-permeable, fluorescein isothiocyanate (FITC)-conjugated 
pan-caspase inhibitor (FITC-VAD-FMK, Apostat, R&D Systems) whichirre- 
versibly binds and labels activated cysteine proteases. Antibody-treated 
P.falciparum-infected RBCs (treated with anti-PfGARP or control) were 
incubated with FITC-VAD-FMK, at a final concentration of 1%, 1h before 
collection. Samples were washed with PBS to remove unbound reagent, 
and this was followed by staining with anti-glycophorin A antibodies 
(Invitrogen) and Hoechst 33342 dye (Thermo Fisher Scientific) as above. 
Samples were analysed by flow cytometry. 


TUNEL assay 

Fragmentation of intracellular DNA in the cultured P._ falciparum para- 
sites was evaluated by TUNEL assay, using the APO-DIRECT Kit (BD 
Biosciences). Antibody-treated P. falciparum-infected RBCs (treated 
with anti-PfGARP or control) were collected, washed and stored in 
ice-cold 70% ethanol for at least 18 h before staining with 50 pl of DNA 
labelling solution, prepared as per the manufacturer’s instructions. 
After incubation for about 1h with the DNA labelling solution, sam- 
ples were stained with anti-glycophorin A antibodies (Invitrogen) and 
Hoechst 33342 dye (Thermo Fisher Scientific) as above and analysed 
by flowcytometry. 


Lactate assay 

The spent medium from 3D7 parasites incubated with recombi- 
nant anti-PfGARP monoclonal antibody or control recombinant 
anti-fluorescein in GIA assays was collected and assayed for lactate 
levels (lactate assay kit II, Sigma-Aldrich, MAKO65) according to the 
manufacturer’s protocol. 


Generation of 3D7-PfGARP KD and 3D7-PfGARP KO parasite 
lines 
For 3D7-PfGARP KD parasites, approximately 100 pg of pRR203 was lin- 
earized with EcoRV, purified and co-transfected with 100 pg pRR183 into 
3D7 parasites. Parasites were maintained on 500 nM anhydrotetracy- 
cline. One day after transfection, drug pressure was applied with 2.5 nM 
WR99210 and the PfDHODH inhibitor N-(3-chloro-4-methylphenyl)- 
5-methyl-2-(trifluoromethyl)[1,2,4]triazolo[1,5-a] pyrimidin-7-amine 
(MMV665874 or AD1) at 150 nM. Five days after transfection, AD1 selec- 
tion was removed. Parasites were cloned by limiting dilution. 
3D7-PfGARP KO parasites were made as above, with the exception 
that pRR248 was used as the homology-directed repair plasmid. 
pRR248 was linearized with Avrll, NotI and SapI and transfected 
with pRR183 into a strain of 3D7 parasites with episomal expres- 
sion of spCas9. Only WR99210 drug pressure was applied after 
transfection. 

For 3D7-PfGARP KD parasites, integration of the targeting construct 
was confirmed by PCR with oJDD1027/oJDD4507 (control), oJDD1027/ 
oJDD2933 (integration) and oJDD4279/4280 (locus size). Tet aptamer 
size was confirmed by amplifying the aptamer with oJDD3560/oJDD44 
and digesting the PCR fragment with PspOMI and KpnI. For 3D7-PfGARP 
KO parasites, integration of the targeting construct was similarly con- 
firmed by PCR. 


Construction of PfGARP homology-directed repair plasmid. 
To prevent homology-directed repair occurring between the 
spCas9-directed cut site and the 3’ end of PfGARP, we synthesized 
caPfGARP, in which the last 438 bp of PfGARP were codon-altered. 
We amplified the synthesized gene with 0JDD4506/oJDD3566, and 
the 500 bp preceding the codon-altered region from 3D7 genomic 
DNA with 0JDD3563/o0JDD4507. We amplified 500 bp from the 3’ end 
of PfGARP for the 3’ homology region with oJDD3561/oJDD3562 from 
3D7 genomic DNA. We used PCR with splicing by overhang extension 
(SOE) to create a PfGARP 3’HR-EcoRV-PfGARP 5’HR-caPfGARP fusion. 
We cloned this fusion into pRR69*° with NotI and Ncol to generate 
pRR203. 


Construction of PfGARP-targeting spCas9 vector and generation 
of knock-down parasite line. A PfGARP-targeting guide was cloned 
into the U6 cassette of pBAM203*8 by PCR SOE. The U6 promoter with 
guide was amplified by oJDD3058/oJDD4.088 and gRNA and U6 termina- 
tor with guide amplified with oJDD3059/oJDD4089. The cassette was 
cloned into pBAM203 with EcoRI and Avrll to generate pRR183. The 
3D7 parasites were transfected with pRR183 and genome-integrated 
parasites were selected by serial dilution. 


Construction of PfFGARP KO homology-directed repair plasmid. To 
knock out PfGARP, we generated a cassette for double crossover that 
integrated into the S’ UTR of PfGARP and at the 3’ end of the sequence 
coding for PfGARP. We amplified the 5’ UTR of PfGARP from genomic 
DNA with 0JDD4.077/4979 and cloned it into a plasmid containing a 
cassette expressing the KAHRP signal sequence fused to nanolucif- 
erase followed by a 2A skip peptide and the hDHFR selection marker. 
The 5’ UTR of PfGARP was cloned upstream of the cassette with Notl/ 
AfIllI. The 3’ homology region was amplified with oJDD5029/4083 and 
cloned downstream of the selection cassette with EcoRI/Avrll to gener- 
ate pRR248. 


Immunofluorescence assays 

Blood smears of asynchronous 3D7 strain parasite cultures were pre- 
pared, fixed in cold methanol for 15 min and probed with anti-PfGARP 
prepared by DNA vaccination, rabbit anti-PfMSP4 (obtained from 
MR4) or anti-rabbit glycophorin A diluted 1:200 in PBS, 5% BSA, pH 7.4. 
Blood smears were incubated with primary antibodies for 1h at 25 °C, 
washed three times in PBS, 0.05% Tween 20 and incubated with goat 
anti-mouse IgG conjugated with Alexa Fluor 488 (Molecular Probes) 
and goat anti-rabbit IgG conjugated with Alexa Fluor 594 (Molecu- 
lar Probes). Blood smears were incubated for 10 min in 1 pg mI DAPI 
(Sigma-Aldrich) to label nuclei and coverslipped with ProLong Gold 
anti-fade reagent (Invitrogen). Blood smears were imaged using a con- 
focal microscope (Leica SP2, Leica Microsystems) equipped witha 
100x oil-immersion objective, and sequential Z-sections of the infected 
RBC were collected. Immunofluorescence assays were also performed 
using anti-V5 monoclonal antibodies (Thermo-Fisher Scientific) and 
control IgG as described above. 

To assess the colocalization of PPGARP with the membrane of the food 
vacuole, we probed parasites with both anti-PfGARP and anti-PfCRT, a 
protein which localizes to the food vacuole membrane”. 

In some experiments, parasite-infected RBCs were incubated with 
primary antibodies before fixation and slide preparation to ensure that 
the methanol used for fixation did not permeabilize the RBC membrane. 


Transmission electron microscopy 

To assess the effect of anti-PfGARP on parasite ultrastructure, we per- 
formed transmission electron microscopy on parasites after a 24-h 
incubation with anti-PfGARP or control antibodies. 3D7 strain parasites 
were grown to high parasitaemia (10%) consisting of predominantly 
trophozoites. Parasites were incubated with anti-PfGARP prepared 
by DNA or rPfGARP-A vaccination at 10% serum concentration for 
24 hat 37 °C. Pre-immune mouse serum at 10% serum concentration 
was used as a negative control. 

Parasites were washed three times in 1x PBS, and were fixed for 
30 min at 4 °C with 2% glutaraldehyde and 1% paraformaldehyde in 
0.1M sodium cacodylate buffer. Samples were dehydrated, embedded 
in Epon (EMS), sectioned on an ultra-microtome, counterstained for 
10 min in 5% aqueous uranyl acetate and examined on a Philips CM10 
electron microscope. 

For immunoelectron microscopy, we performed live-cell staining 
followed by fixation. Parasitized RBCs were blocked for 1h at 25 °Cin 
1x PBS containing 2% BSA. Samples were incubated with anti-PfGARP 
prepared by DNA or rPfGARP-A vaccination (diluted 1:200 in PBS) for 
3 hat 25 °C. Pre-immune mouse serum was used as a negative con- 
trol. The samples were washed three times in 1x PBS and probed with 
gold-conjugated anti-mouse antibodies for 1h at 25 °C at 1:2 dilution 
(Invitrogen). Samples were washed three times in 1x PBS, fixed and 
processed as described above. 


Assessment of food vacuole integrity 
We further evaluated the effect of anti-PFGARP antibodies on food 
vacuole integrity by confocal microscopy using the calcium-binding 
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dye Fluo-4 AM (a cell-permeable calcium-sensing dye that fluoresces 
green when bound with Ca”), which specifically labels the food vacuole. 
Ring-stage 3D7 parasites were incubated with culture medium (negative 
control), 1M chloroquine (positive control) or anti-PfGARP prepared 
by rPfGARP-A immunization for 24 h. Parasites were washed with 1x 
PBS three times and incubated with Fluo-4 AM at a final concentration 
of 2 1M and DAPI for 30 min at 37 °C. The parasites were washed with 
1x PBS and observed under a fluorescent microscope. Under normal 
conditions, Ca”* ions sequester inside the food vacuole of the parasite, 
which results in a punctate staining pattern of Fluo-4 AM. Treatment 
with chloroquine or anti-PfGARP disrupted the food vacuole leading 
to dispersion of Ca** ions into the cytosol of the parasite and resulted 
ina diffuse staining pattern of Fluo-4 AM. 


Serial block-face scanning electron microscopy 

To further assess the effect of anti-PfGARP on parasite ultrastructure, 
we performed SBF-SEM on parasite-infected RBCs that had been treated 
with anti-PfGARP or pre-immune antiserum. Ring-stage 3D7 strain para- 
sites were grown to 5% parasitaemia and incubated with anti-PfGARP 
(prepared by DNA vaccination) or pre-immune serum (10% final serum 
concentration) for 30 hat 37 °C. Parasites were washed three times in 
1x PBS and fixed for 1h at 4 °C with 2% glutaraldehyde in 0.1M sodium 
cacodylate buffer containing ImM CaCl, and ImM MgCl,. Samples 
were washed five times with sodium cacodylate buffer. Samples were 
incubated at 4 °C for 1h with 1% osmium tetroxide and 1.5% potassium 
ferrocyanide in sodium cacodylate buffer followed by five washes with 
deionized water. Samples were incubated in 1% aqueous thiocarbo- 
hydrazide for 20 min followed by five washes with deionized water. 
Samples were incubated in 1% aqueous osmium tetroxide for 30 min, 
followed by overnight incubation at 4 °C in 1% uranyl acetate in 70% 
ethanol followed by five washes with deionized water. Samples were 
finally incubated in 0.2% aqueous lead citrate for 30 min before being 
dehydrated, treated with propylene oxide and embedded in Epon resin 
(EMS). Once cured, samples were cut and mounted ona 6.6-mm speci- 
men mount with conductive silver epoxy (MG Chemicals). Specimens 
were coated with gold palladium using an Emitech K550 sputter coater 
before being sectioned and imaged witha Thermo Apreo Volume Scope 
scanning electron microscope in high-vacuum conditions. Acquired 
images were processed and the final three-dimensional reconstruction 
was performed with Amira 2019.2 software. 


Processing of PfGARP 

PfGARP encodes a predicted N-terminal signal sequence or transmem- 
brane region (amino acids 1-22) and an appropriately located PEXEL 
motif (amino acids 48-52). To determine whether parasites process and 
cleave the PEXEL motif, we probed western blots of parasite extracts and 
rPfGARP-A using peptide-specific antisera generated against peptides 
that flank the PEXEL motif (amino acids 31-48 and 504-522). 


Anti-PfGARP antibody assays 

Initial, confirmatory antibody assays were performed with 
rPfGARP-coated ELISA plates according to our published methods. 
To measure IgG anti-rPfGARP antibody levels in the Kenyan cohort; we 
developed a bead-based assay according to our published methods*®. In 
brief, 100 pg of rPfGARP-A or 100 pg of BSA was conjugated to 1.25 x 10’ 
microspheres (Luminex), and conjugated rPfGARP and BSA beads were 
pooled and lyophilized in single-use aliquots. Reconstituted beads 
were incubated for 30 min at 37 °C with human plasma samples at 1:80 
dilution in Assay Buffer E (ABE; PBS pH 7.4 containing 0.1% BSA, 0.05% 
Tween 20 and 0.05% sodium azide) in microtitre filter-bottom plates 
(Millipore). Beads were washed three times in ABE by vacuum filtra- 
tion and incubated for 30 min at 37 °C with biotinylated anti-human 
IgG (Pharmingen) diluted 1:1,000 in ABE. Beads were washed three 
times in ABE by vacuum filtration and incubated for 10 min at 37 °C 
with phycoerythrin-conjugated streptavidin (Pharmingen) diluted 


1:500 in ABE. Beads were washed three times in ABE by vacuum filtra- 
tion, resuspended in ABE and analysed ona BioPlex 200 multi-analyte 
analyser. Fluorescence values for BSA beads were subtracted from 
rPfGARP beads. The cut-off for detectable anti-PfGARP antibody lev- 
els was defined as fluorescence values greater than the mean + 2s.d. 
fluorescence level of of 22 healthy North American adults. 

To measure IgG anti-rPfGARP antibody levels in the Tanzanian 
cohort, we performed bead-based assays using amino acids 23-673 
of PfGARP expressed and purified from COS-7 cells as the target antigen. 
We expressed and purified amino acids 23-673 of PfGARP (excluding 
initial signal sequence or transmembrane domain) in a eukaryotic 
expression system (COS-7 cells) according to our published meth- 
ods**. In brief, the coding sequence for amino acids 23-673 of PFGARP 
was PCR-amplified with primers encoding BamH1 and EcoR1 restric- 
tion sites, gel-purified, digested with BamH1 and EcoRI, and ligated 
into BamHI1- and EcoR1-digested vector pAdEx"’®. The integrity of 
the PfGARP construct was verified by sequencing on both strands. 
Transfection of COS-7 cells, expression, extraction and immobiliza- 
tion of recombinant PfGARP protein and control AdEx protein on the 
surface of BioPlex beads have been described in detail in our previous 
publications”. Immobilization of recombinant PfGARP on beads was 
verified by reactivity with mouse anti-PfGARP antibodies. PFGARP and 
AdEx-only beads were incubated for 30 min at 37 °C with human plasma 
samples at 1:80 dilution in ABE (PBS pH 7.4 containing 0.1% BSA, 0.05% 
Tween 20 and 0.05% sodium azide) in microtitre filter-bottom plates 
(Millipore). Beads were washed three times in ABE by vacuum filtra- 
tion and incubated for 30 min at 37 °C with biotinylated anti-human 
IgG (Pharmingen) diluted 1:1,000 in ABE. Beads were washed three 
times in ABE by vacuum filtration and incubated for 10 min at 37 °C 
with phycoerythrin-conjugated streptavidin (Pharmingen) diluted 
1:500 in ABE. Beads were washed three times in ABE by vacuum filtra- 
tion, resuspended in ABE and analysed ona BioPlex 200 multi-analyte 
analyser. Fluorescence values for AdEx beads were subtracted from 
rPfGARP beads. The cut-off for detectable anti-PfGARP antibody levels 
was defined as fluorescence values for rPfGARP beads exceeding the 
value for AdEx beads. 


Statistical analyses of cohort studies 

Tanzanian birth cohort. To assess the relationship between 
anti-PfGARP antibody responses and resistance to clinical malaria 
outcomes, we developed GEE-based repeated measures models with 
antibody levels as a continuous variable (SAS v.9.3). These models were 
used to evaluate the relationship between anti-PfGARP antibody levels 
(log-transformed) and the risk of malaria outcomes. 

Potential confounders and effect modifiers—including haemoglobin 
phenotype, birthweight and transmission season at birth—were evalu- 
ated with the two-sided fixed-effect test and retained in the model if 
their Pvalue was less than 0.1 or their inclusion altered the B coefficient 
for the anti-PfGARP term by more than 10%. Only haemoglobin phe- 
notype met the pre-specified criteria for inclusion (P< 0.1). We report 
both the unadjusted results and the model adjusted for haemoglobin 
phenotype. 


Kenyan cohort. To assess the relationship between anti-PfGARP anti- 
body responses and resistance to P. falciparum parasitaemia, we devel- 
oped GEE-based repeated measures models using JMP v.10. We evalu- 
ated the relationship between detectable anti-PfGARP IgG antibodies 
and parasite density measured on 18 post-treatment blood films. We 
assessed several potential confounders and effect modifiers including 
age, week of follow-up, exposure to Anopheles mosquitoes and hae- 
moglobin phenotype using the two-sided fixed-effect test. Variables, 
including the week of monitoring, were retained in the model if their 
Pvalue was less than 0.1 or they changed the parameter estimate for 
the antibody of interest by >10%. Age, exposure and haemoglobin phe- 
notype were retained for face validity, although they did not meet the 


pre-specified criteria for inclusion, and PfGARP antibodies remained 
asignificant predictor of parasite density with their exclusion. 


Production of PfGARP-A mRNA 

mRNAs were produced as previously described“ using T7 RNA pol- 
ymerase (Megascript, Ambion) ona linearized plasmid encoding 
codon-optimized* PFGARP-A. mRNAs were transcribed to contain 
101 nucleotide-long poly(A) tails. One-methylpseudouridine (m1)- 
5’-triphosphate (TriLink) instead of UTP was used to generate modified 
nucleoside-containing MRNA. RNAs were capped using the m7G cap- 
ping kit with 2’-O-methyltransferase (ScriptCap, CellScript) to obtain 
cap1. mRNA was purified by FPLC (Akta Purifier, GE Healthcare) as 
described“. All mRNAs were analysed by denaturing or native agarose 
gel electrophoresis and were stored frozen at —20 °C. 


Encapsulation of mRNA in LNPs 

Poly(C) RNA (Sigma-Aldrich) and FPLC-purified m1W-containing mRNAs 
were encapsulated in LNPs using a self-assembly process in which an aque- 
ous solution of mRNA at pH 4.0 is rapidly mixed with a solution of lipids 
dissolved in ethanol”. LNPs used in this study were similar in composition to 
those described previously*, containing anionizable cationic lipid (propri- 
etary to Acuitas)/phosphatidylcholine/cholesterol/PEG lipid (50:10:38.5:1.5 
mol/mol) and were encapsulated at an RNA to total lipid ratio of around 
0.05 (w/w). They had a diameter of around 80 nmas measured by dynamic 
light scattering using a Zetasizer Nano ZS (Malvern Instruments). mRNA 
LNPswerestored at -—80 °C ataconcentration of mRNA of around 1pg pl". 


Studies of Aotus monkey vaccination with mRNA LNPs 

We immunized n=5 monkeys with 50 pg of PPGARP-A-mRNA LNPs, 
and n=4 monkeys with 50 pg of poly(C)-RNA LNPs, intradermally on 
four sites of the shaved back. Monkeys received 3 doses at weeks O, 3 
and 6. Before each immunization, serum samples were obtained for 
antibody assays. At week 9, monkeys were challenged by intravenous 
injection with 1 x 10* RBCs infected with blood-stage P. falciparum FVO 
strain parasites, followed by daily blood films. Antibody assays were 
performed with PfGARP-A-coated beads according to our published 
methods“ using a biotin-conjugated anti-monkey IgG antibody (Invit- 
rogen) for detection of bound anti-PfGARP. Monkeys were monitored 
daily by blood samples from day 4 after challenge to quantify parasi- 
taemia and haemoglobin concentration. Monkeys with parasitaemia 
greater than 7.5%, haematocrit lower than 25% or that exhibited signs 
of illness (fever, immobility, decreased food intake and so on) were 
treated with oral mefloquine in accordance with our animal protocol. 


Vaccination of Aotus monkeys with rPfGARP-A 

We immunized n = 4 monkeys intradermally with 50 pg of recombi- 
nant, F. coli-produced PfGARP-A (amino acids 410-673) emulsified in 
Ribi adjuvant, and n=5 monkeys with Ribi adjuvant alone as control. 
Monkeys received 3 doses at weeks O, 3 and 6. Before each immuniza- 
tion, samples of serum were obtained for antibody assays. At week 
9, monkeys were challenged by intravenous injection with 1 x 10* 
RBCs infected with blood-stage P. falciparum FVO strain parasites, 
followed by daily blood films. Antibody assays were performed with 
PfGARP-A coated beads according to our published methods” using 
biotin-conjugated anti-monkey IgG antibody (Invitrogen) for detection 
of bound anti-PfGARP. Monkeys were monitored daily by blood samples 
from day 4 post-challenge to quantify parasitaemia and haemoglobin 
concentration. Monkeys with parasitaemia greater than 7.5%, haemato- 
crit lower than 25% or that exhibited signs of illness (fever, immobility, 
decreased food intake and so on) were treated with oral mefloquinein 
accordance with our animal protocol. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Source Data for Extended Data Figs. 5 and 9 are provided with the paper. 
The DNA sequence for PfGARP is available in PlasmoDB (www.plas- 
modb.org) under the gene ID PF3D7_0113000. All other relevant data 
are available within the manuscript and its Supplementary Information. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1|See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Expression of PfGARP, killing of parasites by 
anti-PfGARP and purification of anti-PfGARP antibodies. a, SDS-PAGE gel 
of purified rPfGARP-A (250 ng). b,c, We analysed rPfGARP-A, as well as extracts 
prepared from uninfected RBCsand 3D7 trophozoite-infected RBCs by western 
blot. b, Blots were probed with mouse polyclonal anti-PfGARP-A serum 
(generated by plasmid immunization) and with anti-MSP2 (rabbit polyclonal 
serum), which were detected with anti-mouse IgG (red) and anti-rabbit IgG 
(green). c, Blots were probed with pre-immune mouse serum and anti-MSP2 
(rabbit polyclonal serum), detected with anti-mouse IgG (red) and anti-rabbit 
IgG (green). Dataina-care representative of five independent experiments. 

d, GIAs performed on parasites collected from our field site in Muheza, 
Tanzania, after short-term adaptation to the culture. Assays were performed 
using polyclonal anti-PfGARP-A antibodies generated by immunizing mice with 
recombinant protein. Ring-stage malaria parasites from adults (NIH 00710 and 
NIH 00918) or children (NIH 408551 and NIH 4122821) were cultured in the 
presence of anti-PfGARP mouse serum at a1:10 dilution. Negative controls 
were no antiserum (blue) and pre-immune mouse serum (red). Parasites were 
cultured for 48 hat 37 °C and ring-stage and early-trophozoite-stage parasites 
were counted by microscopy. Data are mean +s.e.m. of five biologically 
independent replicates. Pvalues were calculated by two-sided non-parametric 


Mann-Whitney U-test. Data are representative of five independent 
experiments. e-h, 3D7 P. falciparum parasites were synchronized to the ring 
stage and plated at 5% parasitaemia in the presence of pre-immune (e, g) and 
anti-rPfGARP-A (f, h) mouse serum at a1:10 dilution. Parasites were cultured for 
24h(e,f) or 48h (g, h), stained with Giemsa and photographed by light 
microscopy. Images in e-h are representative of three independent 
experiments. i-I, Purification of anti-PfGARP antibodies from human (i,j) and 
mouse (k, I) serum. Serum was affinity-purified using PFGARP-A coupled to 
sepharose beads. The specificity of the purified anti-PfGARP antibodies was 
determined by western blot on extracts prepared from unsynchronized 3D7 
parasite-infected RBCs. In all panels: lane 1, infected RBCs extracted in RIPA 
buffer; lane 2, uninfected RBCs extracted in RIPA buffer. Blots ini, j were 
probed with anti-PfGARP purified from serum that was pooled from adults 
living ina holoendemic area of Tanzania (2 pg mI) (i), or with immunoglobulin 
from malaria-naive adults (2 pg mI“) (j). Blots ink, were probed with 
anti-PfGARP purified from serum that was prepared from 
PfGARP-A-immunized mice (10 pg mI’) (k), or immunoglobulin from 
malaria-naive mice (10 pg mI°). Blots ini-l are representative of two 
biologically independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Characterization of recombinant monoclonal 
anti-PfGARP. a, The kinetics of binding between the recombinant monoclonal 
antibody mAb7899 and PfGARP-A were measured at two antibody 
concentrations. For each concentration, two biologically independent 
replicates were performed. The experiment was performed twice and the data 
were pooled. The dashed lines represent the 95% CI. Error bars represents.d. 
The formulais a linear regression. C, concentration of biotinylated 
recombinant mAb7899; MFI, median fluorescence intensity; V, initial velocity 
of binding. b, Epitope mapping of recombinant mAb7899. We printed a custom 
15-mer-peptide microarray containing 264 different peptides that spanned the 
PfGARP-A sequence (amino acids 410-673). The peptides overlapped bya 
single amino acid and were printed in duplicate, framed by haemagglutinin 
(HA) control peptides. The array was probed with recombinant mAb7899 (red) 
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and anti-HA (green) and imaged on anLI-COR Odyssey. c, RBCs infected with 
ring-stage 3D7 parasites were cultured in the presence of medium alone, 
recombinant anti-PfGARP monoclonal antibody or recombinant 
anti-fluorescein. Parasites were cultured for 48 hat 37 °C and the levels of 
lactate were measured in the culture supernatant. Data are mean+s.e.m. of 
four biologically independent replicates. The Pvalue was calculated by 
non-parametric two-sided Mann-Whitney U-test. d, RBCs infected with 
ring-stage 3D7, D10 or Dd2 parasites were cultured in the presence of medium 
alone or recombinant anti-PfGARP Fab antibody (1mg mI") for 48 hat 37 °C, 
and ring-stage or early-trophozoite-stage parasites were counted by 
microscopy. Data are mean +s.e.m. of three biologically independent 
replicates. Pvalues were calculated by non-parametric two-sided Mann- 
Whitney U-test. Data are representative of two independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Construction and characterization of the 
3D7-PfGARP KD parasite line. a, Targeting strategy for creating 3D7-PfGARP 
KD parasites. b, Immunoblot analysis of 3D7-PfGARP KD. Parasites were 
sorbitol-synchronized at the ring stage, incubated with or without 
anhydrotetracycline (ATc) for 20 h and blots were probed with anti-V5. The 
expected molecular weight of the PfGARP V5-tagged protein is 124 kDa; 
however, its apparent mobility is 165 kDa owing to its acidic composition. Lane 
1, uninfected RBCs; lane 2, RBCs infected with 3D7-PfGARP KD parasites and 
cultured without anhydrotetracycline; lane 3, RBCs infected with 3D7-PfGARP 
KD parasites and cultured with anhydrotetracycline. c, d, Expression of PPGARP 
onthe surface of human RBCs infected with 3D7-PfGARP KD parasites. 
Ring-stage 3D7-PfGARP KD parasites were cultured to the trophozoite stage in 
the absence (c) or presence (d) of anhydrotetracycline. Expression of PPGARP 
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onthe surface of fixed but not permeabilized infected human RBCs was 
determined by flow cytometry, using monoclonal anti-V5 as the primary and 
anti-mouse IgG-Alexa Fluor 488 as the secondary antibody. Infected RBCs 
were gated and identified as described in Fig. le.e, Growth curves for 
3D7-PfGARP KD parasites. Ring-stage parasites were cultured with or without 
anhydrotetracycline. Parasitaemia was measured by microscopy. Data are 
mean +s.e.m. of three biologically independent replicates. f, GIAs using 10% 
anti-rPfGARP-A serum or pre-immune serum on 3D7-PfGARP KD parasites 
cultured with or without anhydrotetracycline. Data are mean +s.e.m. of 
three biologically independent replicates. The Pvalue was calculated by 
non-parametric two-sided Mann-Whitney U-test. Data are representative 
of three independent experiments (b, d, e, f) or five independent 
experiments (c). 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Construction and characterization of the 
3D7-PfGARP KO parasite line. a, Targeting strategy for creating 3D7-PfGARP 
KO parasites, b, Immunoblot analysis of 3D7-PfGARP KO. Trophozoite-stage 
3D7 wild-type or 3D7-PfGARP KO parasites were probed with anti-PfGARP, and 
with anti-histone H3 as a loading control. Lane 1, RBCs infected with 
3D7-PfGARP KO parasites; lane 2, RBCs infected with 3D7 wild-type parasites. c, 
d, Expression of PfGARP onthe surface of human RBCs (fixed but not 
permeabilized) infected with 3D7-PfGARP KO parasites. Ring-stage stage 3D7 
wild-type or 3D7-PfGARP KO parasites were cultured to the trophozoite stage. 
Expression of PfGARP was determined by flowcytometry, using anti-PfGARP as 
the primary and anti-mouse IgG—Alexa Fluor 488 as the secondary antibody. 
Infected RBCs were gated and identified as described in Fig. le.e, Growth 
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curves for 3D7-PfGARP KO parasites. Ring-stage 3D7 wild-type or 3D7-PfGARP 
KO parasites were plated at 0.5% parasitaemia and cultured for 6 days. 
Parasitaemia was measured by microscopy. Data are mean +s.e.m. of three 
biologically independent replicates. f, Ring-stage 3D7 wild-type or 3D7-PfGARP 
KO parasites with targeted deletion of PfGARPwere cultured at a1:10 dilutionin 
the presence of anti-PfGARP-A mouse serum that was generated by immunizing 
mice with PPGARP-A-mRNA LNPs. Negative controls were no antiserum (blue) 
and pre-immune mouse serum (red). Parasites were cultured for 48 hat 37 °C 
and ring-stage and early-trophozoite-stage parasites were counted by 
microscopy. Data are mean +s.e.m. of six biologically independent replicates. 
Pvalues were calculated by non-parametric two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test. 
Data are representative of two independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Immunolocalization of PfGARP. a, Uninfected and 
infected RBCs were probed with mouse anti-PfGARP prepared by DNA 
vaccination (green) and with rabbit anti-PfMSP4 (red) and counterstained with 
DAPI to label parasite nuclei. PFGARP is detected on the membranes of RBCs 
infected with early-, mid- and late-trophozoite-stage parasites and does not 
colocalize with PfMSP4 (which localizes to the parasite membrane). DIC, 
differential interference contrast microscopy. Scale bars, 5 um. 

b, Trophozoite-infected RBCs do not label when probed with pre-immune 
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mouse serum. Scale bars, 5 um.c, d, Non-permeabilized, unfixed 
trophozoite-infected RBCs were incubated with polyclonal anti-rPfGARP (c) or 
control mouse serum (d), probed with anti-mouse IgG labelled with 10-nm gold 
particles, fixed, embedded and visualized by transmission electron 
microscopy. PfGARP localized to the outer leaflet of trophozoite-infected 
RBCs. Right, higher-magnification views of the boxed areas on the left. Images 
are representative of five (a, b) or two (c, d) biologically independent 
experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| PfGARP colocalizes with glycophorin A tothe 
exofacial surface of trophozoite-infected RBCs. a, Uninfected and infected 
RBCs were probed with rabbit anti-glycophorin A (anti-GYPA; green) and 
mouse anti-PfGARP prepared by DNA vaccination (red) and counterstained 
with DAPI to label parasite nuclei. PFGARP is detected only in 
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trophozoite-infected RBCs and colocalizes with human glycophorin A onthe 
RBC membrane. Scale bars, 5 pm. b, Neither early- nor 
late-trophozoite-stage-infected RBCs label when probed with pre-immune 
mouse serum. Scale bars, 5 um. Images are representative of three 
independent experiments (a, b). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Localization of V5-tagged PfGARP. a, 3D7-PfGARP KD 
parasites, in which PfGARP is tagged with the V5 epitope, were grown in the 
presence of anhydrotetracycline to induce the expression of PfGARP, probed 
with rabbit anti-glycophorin A (green) and mouse anti-V5 (red) antibodies and 
counterstained with DAPI to label parasite nuclei. V5-tagged PfGARP 
colocalizes with glycophorin A to the exofacial surface of trophozoite-infected, 
non-permeabilized RBCs. Scale bars, 5 um. b, 3D7-PfGARP KD parasites were 
grown inthe presence of anhydrotetracycline to induce the expression of 
PfGARP. RBCs infected with trophozoite-stage 3D7-PfGARP KD parasites were 
fixed and incubated with anti-V5 mouse IgG (b) or buffer (c) and probed with 


Anti-GPA 


Anti-V5 


Overlay 


anti-mouse IgG labelled with 10-nm gold particles. V5-tagged PfGARP localized 
to the outer leaflet of 3D7-PfGARP KD-infected, non-permeabilized RBCs. 
Right, higher-magnification views of the boxed areas on the left. d, 3D7-PfGARP 
KD parasites were grown in the presence of anhydrotetracycline to induce the 
expression of PfGARP, probed with anti-PfCRT (green) and anti-V5 (red) 
antibodies and counterstained with DAPI to label parasite nuclei. PPGARP 

does not colocalize with PfCRT to the food vacuole in the majority of 
trophozoite-infected RBCs. Images are representative of three (a), two 

(b,c) or five (d) biologically independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Anti-PfGARP antibodies disrupt the integrity of the 
food vacuole. 3D7 parasites were synchronized to the ring stage and plated at 
5% parasitaemia in the presence of pre-immune (a) or anti-rPfGARP-A (b) 
mouse serum ata 1:10 dilution. Parasites were cultured for 24 hand processed 
for transmission electron microscopy. Data are representative of all 
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trophozoites observed in three biologically independent experiments (a, b). 
c, Ring-stage 3D7 parasites were treated with pre-immune or anti-PfGARP 
serum (1:10) or 1 uM chloroquine for 24 h, followed by staining with DAPI and 
Fluo-4 AM. Data are representative of two biologically independent 


experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Vaccination with PfGARP protects monkeys from 

P. falciparum challenge. a, Individual parasitaemia data from the monkey trial 
presented in Fig. 4. Aotus monkeys vaccinated with PFGARP-A-mRNA LNPs 
(n=5) and control monkeys vaccinated with poly(C)-RNA LNPs (n= 4) were 
challenged intravenously with 1 x 10* P. falciparum-infected RBCs and 
parasitaemia was followed daily. H indicates treatment for low haemoglobin; 
Pindicates treatment for high parasitaemia. b, Animals were injected 
subcutaneously either with 50 ppg of rPfGARP-A emulsified in 100 ul Ribi (n=4 
monkeys) or with Ribi alone (negative control; n=5 monkeys) at weeks 0, 3. and 
6, and PfGARP-A-specific IgG titres were determined. Data are mean+s.e.m. 
c, Vaccinated Aotus monkeys were challenged intravenously with 10* 
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P. falciparum FVO strain-infected RBCs on day 63 and parasitaemia was 
followed daily. Data are mean +s.e.m. Control monkeys had significantly higher 
parasitaemia on days 7-12 than monkeys immunized with PfGARP. On day 11, 
the final day with complete follow-up of all monkeys, control monkeys had 
3.5-fold-higher parasitaemia than PfGARP-vaccinated monkeys. Four control 
monkeys met pre-specified criteria for drug treatment on day 11 andthe 
remaining control monkey met these criteria on day 12. On day 11, one 
PfGARP-vaccinated monkey underwent drug treatment despite not meeting 
the pre-specified criteria. *P< 0.05, **P<0.01in two-sided t-tests without 
adjustment for multiple comparisons. d, Parasitaemia data from the individual 
monkeysinc. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10| The PEXEL motif is processed and cleaved in mature 
PfGARP. a, Schematic depicting the binding sites for the peptide-specific 
antibodies. b—-e, Immunoblot of rPfGARP-A (lane 1), recombinant full-length 
PfGARP (lane 2) and an extract of trophozoite-infected RBCs (lane 3) probed 
with antibodies raised against amino acids 504-522 of PfGARP (b) or 
pre-immune serum (c), or with antibodies raised against amino acids 31-48 of 
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PfGARP (d) or pre-immune serum (e). Only antibodies raised against amino 
acids 504-522 recognized native PfGARP in trophozoite-infected RBCs, 
whereas antibodies raised against amino acids 31-48 only recognized the 
full-length recombinant PfGARP, confirming that the PEXEL motif is cleaved 
during the processing of native PfGARP. PxI, PEXEL motif; SP, signal peptide. 
Data are representative of three biologically independent experiments. 
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RDye 800CW Goat anti-Rabbit IgG (H + L) Secondary Antibody 926-32211 C30829-02 ODYSSEY imaging system 
926-68070 C30723-04 ODYSSEY imaging system 
FITC anti-human CD235a (Glycophorin A) Antibody 349103 HI264 B138023 BioLegend Inc. 
Biotin Mouse anti-human IgG 555784 5288794 BD Biosciences 
APC anti-human CD235a (Glycophorin A), 349113 Clone-HI 264 B262669 Biolegend Inc. 
V5-Tag Monoclonal antibody R960-25 1937181 Thermo Fisher Scientific 


Validation manufacturer validated each antibody for the intended application 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) NIH repository (MR4) 
Authentication none 


Mycoplasma contamination not tested 
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Commonly misidentified lines none used 
(See ICLAC register) 


Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals Mice 
BALB/cJ both male and female mice (The Jackson Laboratory). Ages 20-26 weeks. 


Monkey 
Aotus nancymaae Both male and female (MD Anderson Cancer Center). Adults, age unknown. 
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Wild animals none 
Field-collected samples none 
Ethics oversight Animal studies approved by IACUC of Brown University, Rhode Island Hospital and the NIH 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Human research participants 


Policy information about studies involving human research participants 


Population characteristics Tanzanian Birth cohort (age O to 4 years) 
Kenyan Cohort, males only, ages 12-35 
Further details can be found in the MS as well as ref #19 (Kenyan cohort) and ref #2 (Tanzanian cohort) 


Recruitment Kenyan cohort: Open recruitment in the designated malaria endemic villages. Details provided in ref#19 
Tanzanian Cohort: Open recruitment at delivery facilities. Details provided in Ref #2. 


Ethics oversight Ethical clearance was obtained from the IRBs of SBRI and Rhode Island Hospital, the Medical Research Coordinating Committee 
of the National Institute for Medical Research, Tanzania, and the Kenyan Medical Research Institute. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Clinical data 


Policy information about clinical studies 
All manuscripts should comply with the ICMJE guidelines for publication of clinical research and a completed CONSORT checklist must be included with all submissions. 


Clinical trial registration This is not a clinical trial. 
Study protocol Note where the full trial protocol can be a 
Data collection Describe the settings and locales of data collecti noting the time periods of recruitment and data collecti 


Outcomes Describe how you pre-defined primary and secondary outcome measures and how you assess 


Flow Cytometry 


Plots 


Confirm that: 


The axis labels state the marker and fluorochrome used (e.g. CD4-FITC). 


The axis scales are clearly visible. Include numbers along axes only for bottom left plot of group (a 'group' is an analysis of identical markers). 


All plots are contour plots with outliers or pseudocolor plots. 


A numerical value for number of cells or percentage (with statistics) is provided. 


Methodology 


Sample preparation After treatment in culture, the infected RBCs were harvested and washed two times with PBS. After thorough washing, RBCs 
were appropriately stained and suspended in PBS before acquisition and analysis by using flow cytometer. 


Instrument BD LSR II Flow Cytometer was used for data collection 


Software BD FACS Diva 6.1.1 was used for data collection 
Flowjo vX.0.7 was used for data analysis 


Cell population abundance No sorting was done in the study; Infected RBCs were identified and gated using standard markers 


Gating strategy Single cells were gated using SSC-H and SSC-A; Normal and Infected RBCs were identified and gated by using Hoechst 33342 and 
APC conjugated anti-human Glycophorin A antibody. Infected RBCs were identified as cells which were positive for both 
Glycophorin A and Hoechst 33342. Normal RBCs were identified as cells which were positive for Glycophorin A but negative for 
Hoechst 33342. Among the infected RBCs, the cells, which were positive for JC-1 red high, represent live parasites and cells, 
which were JC-1, red low, represent dead parasites. Gating strategy provided in the main Figure 3 H and |. 


Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Advances in genetics and sequencing have identified a plethora of disease-associated 
and disease-causing genetic alterations. To determine causality between genetics and 
disease, accurate models for molecular dissection are required; however, the rapid 
expansion of transcriptional populations identified through single-cell 

analyses presents a major challenge for accurate comparisons between mutant and 
wild-type cells. Here we generate mouse models of human severe congenital 
neutropenia (SCN) using patient-derived mutations in the GFI1 transcription factor. 
To determine the effects of SCN mutations, we generated single-cell references for 
granulopoietic genomic states with linked epitopes’, aligned mutant cells to their 
wild-type equivalents and identified differentially expressed genes and epigenetic 
loci. We find that GFI1-target genes are altered sequentially, as cells go through 
successive states of differentiation. These insights facilitated the genetic rescue of 
granulocytic specification but not post-commitment defects in innate immune 
effector function, and underscore the importance of evaluating the effects of 
mutations and therapy within each relevant cell state. 


In patients with SCN, inherited and de novo mutations lead to a pro- 
found block in neutrophil granulopoiesis. We introduced mutations in 
the GFI1 transcription factor derived from patients with SCN into the 
mouse Gfil allele, which resulted in steady-state mouse dysgranulopoie- 
sis and broad in vivo susceptibility to neutrophil-dependent pathogens. 
Notably, SCN mutations separate neutropenia from Gfil” defects in 
haematopoietic stem-cell and lymphocyte numbers. To delineate the 
mechanism, we mapped the successive genomic states encompassing 
neutrophil granulocyte specification (ability to form neutrophils) 
and commitment (cell-fate restriction)’, including a new transitional 
intermediate (AltAnalyze ICGS Viewer; http://www.altanalyze.org/ 
ICGS/Neutrophil/), then confirmed the trajectory. Using comparative 
genomics*", we assigned GFl1-mutant cells to wild-type cell states to 
determine differential single-cell gene expression and chromatin. Few 
GFl1-target genes are deregulated across granulopoiesis, but are instead 
deregulated in successive granulopoietic cell states; associated with 
failure of GFll-bound chromatin to close after specification. However, 
genetically rescuing specification did not resolve post-commitment 
defects in immune defence in mice or in G-CSF-rescued neutrophils 
from human patients with SCN. These experiments underscore the 


dominance of cell state in integrating the effects of mutations and 
therapy, and illustrate a workflow that can be broadly applied to molecu- 
larly investigate translationally relevant models of disease. 


Patient mutations induce neutropenia 

Clinical resequencing of 225 patients with neutropenia identified previ- 
ously reported** and new GF/1 sequence polymorphisms of unknown 
importance (Supplementary Information), which we screened for 
defects in repressing an /rf8-eGFP reporter allele’ (Extended Data Fig. 1a, 
b). Next, we edited endogenous mouse Gil alleles to introduce N382S, 
K403R or R412X mutations (Fig. 1a, Extended Data Fig. 1c—h, Supple- 
mentary Information). Mutant GFI1 proteins accumulate normally, but 
the R412X mutation results ina smaller, less abundant protein (Fig. 1b, 
Extended Data Fig. 1i). On postnatal day 1, only Gfil"’*?" mice exhibit a 
blunted response to neonatal cues driven by gut bacteria’, comparable 
to the exacerbated clinical presentation of SCN in neonatal humans 
(Extended Data Fig. 1j, k). Human GF/1 is predicted to be imprinted’. 
RNAscope analysis with GF/I intronic probes (Extended Data Fig. 11) 
revealed a pattern that was consistent with monoallelic expression”. 
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Fig. 1| GFI1 mutations derived from patients with neutropeniainduce 
steady-state dysgranulopoiesis and broad immune defects in mice. 

a, Schematic of the Gfil locus; locations of mutations introduced by genome 
editing. ZnF, zinc-finger nuclease. b, Immunoblot of adult mouse Lin"? bone 
marrow.c, FACS plots with percentages of total adult peripheral blood, and 
cytospins of FACS-sorted CD11b* LY6G* cells. d, Colony-forming unit (CFU) 
assays performed on Lin"** bone marrow (BM) cells. BFU-E, burst-forming-unit 
erythroid; G, granulocyte; GEMM, granulocyte, erythrocyte, monocyte, 
megakaryocyte; GM, granulocyte-monocyte; M, monocyte. e, FACS analysis of 
adult mouse bone marrow. HSC, haematopoietic stem cell; LSK, Lin"*? SCA-1" 
KIT’. f, Representative images of adult mice and spleens. g, h, Survival of mice 
infected with a median lethal dose (LD,,) of C. albicans (g) or 5x10’ CFUs of S. 
aureus (h). Numbers of mice are in parentheses. i,j, FACS plots (i) and cytospins 
(j) from R412X homozygotes. k, I, Survival of mice infected with an LD; dose of 
C. albicans (k) or 5 x10’ CFU of S. aureus (1). Mouse numbers are in parentheses. 
Data mean +s.e.m. from independent biological replicates inc-e andi. Datain 
brepresent three independent experiments. Images in fare representative of 
two littermate mice for each genotype. *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ****P< 0.0001, 
two-tailed t-test (c—e, i) or two-sided Mantel-Cox test (g,h,k, i). Scale bars, 

10 um (c,j) andicm (f). 


Humaninduced pluripotent stem (iPS) cells with one GF/I*™ allele only 
express the mutant GF/1 allele (Extended Data Fig. 1m), and are blocked 
in granulopoiesis (Extended Data Fig. In, 0). Therefore, to mimic pre- 
dicted human gene regulation, we genetically silenced one Gfil allele" 
and found Gfil®’!”, Gfil’’ and Gfil neonatal mice markedly neu- 
tropenic (Extended Data Fig. 1j, k). Peripheral blood analyses revealed a 
range of neutropenia (Fig. 1c, Extended Data Fig. 2a), and Gfil*””*” and 
Gfil"" mice exhibited monocytosis as a result of cell-intrinsic line- 
age skewing (Fig. 1c, d, Extended Data Fig. 2a-c), supported by a lack 
of mature neutrophils in the bone marrow (Extended Data Fig. 2d-f). 
Gfil*** neutrophils exhibited abnormal or immature morphologies 
(Fig. 1c), which suggests a GFI1 function beyond neutrophil specifica- 
tion. Notably, Gfil, Gfil”* and Gfil*””” mice display steady-state 
SCA-1* emergency granulocyte-monocyte-progenitor (eGMP) gate 
cells” (Extended Data Fig. 3a). However, as with serum from patients 
with SCN“, extensive profiling of Gfil*”“” serum revealed increased 
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levels of G-CSF, but not eGMP-associated inflammatory cytokines 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b, c, Supplementary Information). 

Unlike Gfil” mice, the numbers of phenotypic haematopoietic 
stem cells were normal in GFl1-mutant mice (Fig. le), but the fitness 
of haematopoietic stem cells from Gfil’** mice was defective after 
transplantation. By contrast, haematopoietic stem cells from Gfil**7- 
mice rescue lethal irradiation, but display a modest defect in chimerism 
during transplant (Extended Data Fig. 3d, e). Similar to Gfil” mice", 
Gfil** mutants displayed several defects, including runting, lym- 
phopenia and splenomegaly (Fig. 1f, Extended Data Fig. 2b), and rarely 
survive to adulthood. However, neither Gfil* nor Gfil®*”” mutants 
recapitulate these Gfil’ defects (Extended Data Figs. 2b, 3d, e), so 
we focused on Gfil**” and Gfil**2” mice to isolate GFI1 control of 
granulopoiesis. 

Gfil**"?~ mice were susceptible to Candida albicans, with reduced 
survival and increased pathogen burden (Fig. 1g, Extended Data Fig. 3f). 
By contrast, Gfil**”” and Gfil°"” mice showed increased susceptibil- 
ity to Staphylococcus aureus (Fig. 1h, Extended Data Fig. 3g). Impaired 
host defence in Gfil*””” mice probably does not reflect reduced levels 
of GFI1 protein, because homozygous mutantalleles in Gfil*“""* mice 
partially restored both GFI1 protein levels (Extended Data Fig. 3h) and 
neutrophil numbers (Fig. li) albeit with abnormal morphology (Fig. 1), 
but did not rescue susceptibility to C. albicans and S. aureus (Fig. 1k, |). 
Thus, GFI1 control of granulocyte production is functionally dissoci- 
ated from innate host defence against invasive microbial infection. 


Neutrophil specification and commitment 


First, we established the genomic states encountered during neutro- 
phil granulopoiesis using a novel flow gate (granulocyte-monocyte- 
progenitor and precursor ‘GMP-P’ gate) (Extended Data Fig. 4a), 
with reciprocal expression of the granulocytic marker LY6G 
and the monocytic marker CD115 (encoded by Csfir) based on 
CD11b expression levels (Fig. 2a, b, Extended Data Fig. 4a). His- 
tological forms of flow-cytometry-sorted cells, together with 
fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS) plots of GMP-P gate cells 
from Fucci2 transgenic mice’’, as well as mice bearing Gfil-locus, 
or IRF8 and MYC fluorescent-protein reporter alleles, confirmed 
cells undergoing terminal granulopoiesis (Fig. 2c-e, Extended 
Data Fig. 4a). Notably, Gfil expression is highest in CD11b'"LY6G" 
cells (Fig. 2e). These analyses suggest that CD11b'"LY6G" 
cells are specifying, whereas CD11b"2*LY6G" "2" cells are commit- 
ting to neutrophil granulopoiesis. We captured these cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 4b, c) and incorporated them into previous single-cell RNA 
sequencing (scRNA-seq) datasets’””° (Extended Data Fig. 4d, Supple- 
mentary Information). An unsupervised discovery workflow (ICGS)”” 
(Extended Data Fig. 4c) revealed a notable shift in gene expression 
between early specifying (‘proNeu’), late committed (‘preNeu’) and 
immature neutrophil (‘immNeu’) granulocytic clusters, as well as a 
transitional population (‘preNeu-1’) that expressed both programs. 
The names proNeu, preNeu and immNeu were adapted from ref.”. To 
validate the cluster order, we identified known reciprocal patterns of 
transcription factor genes (/rf8/Gfil, Myc/Mxd1 and Cebpa/Cebpe), as 
well as primary (Elane and Mpo), secondary (Camp, Lcn2 and Ltf), and 
tertiary (Mmp8 and Mmp9) granule protein-encoding genes (Fig. 2f), 
the expression of which was considerably correlated with individual 
clusters (Fig. 2g). We delineated surface markers that are correlated 
with ICGS clusters (Fig. 2h, i, Extended Data Fig. 4e-g) to find those 
that are extinguished (Cd34, Csfirand Kit) or induced (/tgam, Ly6g and 
Cd177). Notably, Vcam1is uniquely expressed in granulocyte-specifying 
cells, as confirmed by flow cytometry analysis plus 3D visualization 
of GMP-P gate cells for CD106 expression (Fig. 2e), which is similar 
to the Gfil-locus reporter (Fig. 2e). Expression of cell cycle genes ter- 
minated in the last cluster (Extended Data Fig. 4h-l), along with an 
overall decrease in expressed genes at the preNeu-1 stage that was 
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Fig. 2| Cell states traversed during commitment to terminal granulopoiesis 
include arare transitional state (bridging specification to commitment). 
a, FACS plot with annotated gates used to sort cells for sCRNA-seq (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a). b, Three-dimensional FACS plot of GMP-P gate (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a).c, Quantified histological forms of FACS-sorted cells (from gates ina). 
d, Schematic of fluorescent cell cycle reporter and representative FACS plots 
of GMP-P gate from Fucci2 transgenic mice. e, Three-dimensional FACS plots of 
bone marrowisolated from adult mice bearing Gfil-locus, IRF8 or MYC 
fluorescent-protein reporters, or VCAMI1(CD106) expression. Events are 
pseudocoloured for CD11b expression. f, Bar chart displaying incidence and 
amplitude for selected genes (Fluidigm C1) (Extended Data Fig. 4c) (n=509 
cells). ICGS clusters are annotated (top), and FACS gates are annotated 
(bottom). g, Heat map of correlation between gene expression and each 


independent of the number of reads per cell (Extended Data Fig. 4m), 
which suggests that global transcriptional silencing is concomitant 
with granulocytic commitment. 

To directly link GMP-P flow gates (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 4a) to 
cell clusters (Extended Data Fig. 4c), we performed cellular indexing 
of transcriptomes and epitopes by sequencing (CITE-seq)' (Fig. 2), 
Extended Data Fig. 5a). We supervised analysis of the CITE-seq data 
using centroids of ICGS clusters” (Extended Data Fig. 4c) to classify 
the newly captured cells (Extended Data Fig. Sb-e), which replicated 
mixed-lineage and specifying cell states (including multi-lineage 
primed”, /rf8-expressing GMP subpopulation 2” and preNeu-1 tran- 
sitional populations) (Extended Data Fig. 5b, d) with no apparent 
sex-based bias in any cluster (Extended Data Fig. 5b, bottom). The 
expression of myeloid-associated, cell cycle and surface-marker genes 
in the CITE-seq data displayed similar trends (compare Fig. 2f, g and 
Extended Data Fig. 4h, ito Extended Data Fig. 5f-i). Transformed counts 
of antibody-dependent tags (ADTs) revealed patterns that closely 
resembled FACS data (compare Extended Data Fig. 5a with Extended 
Data Fig. 5e). Notably, surface expression of LY6G is discordant with 
the underlying processes, creating overlap between clusters of neu- 
trophil progenitors and immature neutrophils. Plotting ICGS clusters 
or individual genes (significantly correlated with clusters) illustrates 
a similar progression through the CD11b versus LY6G plots (Fig. 2j, k, 


Maturation 


displayed cluster (MarkerFinder). h, Bar chart displaying selected genes (cells 
as inf). i, Heat map of correlation between gene expression and each displayed 
cluster (MarkerFinder).j, k, Plots of ADT unique molecular identifier (UMI) 
counts (10x Genomics technology) (Extended Data Fig. 5b, e),in which grey 
indicates all captured cells. Inj, red identifies cells within ICGS clusters (right). 
Ink, red or blue indicates the top 1% of cells expressing the indicated gene(s). 

I, URD pseudotime analysis (of data in Extended Data Fig. 5b), and 
transcriptional features, or normalized Z-scores of enriched biological 
processes (of data in Extended Data Fig. 4c). Dataina, b, d,e are representative 
of three independent biological replicates. Data inc represent cumulative total 
cell numbers from one experiment using cells pooled from three male mice. 
Data ing and idisplay Pearson correlation values. CMP, common myeloid 
progenitor; LK, CD34", Lin"®? KIT’ SCA-1"* CD34". 


Extended Data Fig. 5j, k). Plotting the top 1% of cells expressing Gfil, 
Irf8, Csfir, Myc, Mxd1, Cebpa, Cebpe and Vcam1 (Fig. 2k) confirmed 
the trajectory, which was further evidenced using pseudotemporal 
ordering with URD” (Fig. 21, top). Clusters were confirmed in a pub- 
lished dataset” (Extended Data Fig. 51), and reconciled to reported 
neutrophil progenitor subsets (NMP, NeuP”, preNeu?° and NeP??) 
using 13 of the surface markers used to identify them. Notably, NMP, 
NeuP, preNeu and NeP are not pure populations and span several ICGS 
clusters (Extended Data Fig. 5m, n). Next, we identified key pathways 
and biological processes that are dynamically regulated during terminal 
granulopoiesis (Fig. 21, Extended Data Fig. 41). Specification and com- 
mitment are accompanied by distinct biological processes inducing 
withdrawal from the cell cycle, and a general collapse of gene expres- 
sion concurrent with the sequential induction of expression of innate 
immune effector genes (Fig. 21). 


Mutation affects cell states differently 


Given references for granulopoietic genomic states, we could now 
determine the transcriptional deregulation underlying the Gfil*2”- 
defects in neutrophil production and function. We extended CITE-seq 
and datacomplementary Fluidigm captures to granulocyte-monocyte 
progenitors (GMPs) from Gfil*” and Gfil**?” mice’ (Extended Data 
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Fig. 3 | A single mutation in a lineage-determining transcription factor 
differentially affects target gene expression in distinct cell states. a, Heat 
map of differential expression (cellHarmony).scRNA-seq libraries from Gfil*””*- 
and Gfil’” mice were analysed (10x Genomics gene expression modified-GMP 
gate and LY6G"*" GMP-P gate), then restricted to GFI1 ChIP-seq targets (841 out 
of 1,462 total), and genes commonly deregulated across 10x Genomics and 
Fluidigm platforms are displayed (right) (Extended Data Fig. 6k). Each row 
representsa single gene, each column denotes the fold difference, and enriched 
Gene Ontology terms (left). b, Differential cicero gene activity scores correlated 


Figs. 4b, 6a-k, 7a—-d and http://www.altanalyze.org/ICGS/Neutrophil/). 
Next, we applied a computational workflow (cellHarmony’) (Extended 
Data Fig. 6b) to assign GFl1-mutant cells to ICGS2 (ref. 7”)-extended 
clusters to determine differential gene expression. Most Gfil*””” GMPs 
are monocytic progenitors (51% by CITE-seq, 55% by Fluidigm), with an 
approximately threefold increase compared with Gfil’” or Gfil’" cells. 
Few cells were assigned beyond the proNeu-1 cluster (6.5-fold decrease) 
(Extended Data Figs. 6c, d, 7b, c). However, capturing rare Gfil*?” 
CD11b"2" GMP-Ps (Extended Data Fig. 6a) revealed cells within each of 
the granulocytic clusters (Extended Data Figs. 6c-e, 7b, c) exhibiting 
transcriptional profiles resembling that of wild-type GMP-Ps (Extended 
Data Fig. 4c), including known myeloid, cell-cycle and surface-marker 
genes (Extended Data Fig. 6f). Notably, of GFI1 targets defined by chro- 
matin immunoprecipitation followed by high-throughput sequencing 
(ChIP-seq)” (57% of differentially expressed genes), only aminority are 
disrupted across all clusters (see Gfil, Mpo, Irf8and Mmp8 expression in 
Extended Data Fig. 6f). Instead, using either 10x Genomics or Fluidigm 
technology, most deregulated expression occurs during specification 
or in specific clusters (Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 6k). 

To understand the underlying gene regulatory mechanisms, we per- 
formed single-cell assay for transposase-accessible chromatin using 
sequencing (scATAC-seq) on modified-GMP-gate cells from Gfil’”* 
and Gfil*#?”*#* mice (Extended Data Fig. 7e-j). The scATAC-seq clus- 
ters were aligned to CITE-seq cell populations (Extended Data Fig. 7e, 
f) using label transfer in Seurat3* (consistent with SNAP-ATAC?’) 
(Extended Data Fig. 7i), and cluster-specific ATAC peaks were associated 
with lineage-specific genes and sequential neutrophil programming 
(Extended Data Fig. 7k, Supplementary Information). We computed 
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(top) or anticorrelated (bottom) with scRNA-seq differentially expressed genes 
(from a). c, Heat maps of scATAC-seq pseudo-bulk data from GFI1- and 
GFI1(R412X)-bound loci (black bars on left, and Extended Data Fig. 8e). ICGS 
clusters (top). Each rowisa gene locus (right). d, Top, schematic of the /rf8 locus 
displaying scATAC-seq pseudobulk accessibility with regions bound by GFI1 
shaded (top). Bottom, ChIP-seq reads. ICGS clusters (left). WT, wild type.e, FACS 
plots and representative cytospins of FACS-sorted CD11b* LY6G* cells from adult 
mouse peripheral blood. Ine, dataaremean+s.e.m. fromindependent biological 
replicates. *P< 0.05, two-tailed t-test. Scale bars, 10 um. 


differentially accessible loci (cicero gene-activity scores), identified 
regions that correlated or anti-correlated with differential gene expres- 
sion (Fig. 3b), and inferred dynamic changes in transcription factor 
activity (Extended Data Fig. 71). Accessible DNA in Gfil*”*”"** clusters 
were differentially enriched for GFll and IRF8 motifs, which suggests 
that mutant GFI1(R412X) is unable to silence them. Notably, zinc-finger 
6 is dispensable for DNA binding in vitro”’, which we confirmed for 
GFI1(R412X) (Extended Data Fig. 8a—e). Moreover, Gfil*#*”*#* ChIP-seq 
onsorted GMPs revealed most loci normally bound by GFI1 (Extended 
Data Fig. 8f). However, although GFI1-target loci demonstrate dynamic 
chromatin accessibility in wild-type cells (Fig. 3c, left), these patterns 
are disrupted in Gfil*#”””"*" cells, including /rf8 (Fig. 3c, right, 3d, 
Extended Data Fig. 8g-l). Thus, occupancy of GFI1(R412X) is not asso- 
ciated with normal dynamic regulation of chromatin accessibility. 

We noted GFI1(R412X) deregulation of both /rf8 expression and 
GFl1-bound chromatin accessibility (Fig. 3a, c, d, Extended Data 
Fig. 6f, k), so we limited /rf8 alleles. Similar to cells from mice with a 
homozygous mutation (Gfil*#*”*"*) in which IRF8-GFP expression 
was repressed and granulopoietic specification was partially rescued 
(Fig. li, Extended Data Fig. 9a-f), Gfil**”” Irf8"” mice display a partial 
rescue of neutrophil production (Fig. 3e, Extended Data Fig. 9a—d). 
However, neutrophils from Gfil*#?"""™* and Gfil®*"" Irfs” still exhibit 
abnormal morphologies (Figs. Ic, j, 3e). 


Rescuing neutropenia but not function 


To determine the genes underlying genetic rescue, we extended 
Fluidigm captures to genetically rescued GMP-gate cells (Extended 
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bi-potential monocytic-granuloctyic intermediates; MDP,monocytedendritic (right), and their dynamic expression across wild-type mouse clusters (left). 
cell progenitor; Mono, monocytic; Multi-Lin-2, multi-lineage progenitor 2; MP, h, Enriched biological processes from genes ing. Black dots denote control 


monocyte-committed progenitor; proNeu-1 (or proNeu-2), neutrophil versus female; red dots denote changes conserved to control versus male. TF, 
progenitor; preNeu-l (or preNeu-2, preNeu-3), neutrophil precursor; immNeu, transcription factor. i, Volcano plot displaying SWATH proteomics data. Black 
immature neutrophil. b, Joint UMAP projection of CITE-seq data from the dots denote differential proteins between Gfil*”?*” and Gfil” neutrophils. Red 
indicated genotypes. Each dot represents one cell, and cluster identity is dots denote change conserved in Gfil*””*”, Gfi1*" and Gfil®#?*/#* 
colour-coded (cellHarmony) to highlight genetic repair (Gfil*“*""* and neutrophils. j,k, Oxidative burst in purified neutrophils from mouse bone 
Gfil*#? Irf8) (Extended Data Fig. 7b). Eryth, erythrocytic; immNeu, marrow (j) or human peripheral blood (k). Datainjand kare mean +s.e.m. from 
immature neutrophil; Meg, megakaryocytic. c, d, Heat map of gene expression independent biological replicates. *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ****P< 0.0001, 

that is genetically repaired (c) or not genetically repaired (d) ineachcluster two-tailed t-test forjandk. 


Data Figs. 4b, 9g-l) and CITE-seq of modified-GMP-gate cells to all Using cluster-specific comparisons between groups in both datasets, 
mice (Fig. 4a-f, Extended Data Figs. 5c, 7b, d). Joint embedding of |weidentified genes that are transcriptionally repaired by both genetic 
CITE-seq datasets into a single uniform manifold approximationand _ rescues (Fig. 4c, Extended Data Fig. 9k) and those that are not repaired 
projection (UMAP) reveals similar embedding of cell populationsin by either genetic rescue (Fig. 4d, Extended Data Fig. 91). Notably, genes 
Gfil’*, Gfil’’ and Gfil**°"" mice. All GFI1(R412X) mutants displaya enriched in processes that control neutrophil chemotaxis, NADPH oxi- 
markedly altered trajectory (Fig. 4b), but geneticrescueincreased dation, defence response, translation, and chromosome condensation 
the fraction of granulocytic-specifying cells (Fig.4b, Extended Data were not repaired (Fig. 4f, Extended Data Fig. 91). Indeed, GFI1(R412X) 
Figs. 7b, 9j). Similarly, ADT expression was only subtly different | mutant neutrophils did not condense their chromatin (Figs. 1c, j, 3e). 

between Gfil*”*, Gfil’’ and Gfil°"”; however, Gfil*#” and genetic Next, we captured neutrophils from patients with SCN and 
rescues showed modest but consistent ADT perturbationinLY6G, age-matched donor controls (Fluidigm Clv4) (Extended Data Fig. 10, 
CD55, CD106, CD115 and F4/80 expression (Fig. 4a, Extended Data Supplementary Information). Differentially expressed genes inSCNare 
Fig. 7b, d). dynamically expressed during normal mouse granulopoiesis (Fig. 4g), 
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and enriched for many of the same GFI1-ZnF6-dependent biologi- 
cal processes (for example, translation, neutrophil chemotaxis and 
defence response) (Fig. 4h). 

To validate defects in translation, we performed SWATH” proteomic 
analysis on purified bone marrow neutrophils. Dissimilar to their 
increased gene expression (Extended Data Fig. 6f), we find loss of neutro- 
phil granule protein expression (for example, CAMP, MMP8 and MMP9) in 
all GFl1l-mutant neutrophils (Fig. 4i). In addition, levels of NADPH oxidase 
complex proteins were low (Fig. 4i), which manifested as a blunted oxi- 
dative burst response in vitro (Fig. 4j). Patients with SCN display innate 
immune defects despite G-CSF therapy”, and their neutrophils exhibit 
deregulated genes involved in innate immune functions (Fig. 4h), which 
suggests that their cytokine-rescued neutrophils may be functionally 
defective. Similar to GFl1-mutant mouse neutrophils (which are also 
produced under conditions of high G-CSF) (Extended Data Fig. 3b), we 
found that peripheral blood neutrophils from patients with SCN exhib- 
ited a blunted oxidative burst response (Fig. 4k). Our findings provide 
evidence that genetic or cytokine rescue of granulocyte specification 
is not sufficient to rescue post-commitment innate effector programs. 


Discussion 


Delineating disease-associated genetic variation is the focus of inten- 
sive research; however, determining which sequence alterations are 
pathogenic requires the generation and analysis of genetic models. 
Exploiting models to resolve the pathobiological effect of mutations 
is limited by both technology and our understanding of normal biol- 
ogy. Here we describe a transferable workflow that can be harnessed 
to answer developmental questions across disciplines. Our results 
suggest that such analyses can reveal cell-state-specific effects of muta- 
tions (probably due to accompanying changes in the composition 
of transcription factors and chromatin accessibility at their target 
genes), with direct consequences for attempts to repair defects. This 
has important implications for the study of congenital and acquired 
genetic changes, especially cancers that are multiclonal. Moreover, this 
approach could be extended to the analysis of the therapeutic effect of 
new small molecules, in which bulk cell analyses or current single-cell 
analytic pipelines might gloss over rare but important cell states. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized. The investigators were blinded to 
allocation for C. albicans and S. aureus experiments. 


Human samples 

De-identified clinical data and peripheral blood from healthy donors 
or neutropenic patients was obtained at Cincinnati Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center through informed consent under an approved Institu- 
tional Review Board research protocol. 


Mice 
Irf8°e? mice’, Gfil4??*4°?3 mice", Rosa26" mice’ and Irfs"7"™ mice” 
were maintained on a C57BL/6 background, and Ptprc* (Boy) mice were 
purchased from Jackson Laboratories. Mice were maintained under 
specific pathogen-free conditions by Cincinnati Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center (CCHMC) Veterinary Services and all procedures were 
approved by the Children’s Hospital Research Foundation Institutional 
Animal Care and Use Committee (Protocol Number IACUC2017-0021). 
To generate Gfil”*5, Gfi1X??* and Gfil®* mice, two pairs of ZFN 
RNAs that recognize target sites flanking Gfil coding exon 6 were 
designed and generated by Millipore-Sigma (Genome Editing divi- 
sion). mRNAs encoding site-specific ZFNs (50 ng pI) were intro- 
duced into one-cell mouse oocytes by standard pronuclear injection 
approach, and injected oocytes were transferred to a pseudo preg- 
nant surrogate mother. To introduce specific mutations, oocytes 
were co-injected with ZFN mRNAs as well as a homologous donor 
construct (2 ng ml’) containing the R412X mutation. Positive 
founder pups were identified using mutation-specific primers and 
mated to C57BL/6 mice to generate stable heritable knock-in lines. 
Constructs consisted of 1.5-kb 5’ and 0.8-kb 3’ arms of homology 
flanking the mutant Gfil exon 6. The ZFN target sequences used were: 
5’-GTCCCCTTCACCTTCCT TcccggaGCTGCTGGAGGAGATGAA-3’ and 
5’-CGTTGCGACCCACATGCTCTtgctaaCAGCTGGCTAAG-3’, in which 
the capital letters denote nucleotides actually bound by right and left 
ZFN proteins. Positive founders and subsequent progeny were geno- 
typed by PCR using the primers: 5’-CAGAAAGCACACAGGCTTCA-3’ 
and 5’-GATGAGCTT TGCACACTGGA-3’ then subsequent restriction 
enzyme digestion using BamHI for Gfil****5, Kpnl for Gfil’°* and EcoRI 
for Gfil**”*, Expression of the mutant alleles was confirmed by TOPO 
cloning/TOP10 transformation (Thermo Fisher) of RT-PCR products 
generated using the same primers that were used for genotyping, fol- 
lowed by Sanger sequencing of individual clones with T3 and T7 primers 
and analysis using ApE (v.2.0.49.0). The Gfil**™ mouse line is available 
from The Jackson Laboratory as JAX stock 035156. 


Flow cytometry and cell sorting 

Mice were euthanized using carbon dioxide followed by cervical dis- 
location. Peripheral blood was collected into EDTA-coated tubes, and 
hind limb bones (femurs, tibias and the iliac crest) were obtained imme- 
diately after euthanasia and stored in cold FACS buffer (1% FBS, 0.01% 
NaN, in DPBS) under sterile conditions. Bones were flushed using a 
syringe for transplantation or crushed using a mortar and pestle for 
all other applications, then passed through a 40-pm cell strainer (BD) 
to obtain single-cell suspensions for downstream applications. Before 
analytical flow cytometry, erythrocytes were lysed using ACK buffer 
(Gibco), and cells were washed in FACS buffer and resuspended in FACS 
buffer containing DAPI (Thermo Fisher) or 7-AAD (BD). Flowcytometry 
analyses were conducted ona FACS LSRII or FACS LSRFortessa (BD) and 
analysed using FlowJo software. 

To enrich for mouse stem/progenitor populations, freshly isolated 
bone marrow cells were incubated with CD117 Microbeads or with 
components of the Mouse Lineage Depletion kit and separated on 
an AutoMACS Pro separator (Miltenyi) according to manufacturer's 


specifications. Alternatively, mouse LSK cells were purified by first 
using the SCA-1 Multisort Kit (Miltenyi) for separation onan AUtoMACS 
Proseparator then cells were subsequently incubated with CD117 micro- 
beads and separated again on an AutoMACS Pro separator. Mouse 
bone marrow neutrophils were isolated using the EasySep Mouse Neu- 
trophil Enrichment Kit (Stem Cell Technologies) according to manu- 
facturer’s specifications. Human peripheral blood neutrophils were 
enriched from whole blood using the EasySep Direct Human Neutrophil 
Isolation Kit (StemCell Technologies) according to manufacturer’s 
specifications. 


Peripheral blood analysis 

Peripheral blood cells were stained in FACS buffer with a mix of anti- 
bodies: CD16/CD32 (clone 2.4G2, BD), CD3-APC (clone 145-2C11, BD), 
CD45R-PE (clone RA3-6B2, BD), CD11b-PacificBlue (clone M1/70, Bio- 
Legend), and Ly6g-PerCP-Cy5S.5 (clone 1A8, BioLegend). For analysis of 
transplant chimaeras, cells were also stained with CD45.1-BV605 (clone 
A20, Biolegend) and CD45.2-AlexaFluor700 (clone 104, Biolegend). To 
quantify neonatal mouse blood numbers, samples were supplemented 
with 5.24-"m AccuCount blank particles (Spherotech) immediately 
before analysis. To purify peripheral blood neutrophils for cytospin 
analysis, cell sorting was performed on a FACSAria II (BD) and cells 
were collected in a solution of DPBS plus 50% FBS (Atlanta Biologicals). 


Mature myeloid bone marrow analysis 

Whole bone marrow cells were stained in FACS buffer with a mix of 
antibodies CD16/CD32 (clone 2.4G2, BD), Ly6B.2-AlexaFluor647 (clone 
7/4, Bio-Rad), and F4-80-AlexaFluor488 (clone Cl:A3-1, Bio-Rad) for 
30 min onice. 


Haematopoietic stem-cell analysis 

Whole bone marrow cells were stained for 30 min on ice with a 
cocktail of antibodies: Fc Block (BD), biotin-conjugated anti-CD3e 
(clone 145-2C11, BioLegend), biotin-conjugated anti-CD4 (clone 
RM4-5, Thermo Fisher), biotin-conjugated anti-CD8 (clone 53-6.7), 
biotin-conjugated anti-CD11b (clone M1/70, BD), biotin-conjugated 
anti-CD19 (clone 6.D5, BioLegend), biotin-conjugated anti-CD127 (clone 
B12-1, BD), biotin-conjugated anti-B220 (clone RA3-6B2, BioLegend), 
biotin-conjugated anti-Grl1 (clone RB6-8C5, BD), and biotin-conjugated 
anti-Ter119 (clone TER-119, BioLegend). Cells were then washed twice 
with FACS buffer and incubated on ice overnight with a cocktail of 
antibodies; streptavidin-APC-Cy7 (BD), APC-conjugated anti-CD117 
(clone 2B8, BioLegend), PE-Cy7-conjugated anti-SCA-1 (clone D7, BD), 
FITC-conjugated anti-CD34 (clone RAM34, BD), PacificBlue-conjugated 
anti-CD48 (clone HM48-1, BioLegend), PE-conjugated anti-CD135 (clone 
A2F10, BioLegend) and Brilliant Violet 510-conjugated anti-CD150 
(clone TC15-12F12.2, BioLegend). 


Myeloid progenitor analysis 

Before FACS sorting, Miltenyi AutoMacs CD117-enriched bone mar- 
row cells were stained for 1h at room temperature protected from 
light with a mix of antibodies: PerCP-eFluor710-conjugated anti-CD16/ 
CD32 (clone 93, Thermo Fisher), biotin-conjugated anti-CD3e 
(clone 145-2C11, BioLegend), biotin-conjugated anti-CD4 (clone 
RM4-5, Thermo Fisher), biotin-conjugated anti-CD8 (clone 53-6.7), 
biotin-conjugated anti-CD11b (clone M1/70, BD), biotin-conjugated 
anti-CD19 (clone 6.D5, BioLegend), biotin-conjugated anti-CD127 (clone 
B12-1, BD), biotin-conjugated anti-B220 (clone RA3-6B2, BioLegend), 
biotin-conjugated anti-Gr1 (clone RB6-8CS, BD), biotin-conjugated 
anti-Ter119 (clone TER-119, BioLegend), Brilliant Violet 421-conjugated 
anti-CD34 (clone RAM34, BD), APC-conjugated anti-CD117 (clone 2B8, 
BioLegend), and PE-Cy7-conjugated anti-SCA-1 (clone D7, BD). Cells 
were then washed twice with FACS buffer and incubated for 15 min at 
room temperature with streptavidin-APC-Cy7 (BD). Cells were washed 
once in FACS buffer, and resuspended in FACS buffer for cell sorting. 
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Cell sorting was performed ona FACSAria II (BD) and cells were col- 
lected ina solution of DPBS plus 50% FBS (Atlanta Biologicals). 


GMP-P gate 

Before FACS sorting, CD117-enriched bone marrow cells were stained 
for 1h at room temperature protected from light with a mix of anti- 
bodies: PerCP-eFluor710-conjugated anti-CD16/CD32 (clone 93, 
Thermo Fisher), biotin-conjugated anti-CD3e (clone 145-2C11, Bio- 
Legend), biotin-conjugated anti-CD4 (clone RM4-5, Thermo Fisher), 
biotin-conjugated anti-CD8 (clone 53-6.7), biotin-conjugated 
anti-CD19 (clone 6.D5, BioLegend), biotin-conjugated anti-CD127 
(clone B12-1, BD), biotin-conjugated anti-B220 (clone RA3-6B2, Bio- 
Legend), biotin-conjugated anti-Ter119 (clone TER-119, BioLegend), 
AlexaFluor700-conjugated anti-CD11b (clone M1/70, BioLegend), 
Brilliant Violet 785-conjugated anti-LY6C (clone HK1.4, BioLegend), 
FITC-conjugated anti-LY6G (clone 1A8, BioLegend), Brilliant Vio- 
let 421-conjugated anti-CD34 (clone RAM34, BD), APC-conjugated 
anti-CD117 (clone 2B8, BioLegend), and Brilliant Violet 605-conjugated 
anti-CD115 (clone T38-320, BD). Cells were then washed twice with 
FACS buffer and incubated for 15 min at room temperature with 
streptavidin-APC-Cy7 (BD). Cells were washed once in FACS buffer, 
and resuspended in FACS buffer for cell sorting. Cell sorting was per- 
formed ona FACSAria II (BD) and cells were collected in a solution of 
DPBS plus 50% FBS (Atlanta Biologicals). 


Alternative GMP-P gate (incorporating additional markers) 
Alternatively, before analysis, CD117-enriched bone marrow cells were 
stained for 1h at room temperature protected from light with a mix of 
antibodies: Brilliant UV 395-conjugated anti-CD16/CD32 (clone 93, BD), 
biotin-conjugated anti-CD3e (clone145-2C11, BioLegend), biotin-conjugated 
anti-CD4 (clone RM4-5, Thermo Fisher), biotin-conjugated anti-CD8 
(clone 53-6.7), biotin-conjugated anti-CD19 (clone 6.D5, BioLegend), 
biotin-conjugated anti-CD127 (clone B12-1, BD), biotin-conjugated 
anti-B220 (clone RA3-6B2, BioLegend), biotin-conjugated anti-Ter119 
(clone TER-119, BioLegend), PE-Cy7-conjugated anti-CD11b (clone M1/70, 
BioLegend), Brilliant Violet 785-conjugated anti-LY6C (clone HK1.4, Bio- 
Legend), PerCP-Cy5.5-conjugated anti-LY6G (clone 1A8, BioLegend), Bril- 
liant Violet 421-conjugated anti-CD34 (clone RAM34, BD), Brilliant Violet 
650-conjugated anti-CD117 (clone 2B8, BioLegend), and Brilliant Violet 
605-conjugated anti-CD115 (clone T38-320, BD). Further analyses were 
performed by also individually staining cells with the following antibod- 
ies: PE-conjugated anti-CD18 (clone M18/2, BioLegend), PE-conjugated 
anti-CD27 (clone LG.3A10, BioLegend), PE-conjugated anti-CD55 (clone 
RIKO-3, BioLegend), PE-conjugated anti-CD84 (clone mCD84.7, BioLeg- 
end), Alexa Fluor 700-conjugated anti-CD177 (clone1171A, R&D Systems), 
PE-conjugated anti-CD106 (Vcam1, clone 429, BioLegend), PE-conjugated 
anti-CD217 (IL-17R, clone PAJ-17R, Thermo Fisher). Cells were then washed 
twice with FACS buffer and incubated for 15 min at room temperature with 
streptavidin-APC-Cy7 (BD). 


Cell culture and viral transduction 

Lentiviral particles were generated as described previously®. In brief, 
Lenti-X 293T cells (Clontech) were seeded one day before transfection 
with individual expression vectors (pLVX-EFla-IRES-Puro base vector, 
Clontech), the lentiviral packaging plasmid A8.9, and envelope plasmid 
VSV-G using Transit-LT1 (Mirus) according to manufacturer instruc- 
tions. Growth medium was changed the next day. Virus-containing 
supernatant was collected 48 and 72 h after transfection, pooled and 
concentrated via ultracentrifugation over a 20% sucrose cushion, then 
aliquoted and frozen at —80 °C. 

Freshly isolated mouse LSK bone marrow cells were cultured in IMDM 
(ThermoFisher Scientific) supplemented with 100 U mI" penicillin- 
streptomycin (ThermoFisher Scientific), 10% BIT (StemCell Technolo- 
gies), 20 ng mIIL-3, 20 ng mI IL-6, and 50 ng mI SCF (Miltenyi) with 
lentiviral particles overnight at 37 °C, 5% CO,. Medium was changed and 


supplemented with 1.5 pg mI puromycin (Invivogen) 48 h after trans- 
duction, and the IRF8-GFP levels were determined by FACS 72 h later. 


RNAscope imaging 

Human CD34’ cells were isolated from either G-CSF-mobilized periph- 
eral blood or fresh bone marrow aspirate using Clini MACS CD34+ 
(Miltenyi, 130-017-501) or FACS sorting. Cells were fixed with 4% neutral 
buffered formalin at 37 °C for hand cyto-centrifuged onto SuperFrost 
Plus Slides (Fisher Scientific, 12-550-15). Samples were then processed 
according to the RNAscope V2 User Manual (ACDBio). Channel 1 of the 
3-plex Negative Control Probe (ACDBio, 320871), probing for the bacte- 
rial gene dabB, was developed to determine background fluorescence. 
Negligible fluorescent signal was generated by this probe inall samples. 
Channel 1 of experimental probes for POLR2A intron 1 (ACDBio, 588751), 
GF/1 intron 3 (ACDBio, 575371), and GF/1 intron 6 (ACDBio, 588761) were 
also developed. Samples were stained using the Opal 570 reagent (Per- 
kin Elmer, FP1488001KT) at a dilution of 1:1,500. Slides were imaged 
with a Nikon Al confocal on an Eclipse TiE inverted microscope witha 
60x Plan Apo IR DIC-Water Immersion objective. Z-stacks were acquired 
with a 0.11-"m pixel size and 0.25-um Z interval. Z-stacked data were 
analysed using Imaris 9 with transcripts per cell defined using ‘spot’ 
detection. Transcripts per cell were quantified using Imaris XT MatLab 
algorithms. Cells with no transcripts were excluded from final analysis. 
Images shown are maximum intensity projections of Z-stacks. 


GFI1(R412X) iPS cell generation and differentiation 

iPS cell lines were generated as described previously*. CRISPR-Cas9 was 
used to introduce the R412X mutation to the GF/1 locus of aniPS cellline 
(iPSC286C11) derived from a healthy individual. A guide RNA targeting 
the last intron of GF/1 (5’°-GTGACTCCGTTCTAATTCAG-3’) was designed 
according to the web tool (http://CRISPOR.org) and cloned into a modi- 
fied pX458 vector (Addgene 48138) that expresses an optimized sgRNA 
scaffold and a high-fidelity eSpCas9(1.1)-2A-GFP. The editing activity of 
the plasmid was validated in HEK293T cells by T7E1 assay. The donor 
plasmid was constructed by inserting the DNA fragments containing 
desired mutations and homologous arms to a pUCS7 vector carrying a 
loxP-flanked EFla-GFP-2A-Puro cassette™. For gene editing, a single-cell 
suspension of iPSC286C11 cells was prepared using accutase and 0.75 x 10° 
cells were reverse-transfected in a 12-well Matrigel-coated dish with 0.6 
pg of the gRNA-containing pX458 vector, 0.6 pg of donor plasmid, and 
0.18 pg of pRetroSuper-p53sh (a gift fromJ. Mulloy) using the manu- 
facturer’s recommended protocol (TransIT-LT1; Mirus). One day after 
transfection, mTeSr1 containing 1 pg mI puromycin was added to cells 
for 48 hto eliminate non-transfected cells. Five days after transfection, 
a single-cell suspension of surviving cells was prepared using accutase. 
Cells were replated at 0.25 x 10° per well ina matrigel-coated 6-well dish 
and cultured for 4 days in mTeSRI1 containing 10% CloneR (StemCell Tech- 
nologies), using the manufacturer’s recommended protocol. Cells were 
subsequently fed daily with mTeSRI1 containing 1 pg mI“ puromycin fora 
further 1-2 weeks before colonies with stereotypical iPS cell morphology 
were manually excised and expanded for genotyping. Correctly targeted 
clones were identified by PCR, enzyme digestion and Sanger sequencing 
and confirmed to have normal karyotype. To remove the loxP-flanked 
EFla-GFP-2a-Puro cassette, cells were incubated with TAT-Cre recombi- 
nase according to manufacturer's recommendations (Millipore Sigma). 
GFP cells were subsequently purified by FACS sorting. 

Granulocytes were generated from iPS cells using a three-step dif- 
ferentiation process. First, CD34*CD45* haematopoietic progenitors 
were derived using the STEMdiff haematopoietic kit (Stem Cell Tech- 
nologies). Floating CD34*°CD45" cells were collected and cultured in 
RPMI 164.0 medium (Gibco) containing 10% FBS (Hyclone), 50 ng mI 
SCF, 10 ng mI IL-3 and 10 ng ml GM-CSF (Peprotech) and cultured 
for 5 days. After 5 days, culture medium was transitioned to RPMI 1640 
medium supplemented with 10% FBS and 50 ng mI G-CSF (Peprotech) 
and cultured for another 5 days. Cells were stained with PE-conjugated 


anti-CD45 (clone HI30, BD), APC-conjugated anti-CD34 (clone 581, BD), 
APC-Cy7-conjugated anti-CD11B (clone ICRF44, BD), Vioblue-conjugated 
anti-CD14 (clone REA599, Miltenyi), and PE-Cy7-conjugated anti-CD16 
(clone REA423, Miltenyi) before FACS analysis. To analyse GF/I expres- 
sion, cells were lysed in TriZol (Thermo Fisher) and total RNA was reverse 
transcribed using the High-Capacity cDNA Reverse Transcription Kit 
(Applied Biosystems). Amplification of cDNA was performed using GoTaq 
Green Master Mix (Promega) using 5’-CAGGAACGGAGCTT TGACTG-3’ 
and 5’-GAAGGAGGAGCAACCTGGTA-3’ primers before sequencing using 
5’-CAAGAGGTCATCCACACTGTC-3’ or 5’-TCTGGAAAGTCAGAAG GGAGT- 
3’ primers. 


Immunoblot analysis 

Freshly isolated Lin"? bone marrow cells were lysed in Laemmli buffer, 
briefly sonicated, and boiled at 100 °C for 5 min before being subjected 
to SDS-PAGE. The resolved proteins were transferred onto nitrocellu- 
lose membranes (GE Healthcare) that were subsequently blocked in 5% 
nonfat dried milk (Carnation) in TBS-T (0.1% Tween 20, Sigma Aldrich) 
for 1h at room temperature with agitation. After washes with TBS-T, 
membranes were incubated overnight at 4 °C with agitation ina solution 
of 5% BSA Fraction V/TBS-T (Fisher Scientific) containing goat anti-Gfil 
(R&D Systems) antibody diluted at 1:1,000. After a wash with TBS-T, mem- 
branes were incubated for 2 h at room temperature with agitation ina 
solution of 2% non-fat dried milk in TBS-T containing a1:5,000 dilution 
of HRP-conjugated anti-goat secondary antibody (Invitrogen). Follow- 
ing three washes with TBS-T, chemiluminescent detection of blotted 
proteins was performed using ECL (Thermo Fisher) and detected using 
X-ray film (Lab Scientific). Next, membranes were washed thoroughly 
in TBS-T, then stripped in Restore Plus (Thermo Fisher) for 10 min at 
room temperature with agitation. After washing in TBS-T, membranes 
were blocked as before, and incubated as described above with a 1:5,000 
dilution of mouse anti-B-actin (Sigma Aldrich) and then a1:10,000 dilu- 
tion of HRP-conjugated anti-mouse secondary antibody (GE Healthcare) 
before chemiluminescent detection was achieved as before. 


Cytospin 

Freshly prepared cells were diluted in 200 pl of FACS buffer and spun 
onto VWR VistaVision Histobond slides (VWR) for 3 min at 900 rpm 
using a Cytospin 4 apparatus (Thermo Scientific). Slides were then 
fixed and stained using the Camco stain pak (Cambridge Diagnostic 
Products), and once dry, sealed using Cytoseal 60 (Thermo Scientific) 
and microscope cover glass (Globe Scientific). 


CFU unit assays 

Freshly isolated Lin"? or KIT* cells were plated at 1,000 cells mI in 
M3434 (StemCell Technologies) and the differential colony number 
was determined 7 days later. 


Bone marrow transplantation 

A single-cell suspension of 1 x 10° unfractionated bone marrow cells 
from 6-week-old mice (CD45.2) was injected into lethally irradiated 
(11.75 Gy) CD45.1 congenic recipients. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


scRNA-seq, CITE-seq, SCATAC-seq and ChIP-seq data are deposited 
as Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) SuperSeries GSE120409 and in 
Synapse (https://www.synapse.org/#!Synapse:syn16806696). Prot- 
eomic data are available via ProteomeXchange (www.ebi.ac.uk/pride/ 
archive/) with identifier PXDO10943. Extensive processed and primary 
data are provided and organized in Synapse, including 10x Genomics 
count matrices, Fluidigm expression, single-cell populations, qual- 
ity control metrics, 10x Genomics Cell Ranger outputs (Summary 
report and loupe browser files), genomic coordinate peak files and 
differential expression results (cellHarmony). 


Code availability 


All described code is provided in Github (https://github.com/ 
nsalomonis/altanalyze). 
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Extended Data Fig. 1|See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Functional assessment of GFI1 variants derived from 
patients with SCN and generation of GFI1 ZnF-mutant mice. 

a, Representative FACS plots of lentiviral-transduced LSK cells isolated from 
adult /rf8-eGFP transgenic mice with the percentage of IRF8—eGFP"®" cells 
indicated. b, Graphical summary of FACS analysis of lentiviral-transduced LSK 
cells isolated from adult /rf8-eGFP transgenic mice (top) with locations of the 
variants mapped to the GFI1 protein (bottom). ATG, start codon; EV, empty 
vector; TGA, stop codon; *P2A, mutation not found in patients; SNAG; SNAIL/ 
GFI1 family domain; SUMO, sumoylation domain. Italic font denotes other 
variants detected in the same patient; bold font denotes variants also found in 
patients diagnosed witha malignancy; grey blocks denote characterized 
protein domains. c, Schematic of the Gfil locus annotated with relevant 
features. Line with small arrows denote intronic regions; numbered blocks 
denote exons; black blocks denote coding regions; grey blocks denote 
noncoding regions; large arrows denote noncoding region used for 
genotyping. ZFN, zinc-finger nucleases. d-f, Schematic of the nucleotide 
changes made to the coding region and 3’ untranslated region (UTR) to 
introduce the N382S (d, d’), K403R (e, e’), and R412x (f, f?) mutations. 

g, Representative genotyping of the ZnF-mutant mice with or without 
restriction enzyme digestion. h, Representation of Sanger sequencing analysis 


of cDNA from adult whole bone marrow (WBM). Targeted wild-type nucleotides 
are underlined; mutated nucleotides are in bold; and red nucleotides indicate 
the location of the stop codon. i, Immunoblot analysis of two R412X founder 
lines using bone marrow lysates from adult mouse Lin"? bone marrow.j, 
Graphical summary of FACS analysis of peripheral blood from neonatal mice. 
k, Total cell counts per millilitre of neonatal peripheral blood as determined by 
FACS. I, Representative RNAscope images (left) and transcript quantification 
(right) of the indicated transcripts in primary human CD34" cells. The number 
of cells scored (left) and the number of donors tested (right) are indicated. m, 
Representative elecropherogram plots from Sanger sequencing of GF/1 RT- 
PCR products derived from iPS cells. The arrow indicates the nucleotide 
substitution made to introduce the R412X mutation. n, Representative FACS 
plots of iPS cells at the end of the 10-day haematopoietic differentiation 
protocol. o, Representative cytospin images of neutrophils derived from iPS 
cells. Dataina, band Iare representative of three biological replicates; data inj 
and kare representative of individual biological replicates; datainidisplay two 
biological replicates for each founder line; datain m-oare representative of 
two independent experiments. Data are mean (a) or mean+s.e.m. (b,j-I). 
*P<0.05,**P<0.01, ***P< 0.001, ****P< 0.0001, two-tailed t-test. Scale bars, 
2m (1) and10 pm (0). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Characterization of GFI1 ZnF-mutant mice at the 
steady-state. a, Graphical representation of FACS analysis of peripheral blood 
from adult mice. b, FACS plots and graphical representation of FACS analysis of 
peripheral blood from adult mice. c, Graphical summary of CFU assays 

performed onadult mouse Lin" bone marrow from two different founder 
lines. Total cell counts of whole bone marrow obtained from two femurs and 


tibias per adult mouse. e, FACS plots and quantification of bone marrow 
populations from adult mice. f, Representative cytospins of whole bone 
marrow from adult mice. Data in fare representative of three biological 
replicates. Data are mean +s.e.m. (a-e). *P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001, 
****P <0,0001, two-tailed t-test. Scale bar, 10 pm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Inflammatory-cytokine-independent emergency 
granulopoiesis and high G-CSF levels in GFI1 ZnF-mutant mice at 
steady-state and functional analysis of GFI1 ZnF mutants. a, FACS plots and 
quantification of bone marrow cells from adult Lin", KIT’, SCA-1° mice. 

b, Quantification of adult peripheral blood cytokine levels at steady-state by 
cytokine array. c, Quantification of individual adult peripheral blood cytokine 
levels at steady-state by Luminex analysis. d, Survival analysis of lethally 
irradiated BoyJ recipients of adult whole bone marrow from adult GFI1-mutant 


Lineage’ Bone Marrow 


donors. e, Graphical representation of FACS analysis of peripheral blood 
chimerism in transplant recipients from d four months after transplant. 

f, g, Graphical representations of the total number of colonies in mouse organs 
obtained 24 hafter infection with an LD,, dose of C. albicans (f) or 5x10’ CFU of 
S. aureus (g).h, Immunoblot analysis of adult mouse Lin"*? bone marrow. Data 
are mean+s.e.m.*P<0.05,**P<0.01, ***P< 0.001, ****P< 0.0001, two-tailed 
t-test (a-c, e-g) or two-sided Mantel-Cox test (d). Datain hare representative 
of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| FACS and Fluidigm-based analysis of steady-state 
terminal granulopoiesis. a, FACS plots demonstrating the gating strategy 
used for sorting. The populations sorted for scRNA-seq are indicated in shades 
of grey with accompanying cytospins. b, Violin plots of the gene and read-level 
metrics for each of the indicated libraries. Dashed lines indicate mean, lower 
and upper quartiles. Sample size (n = number of cells) is displayed at the top. 

c, Heat map of gene expression defined by ICGS (Fluidigm C1, excluding 
cell-cycle genes) inscRNA-seq data (n=516 cells). Each column represents a 
single celland each rowrepresents a single gene. ICGS clusters are annotated 
(top). NK, natural killer T-cell progenitor. d, Joint UMAP plot of sCRNA-seq data 
fromc, separated as previously described” and new Fluidigm captures show no 
detectable batch effects. e, Bar chart of the heat map inc displaying the 
incidence and amplitude of selected genes. f, Heat map of correlation between 
gene expression and each displayed cluster as generated by MarkerFinder 
(AltAnalyze software). g, FACS plots comparing expression of LY6G with the 
indicated surface marker. FMO, fluorescence minus one control. h, Heat map of 
cell cycle gene expression in ICGS-defined clusters in scRNA-seq data (n=509 
cells). Each column represents a single celland eachrow represents a single 


gene. Gene expression clusters were generated in AltAnalyze and the ICGS 
clusters are annotated (top). FACS gates are annotated (bottom). LK CD34’, 
Lin"? KIT’ SCA-1"*8 CD34". Key genes are indicated (right). i, Scatter plot 
representation of scCRNA-seq data from h comparing the gene expression of 
Gl1-to-S phase transition genes with G2-to-M phase transition genes in each cell. 
Each point represents a single cell.j, Bar chart of the heat map inh, displaying 
the incidence and amplitude of selected genes. k, Heat map of correlation 
between gene expression and each displayed cluster as generated by 
MarkerFinder. I, Heat map of enrichment for Gene Ontology biological 
processes enriched inthe granulocytic clusters from the Fluidigm scRNA-seq 
data from cwith key processes indicated (right). m, Scatter plot representation 
of scRNA-seq data fromc, in which each point represents a single cell. Reads 
per cell indicate RNA-seq by expectation-maximization (RSEM) 
transcript-aligned read counts for each cell library. Genes expressed per cell 
indicate the number of genes witha transcripts per million (TPM) >1 for each 
single-cell library. Datain a and gare representative of three biological 
replicates; datain fand k display Pearson correlation values. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 5 | CITE-seq analysis of steady-state terminal 
granulopoiesis. a, FACS plots demonstrating the gating strategy used for 
sorting. The population sorted for scRNA-seq is indicated in red. b, Heat map of 
gene expression for cellHarmony-assigned cell populations from CITE-seq 10x 
Genomics captures (male and female mice, n=11,132 cells) compared with 
ICGS-defined clusters from the Fluidigm scRNA-seq data. De novo marker 
genes (MarkerFinder) for each assigned cluster from the 10x Genomics data are 
shown (top). Eachcolumn represents a single cell and each row represents a 
single gene. Multi-Lin*, multi-lineage primed. The gender of the host mouse of 
each cellular barcode (bottom) and example MarkerFinder genes in common 
between Fluidigm and 10x Genomics data are indicated (right). c, Violin plots of 
the gene and read-level metrics for each of the indicated libraries. Dashed lines 
indicate mean, lower, and upper quartiles. Sample size (n = number of cells) 
displayed (top). d, Lineage-priming scores for monocytic and granulocytic 
specification. Scatter plot displaying assigned scores for 
cellHarmony-assigned neutrophil progenitors (proNeu-2), monocytic 
progenitors (Mono), bi-potential monocytic-granuloctyic intermediates (IG2) 
and megakaryocyte progenitors (Meg) from b (see Methods). Each point 
represents a single cell. e, Heat map of row-normalized ADT UMI counts 
(log-transformed, median subtracted) for eachcorresponding cell fromb. 

f, Heat map of cell cycle gene expression displaying the same cells as b and the 


same genes as Extended Data Fig. 4h. g, Scatter plot representation of 
scRNA-seq data from f comparing the gene expression of G1-to-S phase 
transition genes with G2-to-M phase transition genes in each cell. Each point 
represents a single cell. h, Bar chart of the heat map inb, displaying the 
incidence and amplitude of selected genes. i, Heat map of correlation between 
gene expression and each displayed cluster as generated by the MarkerFinder 
feature of AltAnalyze.j, k, Plots of CITE-seq ADT UMI counts, in which grey 
indicates all captured cells, and red indicates either cells classified by ICGS 
clusters (j) or the top 1% of UMIs expressing the indicated gene (k). 1, UMAP of 
15,968 published cell-barcodes”’ coloured according to cellHarmony assigned 
cell populations (10x Genomics reference) where each dot represents asingle 
cell. Minor contaminant populations (<30 cells per cluster) were excluded. 

m, Heat map of rownormalized CLR-transformed ADT counts of the indicated 
cell surface proteins (left) displayed as an average of all cells in the indicated 
clusters (top).n, Correlation plots between ADT UMI counts and the expression 
of genes (cellular barcode normalized UMI counts) encoding the 
corresponding proteins detected via CITE-seq. Each dot represents a single 
cell. Linear trend lines for all cells with RNA expression > O are indicated by 
dotted red lines with corresponding coefficients of determination displayed. 
Data ini display Pearson correlation values. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Fluidigm-based transcriptional analysis of Gfil**”*” 
cells. a, FACS plots of adult mouse bone marrow (left) and representative 
cytospin of FACS-sorted adult mouse bone marrow (right). The populations 
sorted for scRNA-seq are indicated in red. b, Schematic summary of the 
cellHarmony algorithm. c, cellHarmony-assigned ICGS states of combined 
wild-type and Gfil*?*” Fluidigm scRNA-seq data (n= 624 cells, excluding 
cell-cycle genes). Each tick mark represents data froma single cell. Gene 
expression clusters were generated in AltAnalyze and the ICGS clusters are 
annotated (top) (Extended Data Fig. 4c). FACS gates are annotated (right). 

d, Population distribution of Fluidigm scRNA-seq data fromc and Extended 
Data Fig. 4c. e, cellHarmony heat map of wild-type-aligned Gfil*””” cell gene 
expression as ordered inc (dotted lines). Each column represents a single cell 
and eachrow represents a single gene from Extended Data Fig. 4c. The FACS 
gates and ICGS clusters are annotated (top) and gene clusters are indicated 
(left). f, Bar chart of the heat map ine, displaying the incidence and amplitude 
for selected genes. Arrows indicate differential expression of the adjacent 
gene, as compared to the wild-type gene. g, Heat map of MarkerFinder cell 


population-specific genes expression from the Fluidigm scRNA-seq data 
(n=191 cells) with enriched pathway associated genes (right) and statistically 
enriched Gene Ontology biological processes (left). h, i, Heat maps (n= 62 
cells) of wild-type-driven genes (same genes as in g) (h) or denovo 
MarkerFinder genes for cellHarmony classified Gfil*”? cell populations (i) 
annotated with enriched pathway associated genes (right) and statistically 
enriched Gene Ontology biological processes (left).j, Representation of the 
scRNA-seq data fromk, displaying the fold change in gene expressionin 
Gfil®*? cells compared to wild-type cells in the indicated clusters, with the 
number of genes up- or downregulated displayed. Each point represents a 
single gene. k, Heat map of Fluidigm differentially expressed GFl1-target genes 
(excluding cell-cycle genes), in which each column represents a single cell and 
each rowrepresents a single gene, with key genes (right) and enriched 
biological processes (left) indicated. Cytospin data ina are representative of 
two biological replicates. Datain a are mean +s.e.m. ****P< 0.0001, two-tailed 
ttestina. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 7 | Population analysis of 10x Genomics-based 
scRNA-seq data and label transfer from CITE-seq transcriptome to 
scATAC:-seq cells. a, Identification of additional cell populations from 
wild-type scRNA-seq data (ICGS2 unsupervised analysis, male-female CITE-seq 
datasets). UMAP projections of scRNA-seq data, in which the cell barcodes 
within the outlined region (top) were analysed for additional heterogeneity 
through a second ICGS2 analysis (bottom). b, Heat maps of additional CITE-seq 
captures with cell assignments from cellHarmony. cellHarmony classifications 
were derived using the refined cluster annotation assignments froma and 
Extended Data Fig. 6c. Each panel displays a scRNA-seq heat map of 
MarkerFinder genes from the cellHarmony reference (top), in which each 
column represents a single cell and each rowrepresents a single gene. Cell 
barcodes captured from an independent FACS sort of LY6G""CD11b"8" GMP-P 
cells are indicated by a black bar (middle). Relative expression of 
median-normalized ADTs (right) are shown in the bottom heat maps. 

c, Assigned cell-population frequencies for Gfil’’ and Gfil*#?” CITE-seq 
(modified GMP gate) cells datasets from cellHarmony. d, Heat maps of 
differential ADT expression compared to Gfil’” for the indicated markers 
(right). e, distributed stochastic neighbour embedding (¢-SNE) plot of 
CITE-seq transcriptome for the Gfil’* sample. f, ¢SNE plot of scATAC-seq for 


the Gfil’* sample. g, t-SNE plot of CITE-seq transcriptome for the Gfil®#*/"#* 
sample. h, t-SNE plot of scATAC-seq for the Gfil*#”*”*"* sample. i, Comparison 
of Seurat-transferred CITE-seq labels to unsupervised scATAC-seq cell 
population prediction methods (SNAP-ATAC) for Gfil’*. Percentage of 
overlapping cells for all pairwise comparisons between SNAP-ATAC clusters to 
CITE-seq clusters derived from Seurat label transfer.j, Comparison of 
Seurat-transferred CITE-seq labels to unsupervised scATAC-seq cell population 
prediction methods (SNAP-ATAC) for Gfil*”*“*, Percentage of overlapping 
cells for all pairwise comparisons between SNAP-ATAC clusters to CITE-seq 
clusters derived from Seurat label transfer. k, Cell-cluster combined 
scATAC-seq marker peaks associated with Gfil”* CITE-seq annotated cell 
populations (Seurat 3 label transfer using cicero gene activity scores). Each row 
is acluster (left) and each columnis a locus within 50 kb of a CITE-seq marker 
gene for each cluster (bottom), in which the coloured bars represent the 
normalized read count coverage. I, Heat maps of transcription 
factor-motif-enrichment probabilities (-log,)-transformed) in accessible 
regions of Gfil” (blue) or Gfil*””*"* (red) cell populations (indicated left). 
Each rowrepresentsa transcription factor motif fromthe Cisbp2 database 
(indicated right). Each dotina and e-hrepresents a single cell barcode that is 
pseudo-coloured for its ICGS2 predicted cluster. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | In vitro DNA-binding analysis and in vivo ChIP-seq 
and scATAC-seq analysis of GFI1(R412X). a—e, EMSA using nuclear extracts of 
293T cells transfected witha GFI1, GFI1(R412X), or empty expression vector. 
Arrows indicate bound (shift) and free probe. All data represent one experiment. 
a-c, Aprobe containing a high-affinity GFl1-binding site (R21) was incubated 
witha titration of nuclear extracts (a) or atitration of cold competitors 

with (R21) or without (MutR21) a high-affinity GFI1-binding site (b, c). 

d,e, Nuclear extracts were incubated with probes containing a GFI1-binding 
site taken from the Mmp8 (d) or Cbx3 (e) locus. These loci contain a GFI1 ChIP- 
seq peak and the corresponding genes are differentially expressed in Gfil*””*" 
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Fluidigm scRNA-seq data. f, Heat map of ChIP-seq read coverage at 
GFl1-specific peaks, in which each row represents one peak that was called in 
the wild-type and each column represents a DNA-base position of the peak 
centred on each GFI1 called peak in the indicated ChIP samples. The cluster 
colour (left) indicates loci bound by GFI1 alone (white) or by GFlland 
GFI1(R412X) (black). g-I, Schematics of the indicated genomic loci displaying 
scATAC-seq pseudobulk accessibility in the colour-coded clusters (top) or 
ChIP-seq reads and called peaks (bottom), with differentially accessible 
regions bound by GFI1 shaded. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Fluidigm-based transcriptional analysis of 

Gfi1"*?” genetic rescues. a, b, FACS plots (a) and representative cytospins (b) 
of bone marrow from adult mouse. c, d, Graphical summary of CFU assays 
performed onKIT’ bone marrow cells. e, FACS plots of mouse bone marrow 
cells isolated from /rf8-eGFP transgenic mice with the mean percentage of 
IRF8-GFP"®" cells indicated. f, Three-dimensional FACS plots of bone marrow 
isolated from adult /rf8-eGFP mice. Events are pseudocoloured for CD11b 
expression and arrows indicate changes in the incidence of granulocytic 
populations. g, FACS plots and representative cytospins of adult mouse bone 
marrow populations sorted for scRNA-seq. h, i, cellHarmony-assigned 
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Gil???" and Gfil®™?”’ Irf8 cells to wild-type reference Fluidigm scRNA-seq 
populations (h, n=86 cells, i,n=88 cells). Each tick mark representsa 
single-cell library. CGS clusters are annotated (top). FACS gates are annotated 
(right).j, Population distribution of Fluidigm scRNA-seq data fromh, iand 
Extended Data Figs. 4c, 6c.j, k, Fluidigm scRNA-seq heat maps (left) of genes 
that are genetically repaired in each cluster, with key genes indicated. Adjacent 
plot (right) of enriched biological processes in the indicated clusters. Scale 
bars, 10 pm. Cytospin data inb are representative of three biological replicates. 
Data are mean +s.e.m. (a,c, d) or mean (e). ****P< 0.0001, two-tailed t-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10| G-CSF rescued neutrophils from patients with SCN are morphologically normal but functionally defective. Representative 
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cytospins of purified human peripheral blood neutrophils. Data are representative of one experiment per donor. Scale bars, 10 pm. 
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Reporting Summary 


Nature Research wishes to improve the reproducibility of the work that we publish. This form provides structure for consistency and transparency 
in reporting. For further information on Nature Research policies, see Authors & Referees and the Editorial Policy Checklist. 


Statistical parameters 


When statistical analyses are reported, confirm that the following items are present in the relevant location (e.g. figure legend, table legend, main 
text, or Methods section). 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


An indication of whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistics including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) AND 
variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Clearly defined error bars 
oH State explicitly what error bars represent (e.g. SD, SE, Cl) 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists may be useful. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection FACS data was collected using FACSDiva version 8.0, and imaging data was collected using Nikon NIS Elements or Licor Image Studio. 


Data analysis All described code is provided in Github (https://github.com/nsalomonis/altanalyze). Software used for data analysis includes: RSEM 
version 1.3.0, ICGS2 (AltAnalyze version 2.1.3), Cell Ranger workflow version 2.1.0, R version 3.5, samtools version 1.9, macs2 version 
2.1.2, bedtools version 2.27.1, IGV version 2.5.3, Ensembl Biomart database version 96, cellranger-atac count program version 1.0.1, 
Seurat version 3.0.2, Cicero version 1.0.15, homer version 4.11, SeqGeq version 1.1, and ApE version 2.0.49.0. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers 
upon request. We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 
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Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- A description of any restrictions on data availability 


scRNA-Seq and CITE-Seq data is deposited as GEO SuperSeries GSE120409 and in Synapse (https://www.synapse.org/#!Synapse:syn16806696). Proteomic data are 
available via ProteomeXchange (www.ebi.ac.uk/pride/archive/) with identifier PXDO10943. Extensive processed and primary data are provided and organized in 
Synapse, including 10x Genomics count matrices, Fluidigm expression, single-cell populations, quality control metrics, 10x Genomics Cell Ranger outputs (summary 
report, loupe browser files), genomic coordinate peak files and differential expression results (cellHarmony)." 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


Life sciences Behavioural & social sciences [| Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/authors/policies/ReportingSummary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. Instead, sample sizes were rationalized by weighing sufficient replication (to 
determine the extent of biological variation) with reduction of total animals used. 


Data exclusions No biological data was excluded. Bioinformatically, single cell RNA-Seq data of low quality was excluded according to pre-established criteria 
to ensure robust and accurate downstream analyses of the data as a whole. 


Replication Results were confirmed by analysis of individual biological replicates, and all attempts at replication were successful. 


Randomization Sample allocation was not random. Instead, biological controls were included in all experiments. 


Blinding The investigators were blinded to allocation for C. albicans and S. aureus experiments. Other blinding was not possible since genotyping was 
necessary for all other experiments. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 

n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Unique biological materials ChIP-seq 

Antibodies Flow cytometry 

Eukaryotic cell lines MRI-based neuroimaging 


Palaeontology 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used For immunoblots, goat anti-Gfi1 (R&D Systems), mouse anti-beta-Actin (Sigma Aldrich), HRP-conjugated anti-goat secondary 
antibody (Invitrogen), and HRP-conjugated anti-mouse secondary antibody (GE Healthcare) were used. 


For FACS, CD16/CD32 (clone 2.4G2, Becton, Dickinson and Company), CD3-APC (clone 145-2C11, Becton, Dickinson and 
Company), CD45R-PE (clone RA3-6B2, Becton, Dickinson and Company), CD11b-PacificBlue (clone M1/70, BioLegend), and Ly6g- 
PerCP-Cy5.5 (clone 1A8, BioLegend), CD45.1-BV605 (clone A20, Biolegend) and CD45.2-AlexaFluor700 (clone 104, Biolegend) 
CD16/CD32 (clone 2.4G2, Becton, Dickinson and Company), and Ly-6B.2-AlexaFluor647 (clone 7/4, Bio-Rad), F4-80- 
AlexaFluor488 (clone Cl:A3-1, Bio-Rad) Fc Block (Becton, Dickinson, and Company), biotin-conjugated anti-CD3e (clone 145-2C11, 


BioLegend), biotin-conjugated anti-CD4 (clone RM4-5, Thermo Fisher), biotin-conjugated anti-CD8 (clone 53-6.7), biotin- 
conjugated anti-CD11b (clone M1/70, Becton, Dickinson, and Company), biotin-conjugated anti-CD19 (clone 6.D5, BioLegend), 
biotin-conjugated anti-CD127 (clone B12-1, Becton, Dickinson, and Company), biotin-conjugated anti-B220 (clone RA3-6B2, 
BioLegend), biotin-conjugated anti-Gr1 (clone RB6-8C5, Becton, Dickinson, and Company), and biotin-conjugated anti-Ter119 
(clone TER-119, BioLegend), streptavidin-APC-Cy7 (Becton, Dickinson, and Company), APC-conjugated anti-CD117 (clone 2B8, 
BioLegend), PE-Cy7-conjugated anti-Sca-1 (clone D7, Becton, Dickinson, and Company), FITC-conjugated anti-CD34 (clone 
RAM34, Becton, Dickinson, and Company), PacificBlue-conjugated anti-CD48 (clone HM48-1, BioLegend), PE-conjugated anti- 
CD135 (clone A2F10, BioLegend) and Brilliant Violet 510-conjugated anti-CD150 (clone TC15-12F12.2, BioLegend), PerCP- 
eFluor710-conjugated anti-CD16/CD32 (clone 93, Thermo Fisher), Brilliant Violet 421-conjugated anti-CD34 (clone RAM34, 
Becton, Dickinson and Company), AlexaFluor700-conjugated anti-CD11b (clone M1/70, BioLegend), Brilliant Violet 785- 
conjugated anti-Ly6c (clone HK1.4, BioLegend), FITC-conjugated anti-Ly6g (clone 1A8, BioLegend), Brilliant Violet 605-conjugated 
anti-CD115 (clone 738-320, Becton, Dickinson, and Company), Brilliant UV 395-conjugated anti-CD16/CD32 (clone 93, Becton, 
Dickenson, and Company), PE-Cy7-conjugated anti-CD11b (clone M1/70, BioLegend), PerCP-Cy5.5-conjugated anti-Ly6g (clone 
1A8, BioLegend), Brilliant Violet 650-conjugated anti-CD117 (clone 2B8, BioLegend), PE-conjugated anti-CD18 (clone M18/2, 
BioLegend), PE-conjugated anti-CD27 (clone LG.3A10, BioLegend), PE-conjugated anti-CD55 (clone RIKO-3, BioLegend), PE- 
conjugated anti-CD84 (clone mCD84.7, BioLegend), Alexa Fluor 700-conjugated anti-CD177 (clone 1171A, R&D Systems, 
Minneapolis, MN, USA), PE-conjugated anti-CD106 (Vcam1, clone 429, BioLegend), and PE-conjugated anti-CD217 (IL-17R, clone 
PAJ-17R, Thermo Fisher) were used. 
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For CITE-Seq: TotalSeq antibodies (anti-CD117 (clone 2B8), anti-Ly-6C (clone HK1.4), anti-CD11b (clone M1/70), anti-Ly-6G (clone 
1A8), anti-CD11a (clone M17/4), anti-CD27 (clone LG.3A10), anti-CD49f (clone GoH3), anti-CD55 (clone RIKO-3), anti-CD62L 
(clone MEL-14), anti-CD106 (clone 429), anti-CD115 (clone AFS98), anti-FceR1a (clone MAR-1), anti-F4/80 (clone BM8), and 
TotalSeq-A anti-mouse hashtag antibodies (Hashtags 1-6), BioLlegend) were used. 


For Gfil ChIP-Seq: Rabbit anti-sera against Gfi1 (previously described in Spooner et al, Nat Immunol 2013) was used. 


Validation The goat anti-Gfil antibody was empirically validated for detection of murine Gfi1 protein in an immunoblot assay by using cell 
lysates from Gfi1-/- mice. No signal was detected at 55 kD in the lane loaded with cell lysates from Gfi1-/- mice. All other 
antibodies were validated by the source company/lab. 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) LentiX 293T cells were purchased from Takara Bio. 
Authentication No cell line authentication was performed. 
Mycoplasma contamination Cell lines were not tested for mycoplasma contamination. 


Commonly misidentified lines No commonly misidentified cell lines were used. 
(See ICLAC register) 


Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals Male and female mice were maintained on a C57BL/6 background and were analyzed between 5 and 12 weeks of age. 
Wild animals The study did not include wild animals. 
Field-collected samples The study did not involve samples collected from the field. 


Human research participants 


Policy information about studies involving human research participants 


Population characteristics For identification of GFI1 mutations, de-identified clinical data was obtained at Cincinnati Children’s Hospital Medical Center 
through informed consent under an approved institutional review board research protocol. Additional covariate-relevant 
population characteristics were not made available through the IRB-approved protocol. 


For analysis of peripheral blood neutrophils, both male and female neutropenic patients with ages ranging from newborn to 15 
years of age were obtained at Cincinnati Children’s Hospital Medical Center through informed consent under an approved 
institutional review board research protocol. Additional covariate-relevant population characteristics (age, gender, genetic 
variants detected, diagnosis, dose of G-CSF received) are provided in the Supplementary Information. 


Recruitment De-identified data and peripheral blood from healthy donors or neutropenic patients was obtained at Cincinnati Children’s 
Hospital Medical Center through informed consent under an approved institutional review board research protocol. Neutropenia 
is a rare disease, so all patients being seen in the clinic were asked to participate. 


ChIP-seq 


Data deposition 


Data access links 


Confirm that both raw and final processed data have been deposited in a public database such as GEO. 


Confirm that you have deposited or provided access to graph files (e.g. BED files) for the called peaks. 


ChIP-Seq data is deposited as GEO SuperSeries GSE120409 and in Synapse (https://www.synapse.org/#! 


May remain private before publication. Synapse:syn16806696). Reviewers may access the GEO data using the “cxcfeequrjcllcd” token and the Synapse data using 


Files in database submission 


Genome browser session 
(e.g. UCSC) 


Methodology 


Replicates 


Sequencing depth 


Antibodies 
Peak calling parameters 


Data quality 


Software 


Flow Cytometry 


the Username: tempreviewer1 and Password: |6GawO3N. 
GSM4225637 Gfil GMP ChIP-Seq (Gfi1 R412X-R412X mice) 


https://www.altanalyze.org/ucsc/hub_Gfi1_R412X_mouse_model_scatacseq_and_chipseq.txt 


No replicates were used. 


For this sample, 34,222,568 reads were generated, of which 32,165,666 aligned to mm10, 26,353,725 were -q25, 
18,465,798 unique alignments were made (without duplicate reads) and there were 18,461,755 final tags (-chrM, 
>chomsize). 


Rabbit anti-sera against Gfi1 (previously described in Spooner et al, Nat Immunol 2013) was used. 
Read mapping: BWA (default parameters)Peak Calling: macs2 (version 2.1.2) (default parameters) 


The 75-nt single-end (SE75) sequence reads generated by Illumina sequencing (using NextSeq 500) are mapped to the 
genome using the BWA algorithm with default settings. Alignment information for each read is stored in the BAM format. 
Only reads that pass Illumina’s purity filter, align with no more than 2 mismatches, and map uniquely to the genome are 
used in the subsequent analysis. In addition, duplicate reads (“PCR duplicates”) are removed. Peaks were called using MACS 
(v.2.1.0) with default values. Peak filtering was performed by removing false ChIP-Seq peaks as defined within the ENCODE 
blacklist using bedtools (version 2.27.1). In total, 19039 peaks are at FDR 5% and above 5-fold enrichment. 


Software: samtools (version 1.9), macs2 (version 2.1.2), bedtools (version 2.27.1), IGV (version 2.5.3), IGV_tools (version 
2.7), AltAnalyze (version 2.1.3), and UCSC binary tools 

Custom code: 

In order to help normalize for total reads captured, BAM alignment files were downsampled (samtools view -s) 
("downsample_chips.sh") 

Next, peaks were called (macs -callpeak) ("downsampled_run_macs.sh") 

Then, peaks were processed to remove blacklisted peaks from the ENCODE project (bedtools intersect -v) and to find 
merged locations between the 3 sets analyzed within 200bp of each other. (bedtools merge -d 200) Bedgraph files were also 
generated to display the data on a browser (bedtools genomecov) and transformed into bigwig files (UCSC binary tool 
bedGraphToBigWig) as well as .tdf files (igvtools count). Then the base pair position coverage value was determined for the 
merged peaks in order to plot the coverages +/- 200 bp from the center of the peak (bedtools coverage -d -counts). 
("downsampled_process_macs2_peaks.txt"). 

The coverage positions were organized using a custom R script. ("Make_coverages.r") 

Then the coverages were plotted. (AltAnalyze hierarchical clustering option) 


Plots 


Confirm that: 


Methodology 


Sample preparation 


The axis labels state the marker and fluorochrome used (e.g. CD4-FITC). 
The axis scales are clearly visible. Include numbers along axes only for bottom left plot of group (a ‘group’ is an analysis of identical markers). 
All plots are contour plots with outliers or pseudocolor plots. 


A numerical value for number of cells or percentage (with statistics) is provided. 


Mice were euthanized using carbon dioxide followed by cervical dislocation. Peripheral blood was collected into EDTA-coated 
tubes, and hind limb bones (femurs, tibias, and the iliac crest) were harvested immediately after euthanasia and stored in cold 
FACS buffer (1% FBS, 0.01% NaN3 in DPBS) under sterile conditions. Bones were flushed using a syringe for transplantation or 
crushed using a mortar and pestle for all other applications, then passed through a 40 um cell strainer (Becton, Dickinson and 
Company) to obtain single cell suspensions for downstream applications. Prior to analytical flow cytometry, erythrocytes were 
lysed using ACK buffer (Gibco), then cells were washed in FACS Buffer and resuspended in FACS Buffer containing DAPI (Thermo 
Fisher) or 7-AAD (Becton, Dickinson, and Company). 
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Human peripheral blood was collected in EDTA-coated tubes for neutrophil purification. 
Instrument Flow cytometry analyses were conducted on a FACS LSRII or FACS LSRFortessa (Becton, Dickinson, and Company). 
Cell sorting was performed on a FACSAria II (Becton, Dickenson, and Company). 


Software FACS data was analyzed using FlowJo software (version 10.1 or 10.2, FlowJo, Ashland, OR, USA). 


Cell population abundance __No post-sort analysis was performed. 


Gating strategy For all human and murine analyses, DAPI+ or 7AAD+ cells were excluded, then debris was excluded using a FSC-A vs SSC-A gate, 
then doublets were excluded using FSC-W vs FSC-H or SSC-W vs SSC-H gates for all downstream gating. Fluorescent minus-one 
controls were used in some circumstances to assist in discriminating between positive and negative signal, while other gating 
was performed according to previously published strategies. 


Xx Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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During cell division, remodelling of the nuclear envelope enables chromosome 
segregation by the mitotic spindle’. The reformation of sealed nuclei requires ESCRTs 
(endosomal sorting complexes required for transport) and LEM2, a transmembrane 


ESCRT adaptor? *. Here we show how the ability of LEM2 to condense on microtubules 
governs the activation of ESCRTs and coordinated spindle disassembly. The LEM 
motif of LEM2 binds BAF, conferring on LEM2 an affinity for chromatin”®, while an 
adjacent low-complexity domain (LCD) promotes LEM2 phase separation. A proline- 
arginine-rich sequence within the LCD binds to microtubules and targets 
condensation of LEM2 to spindle microtubules that traverse the nascent nuclear 
envelope. Furthermore, the winged-helix domain of LEM2 activates the ESCRT-II/ 
ESCRT-III hybrid protein CHMP7 to form co-oligomeric rings. Disruption of these 
events in human cells prevented the recruitment of downstream ESCRTs, 
compromised spindle disassembly, and led to defects in nuclear integrity and DNA 
damage. We propose that during nuclear reassembly LEM2 condenses into a 
liquid-like phase and coassembles with CHMP7 to form a macromolecular O-ring seal 
at the confluence between membranes, chromatin and the spindle. The properties of 
LEM2 described here, and the homologous architectures of related inner nuclear 
membrane proteins”, suggest that phase separation may contribute to other critical 


envelope functions, including interphase repair 


8-13 14-17 


and chromatin organization 


In late anaphase, as the nuclear envelope surrounds the chromatin 
disc, LEM2 concentrates at the nuclear envelope core proximal to spin- 
dle microtubules. This is in contrast to the localization pattern of the 
non-core marker lamin B2 and to the even distribution of LEM2 around 
thenuclear envelope during interphase'®”” (Fig. 1a, Extended Data Fig. 1a). 
To determine how LEM2 concentrates within the core, we used live-cell 
imaging to monitor mutant LEM2-mCherry (mChr) constructs alongside 
GFP-tagged tubulin. Because, as expected, we found that the LEM domain 
of LEM2 bound with high affinity to BAF (Extended Data Fig. Ib-d), we 
tested whether a four-amino-acid substitution in the LEM domain of LEM2 
(LEM2,,.,) would disable BAF binding’. This mutation was sufficient to 
disrupt accumulation of LEM2 within the nuclear envelope andits subse- 
quent core enrichment in anaphase cells, consistent with the role of BAF 
as an early nuclear envelope reformation factor and a constituent of the 
core region’ (Fig. 1a, Extended Data Fig. 1c). Unexpectedly, removing the 
adjacent LCD (LEM2,)-p; AAA 43-202) also compromised nuclear envelope 
enrichment, despite the presence of an intact LEM domain. This observa- 
tion suggests that the LEM domain and the LCD areeachnecessary, but not 
sufficient alone, for proper targeting (Fig. 1a). By contrast, a deletion within 
the C-terminal winged helix (WH) domain of LEM2 (LEM2,y,,; A aminoacids 
(AA) 415-485) did not affect core localization of LEM2 (Fig. 1a). 

Phase separation by LCDs, or the formation of biomolecular con- 
densates, is amechanism for organizing dynamic processes through 


the creation of membraneless, biochemically specialized compart- 
ments”, To characterize the properties and roles of the LEM2LCD in 
core localization, we purified the N-terminal domain (NTD) of LEM2, 
which contains the LEM and LCD domains (LEM2y7p; AA 1-208). The 
LCDis notable for its basic sequence (pI=11.8), which results from over- 
representation of arginine, in addition to overrepresention of proline 
and other residues (Extended Data Fig. le). After purification, LEM2y7p 
spontaneously formed spherical droplets with liquid-like properties 
under physiological conditions. These LEM2y,p droplets could undergo 
complete fusion and inter- and intra-droplet diffusion on a timescale 
of seconds (Fig. lb-d, Supplementary Video 1). 

We next sought to address whether and how cells exploit the ability of 
LEM2 to phase separate in mammalian open mitosis (in which the nuclear 
envelope breaks down). Phosphorylation regulates both the cell cycle 
and phase transitions*”, and LEM2 has several annotated phosphoryla- 
tion sites within its LCD”. To test whether LEM2 could be regulated by 
phosphorylation, we arrested HeLa cells in G1/S phase or mitosis and 
compared the phosphorylation status of LEM2in each state. As expected, 
LEM2-mChr appeared to be more strongly phosphorylated in mitosis 
thaninGI/S, and this was reversible with phosphatase treatment (Fig. le). 

Constructs in which two subregions of the LCD had been deleted, 
each containing annotated phosphorylation sites (an SY-rich region 
and a PR-rich region, LEM2,;,y-mChr AAA 75-123 and LEM2,p,-mChr 


‘Department of Biochemistry and Biophysics, University of California, San Francisco, CA, USA. 7Department of Oncological Sciences, Huntsman Cancer Institute, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, UT, USA. *Department of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, University of California, San Francisco, San Francisco, CA, USA. “Faculty of Chemistry and Pharmacy, University of Freiburg, Freiburg, 
Germany. Chan Zuckerberg Biohub, San Francisco, CA, USA. °Quantitative Biosciences Institute, University of California, San Francisco, San Francisco, CA, USA. ‘These authors contributed 
equally: Alexander von Appen, Dollie LaJoie, Isabel E. Johnson. “e-mail: katharine.ullman@hci.utah.edu; adam.frost@ucsf.edu 
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Fig. 1| Targeting of LEM2 tothe nuclear envelope core at anaphase 
chromatin discs depends on BAF binding and aLCD that can form 
liquid-like droplets. a, Top, cartoon of LEM2 sequence motifs and cellular 
localization. TM, transmembrane. Bottom, live-cell imaging of GFP-tubulin 
and LEM2-mChr constructs. Time 0 is time of complete cleavage furrow 
ingression (CFI). Representative of results from three biological replicates 
except for ALCD image, whichis representative of two biological replicates. 
b, Top, partial and whole droplet fluorescence recovery after photobleaching 
(FRAP). Bottom, quantification shows mean +s.d. ofn=3 independent 
samples. c, Real-time fluorescence imaging of LEM2y7p droplet fusion. 
Representative of two independent experiments. d, Concentration-dependent 
droplet formation of purified LEM2,;p. Representative of three independent 
experiments. e, Top, schematic indicating sites of LEM2y7p phosphomimetic 
mutations in two constructs (Mim1land Mim2). Bottom, LEM2 immunoblot 
assessing the migration pattern of full-length LEM2-mChr following 
separation by Phos-tag SDS-PAGE; lysates treated with lambda phosphatase 
(A-PP) as indicated. Representative of two biological replicates, with one and 
three technical replicates per biological replicate. For immunoblot source 
data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. Right, fluorescence imaging of purified 
LEM2y7p-phosphomimetic constructs. Representative of two technical 
replicates. Scale bar, 2 1m (a-e). 


AAA 145-213) displayed fewer phospho-LEM2 species, suggesting that 
mitotic phosphosites lie within the deleted subsequences (Extended 
Data Fig. 1f). Notably, phosphomimetic mutations that spanned either 
sub-region prevented purified LEM2,,p from forming droplets near the 
physiological regime (Fig. le), which suggests that cell-cycle-dependent 
phosphorylation governs the ability of LEM2 to condense. A synthetic 
peptide from the SY-rich sequence also phase separated, albeit at a 
notably higher concentration than the LCD (Extended Data Fig. 1g). 
Finally, complex coacervation with polyanions such as DNA and RNA 
also promoted monodisperse LEM2,;p to condense into spherical 
liquid-like droplets—a property shared with other PR-rich proteins” 
(Extended Data Fig. 1h). Thus, the LEM2 LCD promotes anaphase core 
condensation in cells and exhibits both spontaneous liquid-like phase 
separation and complex coacervation properties in vitro. 


LEM2 formsa liquid-like coat on microtubules 

Super-resolution stimulated emission depletion (STED) imaging of 
immunostained HeLa cells revealed that endogenous LEM2 enriched 
specifically in toroid-like shapes around spindle microtubules at the 
chromatin surface (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 2a). To investigate whether 
LEM2 binds microtubules directly, we tested binding in vitro with fluo- 
rescently labelled proteins and observed that detergent-solubilized 
full-length LEM2 (LEM2,,) stabilized and bundled microtubules 
under physiological conditions (Fig. 2b). After reconstitution into 
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Fig. 2|LEM2 concentrates around spindle microtubules and its LCD formsa 
liquid-like coating around microtubules. a, STED imaging of endogenous 
LEM2 in late anaphase. Scale bar, 150 nm. Representative of data from four 
cells. b, Left, fluorescence imaging of full-length LEM2 (LEM2,,) and 
microtubules. Representative of two technical replicates. Right, fluorescence 
imaging of LEM2,;p) and microtubules. Representative of ten technical 
replicates. c, FRAP analysis of LEM2,,- and LEM2y,;p-coated microtubule 
bundles. Mean+s.e.m. forn=5(LEM2,,) or n=17 (LEM2y;7p) independent 
samples. d, FRAP analysis of aLEM2,;)-coated microtubule bundle. Images 
representative of two independent examples. e, Electron micrographs of 
microtubules alone or with indicated portions of purified LEM2. LEM2-PR,, AA 
145-165; LEM2-PR,, AA 188-213. Representative of three technical replicates. 
Scale bar, 25 nm. f, Top, schematic architecture of LEM2 highlighting the 
SY-rich and PR-rich regions. Bottom, live-cell imaging of indicated LEM2-mChr 
deletion constructs and GFP-tubulin. Time 0 refers to time of complete CFI. 
Representative of three biological replicates. Scale bar, 2 1m (b, d, f). 


proteoliposomes, moreover, membrane-embedded LEM2,, could 
still stabilize and bundle microtubules (Extended Data Fig. 2b). Finally, 
isolated LEM2,,,p was sufficient to bundle microtubules (Fig. 2b-e, 
Extended Data Fig. 2c-f). We quantified microtubule bundling using 
light scattering and corroborated the assay using negative stain electron 
microscopy. LEM2y;p, which contains the LCD, bundled microtubules in 
aconcentration-dependent and saturable manner, witha half-maximal 
scattering concentration (Kapparent Value) Of 1.3 1M (Extended Data Fig. 2c, 
d). Electron microscopy revealed that LEM2-bundled microtubules 
lost their characteristic tubulin lattice fine structure, which appeared 
to be occluded by an amorphous LEM2 coating (Fig. 2e). Furthermore, 
LEM2,7p droplets could form coacervates with unpolymerized tubu- 
lin and form microtubule bundles upon addition of GTP and MgCl, 
(Extended Data Fig. 2e). These data demonstrate that the LEM2 LCD 
binds directly to microtubules to cause bundling in vitro. 
Considering the liquid-like phase separation and complex coac- 
ervation properties of the LEM2 LCD, we investigated the state of 
microtubule-bound LEM2 in vitro. Using video fluorescence micros- 
copy, we observed that both LEM2,, and LEM2,,,, bound microtubule 
bundles dynamically, recovering fluorescence at similar rates after 
photobleaching, in contrast to tubulin in the microtubule lattice, 
which did not recover (Fig. 2c, Extended Data Fig. 2f). Notably, pho- 
tobleached regions of LEM2,,, on microtubule bundles recovered 
fluorescence through coaxial flow, or a liquid-like gradient, rather 
than ina uniform recovery pattern across the bleached area (Fig. 2d, 
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Fig.3|LEM2 coassembles with CHMP7 to forman 
O-ring that facilitates early nuclear sealing. a, 
Left, live-cell imaging of GFP-CHMP7 and LEM2- 
mChr versus LEM2,w,,-mChr. Right, localization was 
quantified across four biological replicates (LEM2- 
mChr:n=14; LEM2,wy-mChr:n=12; mean +s.d., 
two-tailed unpaired t-test. Scale bar, 2 um.b, Top, 
CHMP7 domainschematic. Bottom, electron 
microscopy of indicated components. Representative 
of three technical replicates. Scale bar, 25nm.c, Results 
of XL-MS. BS3 crosslinks that were enriched more than 
fourfold mapped onto the primary structure: 
monomeric CHMP7 (red) or LEM2y,,-CHMP7 polymer 
(blue). MB, membrane binding. d, Left, electron 
microscopy of polymerized ring of full-length CHMP7 
(representative of five technical replicates) and 2D 
class average of polymerized CHMP7. Right, homology 
model of polymeric CHMP7. Scale bar, 25nm.e, 
Cartoon of LEM2-mediated CHMP7 activation. f, Left, 
representative image of NLS-3GFP localizationin cells 
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LEM2-mChr. DNA labelled with NucBlue. Time 0 refers 
totime of complete CFI. Right, mean+s.d. ratio of 
nuclear to cytoplasmic NLS-3GFP throughout late 
anaphase. Atleast three biological replicates (siCon/ 
LEM2-mChr, n=26; siLEM2-2/LEM2-mChr,n=44; 
SiLEM2-2/LEM2,pp-mChr, n=20; siLEM2-2/LEM2 awy- 
mChr,n=16 nuclei). Pvalues determined by two-tailed 
unpaired t-test at each time point, comparing 
full-length to each mutant construct. *P< 0.05; 
**P<0.005. Nomultiple comparisons. Exact Pvalues 
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LEM2 § 2 @LEM @Multivalent (SY) Electron microscopy of indicated components. Scale 
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Extended Data Fig. 2g, Supplementary Video 2). Thus, the LCD of LEM2 
coats microtubules ina liquid-like phase. 

We further identified two peptides within the PR-rich region that were 
sufficient to induce microtubule bundling in vitro (Fig. 2e, Extended 
Data Fig. 3a-c). In vivo, a LEM2 mutant in which this proline- and 
arginine-enriched sequence was deleted (LEM2,p,-mChr) initially tar- 
geted to the nascent nuclear envelope; however, in contrast to LEM2,;)— 
mChr, it did not enrich at the microtubule-containing core (Fig. 2f, 
Extended Data Fig. 3d). Thus, direct microtubule-binding by this regionis 
required for core-localized LEM2 condensation during anaphase. Finally, 
and consistent with phosphoregulation, phosphomimetic mutations 
that spanned the microtubule-interacting PR-rich motif andi its flanking 
regionimpaired microtubule bundling in vitro (Extended Data Fig. 3e, f). 


Amolecular O-ring seals the nuclear envelope 


As predicted by direct binding between the WH domain of LEM2 
(LEM2y,; AA 395-503) and CHMP7*, LEM2,yw,;-mChr was unable to 
recruit GFP—CHMP7 to the nuclear envelope (Fig. 3a). Furthermore, 
following depletion of endogenous LEM2, overexpression of small 
inhibitory RNA (siRNA)-resistant LEM2,y,-mChr did not rescue the 
recruitment of IST1, an ESCRT-III protein downstream of LEM2 and 
CHMP7 that is required to recruit the microtubule-severing enzyme 
SPASTIN? (Extended Data Fig. 4a). Overexpression of siRNA-resistant 
LEM2-mChr led to premature and enhanced recruitment of endog- 
enous IST1 to the nascent nuclear envelope (Extended Data Fig. 4b), 
which indicates that LEM2 guides both the spatial and temporal pat- 
terns of CHMP7-dependent activation of ESCRT. 

Incubation of monomeric full-length CHMP7 with LEM2w,,, but not 
with LEM2y;p, triggered the assembly of looping protein polymers 


h, Model of the LEM2-CHMP7 macromolecular O-ring. 


with an inner diameter of 50-100 nm (Fig. 3b, Extended Data Fig. 4c). 
Toinvestigate the mechanism of CHMP7 autoinhibition and release by 
LEM2,,,, we used quantitative cross-linking mass spectrometry (XL-MS) 
to isotopically distinguish between monomers and LEM2y,,-induced 
polymers (Extended Data Fig. 5a, Supplementary Table 1). We identified 
24 cross-links that were specific to monomeric CHMP7. Hybrid peptide 
mapping revealed that the N- and C-terminal regions of CHMP7 fold 
together, bringing the al—a3 helices of the ESCRT-III domain of CHMP7 
into proximity with its N-terminal WH domains (Fig. 3c, Extended Data 
Fig. 5, Supplementary Table 2). These interactions in the monodisperse 
CHMP7 sample were substantially reduced or absent in LEM2w,,-induced 
CHMP7 polymers (Fig. 3c, Supplementary Tables 1, 2), consistent witha 
conformational change into the open and polymeric state as visualized 
by electron microscopy (Fig. 3b). In total, 19 cross-links were enriched 
in the LEM2y,,-induced polymeric sample, mapping to interactions 
between LEM2,y,, and the al-a3 helices of CHMP7. Polymer-specific 
cross-links between the N-terminal amines of neighbouring CHMP7 
molecules, and between adjacent LEM2,,,, subunits, are consistent 
with copolymerization of both proteins (Fig. 3c, Extended Data Fig. 5). 
Consistent with the XL-MS findings, CHMP7 and LEM2y,,copellet with 
a1:1 stoichiometry, and mutations of conserved residues suggested 
by the hybrid peptides within the CHMP7 a1- a3 helices impaired 
co-polymerization of LEM2,,,and CHMP7 (Extended Data Fig. 6a—e). 

Model membranes were also sufficient to trigger polymerization 
of full-length CHMP7 (Extended Data Fig. 6f). Two-dimensional 
alignment and image averaging of membrane-induced CHMP7 
polymers revealed a repeating unit that comprised a continuous, 
polymeric strand studded with repeating perpendicular spikes 
(Fig. 3d, Extended Data Fig. 6g). The periodic dimensions of this 
polymer matched those of homologous structures for ‘open’ human 
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CHMPIB and yeast Snf7, suggesting that these structures comprise an 
ESCRT-III filament decorated with protruding ESCRT-II-like tandem 
WH domains”®* (Fig. 3d, e, Extended Data Figs. 5e, f, 6f, g). Consist- 
ent with this model, atruncated CHMP7 fragment comprised of only 
the ESCRT-III domain (CHMP7¢scrrini AA 229-453) spontaneously 
polymerized during purification into rings that lacked perpendicular 
spikes, but had otherwise comparable dimensions (Extended Data 
Fig. 6h). The spontaneous polymerization of CHMP7escar., further 
supports an autoinhibitory function for the N-terminal WH domains 
of CHMP7. Insummary, the LEM2 WH domain activates autoinhibited 
CHMP7 monomers through a domain-replacement mechanism, and 
this triggers their coassembly. 

To investigate the roles of the LEM2-CHMP7 partnership at the 
spindle—chromatin interface, we expressed LEM2 deletion mutants 
alongside animport cargo (NLS-3GFP) to assess nuclear compartmen- 
talization during anaphase. Cells expressing siRNA-resistant LEM2- 
mChr first had measurable enrichment of NLS-3GFP in reforming nuclei 
shortly after localization of LEM2 to the core, when spindle microtu- 
bules still present barriers to sealing the nuclear membrane (Figs. la, 
3f, Extended Data Figs. 1a, 7a, b). Cells that expressed LEM2,,y-mChr, 
which concentrated within the core normally, showed mild defects 
in compartmentalization (Fig. 2f, Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). By con- 
trast, expression of LEM2,pyp-mChr, which did not concentrate within 
the core, considerably attenuated accumulation of NLS-3GFP, point- 
ing to the importance of the ability of LEM2 to specifically condense 
around spindle microtubules (Figs. 2f, 3f, Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). 
Finally, expression of LEM2,w,-mChr also prominently impaired 
timely accumulation of NLS-3GFP. This shows that the WH domain 
has akey role in compartmentalization, presumably owing to its ability 
to recruit CHMP7 and subsequent ESCRT pathway proteins (Figs. la, 
3a, f, Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). Accordingly, depletion of either LEM2 
or CHMP7 impaired nuclear compartmentalization for an extended 
period, with defects persisting for at least 30 min after complete ingres- 
sion of the cleavage furrow (Extended Data Fig. 7c). 

Extended siRNA-mediated depletion of LEM2 causes nuclear mal- 
formations and is eventually lethal”. To identify whether defects in 
nuclear morphology arise as a result of errors during mitotic exit, we 
synchronized cells following LEM2 depletion and imaged their pro- 
gression from anaphase to late telophase. While LEM2-depleted cells 
progressed to anaphase without noticeable nuclear defects, a strong 
nuclear and tubulin morphology phenotype began to emerge in late 
anaphase and persisted through telophase (Extended Data Fig. 8a, Sup- 
plementary Video 3). Orthogonal views of LEM2-depleted cells revealed 
that aberrant microtubule bundles tunnelled through the nucleus 
within a channel lined by nuclear envelope (Extended Data Fig. 8b). The 
appearance of DNA damagein telophase U20S cells depleted of LEM2 
underscores the important ramifications of these nuclear integrity 
phenotypes (Extended Data Fig. 8c). 

Finally, to test the central hypothesis that the LCD and WH activi- 
ties of LEM2 cooperate with CHMP7 to self-assemble around spindle 
microtubules, we engineered a simplified LEM2 construct bearing 
the extra-lumenal domains of LEM2 connected by a flexible linker, 
LEM2nrp-unxer-wu: When incubated with microtubules, LEM2yrp.wxer-wi 
triggered copolymerization of CHMP7 and the resulting rings could be 
seen to loop upon and around microtubule bundles (Fig. 3g, Extended 
Data Fig. 8d). Consistently, and underscoring the importance of their 
functional coordination, disruption of the microtubule-interacting or 
CHMP7-binding domains of LEM2 led to persistent interphase nuclear 
morphology phenotypes in cells (Extended Data Fig. 8e-g). 

Our results suggest the following model: LEM2 concentrates within 
the nuclear envelope core through direct microtubule binding, and its 
LCD condenses into aliquid-like phase that wets the surface of spindle 
microtubules. The WH domain of LEM2 and CHMP7 then copolymer- 
ize to complete the formation of a macromolecular ‘O-ring’ seal that 
establishes a temporary barrier between the new nucleoplasm and 
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the cytoplasm, before triggering complete spindle disassembly and 
membrane fusion (Fig. 3h, Supplementary Discussion). 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and, except where stated, investiga- 
tors were not blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome 
assessment. 


Cytoskeletal proteins 

Porcine brain tubulin reagents were purchased from Cytoskel- 
eton, including unpolymerized tubulin (T238P), unpolymerized, 
HiLyte-647-labelled Tubulin (TL670M), and pre-formed microtubules 
(MTOO2). 


Purification of His,-SUMO-tagged proteins 

All purified proteins in this study, except full length LEM2, were 
expressed ina pCA528 vector (WISPO8-174; DNASU Plasmid Repository) 
in BL21-(DE3)-RIPL Escherichia coli cells using an N-terminal His,-SUMO 
affinity tag as described previously*. Full-length LEM2 was expressed in 
apCA528 vector in C43(DE3) £. colicells using an N-terminal His,-SUMO 
affinity tag. All plasmids are listed in Supplementary Table 3. Expression 
cultures (3- to 4-1) were grown in ZY-5052 rich auto-induction medium 
containing kanamycin, shaking (220 rpm) for 3 h at 37 °C, then over- 
night at 19 °C. Cells were collected by centrifugation. 


Purification of BAF 

Purification of full length, human BAF protein (Uniprot ID 075531) was 
adapted froma published protocol*”. The purification was performed 
as described, except His,-SUMO-BAF was cleaved with His,-Ulp1 pro- 
tease (30 min, room temperature) to suit the use of the His,-SUMO 
affinity tag. Ultimately, Superdex 75 16/60 fractions containing BAF 
dimer were pooled, concentrated, and flash-frozen in liquid nitrogen 
and stored as single use aliquots at —80 °C. 


Purification of LEM2 proteins 

Protein constructs originating from the human LEMD2 protein (Uniprot 
ID Q8NCS56), including LEM2,_7., LEM2y7pq-208) LEM2mimuss2p,s900,s960, Y98D, 
T1000, y104D)» LEM2im2cv1220, s134D, $138D, $139D, T147D, $166D, $174D, $175D)r LEM2 wrigos-so3)» 
and LEM2yrp-208)-LinKER-WHG9s-503) (linker sequence SAAGTGAGSGSAAS), 
were purified as follows. Collected cells were resuspended in lysis buffer 
(5 ml per gram cell pellet) containing 5% glycerol, 10 mM imidazole, pH 
8.0, 2 pg/ml DNasel, lysozyme and protease inhibitors, with HEPES 
and KCI concentrations optimized individually for each LEM2 pro- 
tein construct (20 mM HEPES, pH 7.0, 500 mM KCI for LEM2,_,, and 
LEM2yrp-unkerwx» and 40 mM HEPES, pH 8.0, 350 mM KCI for LEM2,, 
LEM2 yim ANd LEM2yyim2)- Cells were lysed by sonication on ice, and 
clarified (10,000g, 30 min, 4 °C). Clarified lysate was incubated with 
Ni-NTA agarose resin (Qiagen) (4 ml bed volume, 1.5 h, 4 °C), washed 
extensively with lysis buffer, and protein was eluted with five column 
volumes of lysis buffer supplemented with 350 mM imidazole, pH 8.0. 
Eluate was spin-concentrated (Vivaspin 20, 3 kDa MWCO, PES) to5 ml, 
and dialysed overnight at 4 °C into storage buffer (20-40 mM HEPES, 
pH 7.0-8.0, 5% glycerol), with KCI concentrations optimized individu- 
ally per construct (300 mM for LEM2,_,,,500 mM for LEM2nrp.1nxer-wHy 
350 mM for LEM2w,, and LEM2 yim), 110 mM for LEM2 yy). The His,-SUMO 
tag was cleaved by incubation with His,-Ulp1 protease during dialysis. 
LEM2 proteins were further purified by size exclusion chromatogra- 
phy using the Superdex 75 16/60 column (GE Life Sciences) in storage 
buffer, and LEM2-containing fractions were pooled, spin-concentrated 
(Vivaspin 6 3 kDa MWCO, PES), and aliquoted. 

LEM2y7p was purified similarly, including an additional prepara- 
tive phase separation step. All steps were carried out at room tem- 
perature unless otherwise noted. Harvested cells were resuspended 
in lysis buffer (30 mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 500 mM KCI, 5% glycerol, 10 mM 
imidazole, pH 8.0, 2 1g/ml DNasel, lysozyme and protease inhibitors), 
and lysed by sonication with intermittent chilling on ice. Lysate was 


clarified by centrifugation (10,000g, 30 min), incubated with Ni-NTA 
agarose resin (4 ml bed volume, 1.5h, room temperature), and washed 
extensively with lysis buffer. Protein was eluted with lysis buffer sup- 
plemented with 350 mM imidazole, pH 8.0. Droplet formation was 
induced to enrich for His, SUMO-LEM2,,p: the imidazole eluate was 
diluted with ice-cold buffer (40 mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 5% glycerol) to drop 
the concentration of KCI to 50 mM. After 20 min incubation onice, pro- 
tein droplets were pelleted by centrifugation (10,000g, 10 min, 0 °C), 
washed with two column volumes of ice-cold low-salt buffer (40 mM 
HEPES, pH 7.4,50 mM KCI, 5% glycerol), and pelleted again. The pellet 
was resuspended in 5 ml high-salt buffer (40 mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 500 
mM KCI, 5% glycerol), to dissolve protein droplets for the remaining 
purification steps, and incubated with His,-Ulp1 protease (2 h). The 
mixture was incubated with Ni-NTA resin (2 ml, 1h). Spin-concentrated, 
flow-through protein was further purified by size exclusion chromatog- 
raphy using the Superdex 75 16/60 column in high-salt buffer at 4 °C. 
Pooled, spin-concentrated, LEM2-containing fractions were dialysed 
overnight into storage buffer (40 mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 350 mM KCI, 5% 
glycerol), spin-concentrated, and aliquoted. 

Concentrated protein aliquots were snap-frozen in liquid nitrogen 
and stored at —80 °C for future experiments. Aliquots were thawed 
and used only once. Final protein concentrations were 260 uM 
LEM2,_7>, ~110 pM LEM2nrp, 30 WM LEM2nrpunxer-wa» 14 WM LEM2wi, 
190 UM His,-SUMO-LEM2,,;, 100 [1M LEM2 yin, ANd 110 LM LEM2 puis - 
Note that concentrations of LEM2,,,, without the tag were limited, and 
LEM2w,, was more stable with the His,-SUMO tag. 

Human, full-length LEM2 (LEM2,,) was purified as follows. Collected 
cells (6-l expression culture) were resuspended in lysis buffer (5 ml per 
gram cell pellet) containing 25 mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 500 mM KCI, 1mM 
DTT, 5% glycerol, lysozyme, 2 pg/ml DNasel, and protease inhibitors. 
Cells were lysed by sonication on ice and clarified (10,000g, 30 min, 
4 °C). Membranes were pelleted and collected from clarified lysate by 
ultracentrifugation (100,000g, 1h, 4 °C). LEM2,, was extracted from 
membranes with 1% (w/v) n-dodecyl-B-D-maltopyranoside (DDM, 
Anatrace D310) with stirring (1h, 4 °C), and collected in the superna- 
tant following centrifugation (35,000g, 30 min, 4 °C). DDM-extracted 
supernatant was supplemented with 10 mM imidazole and incubated 
with Ni-NTA agarose resin (Qiagen) (4 ml bed volume, 1h, 4 °C), washed 
extensively with lysis buffer containing 0.1% DDM, and protein was 
eluted with five column volumes of lysis buffer containing 0.1% DDM 
and supplemented with 500 mM imidazole, pH 8.0. LEM2,,-rich elu- 
tion fractions were pooled and dialysed overnight at 4 °C to remove 
imidazole. The His,-SUMO tag was cleaved by incubation with His,-Ulp1 
protease (30 min, room temp) and removed by reverse Ni-NTA chro- 
matography. Cleaved, DDM-solubilized LEM2,, was used unconcen- 
trated, or spin-column concentrated (Vivaspin20, 100 kDa MWCO, 
PES) without freeze-thaw. 


Purification of CHMP7 proteins 

Purification procedures for full-length, human CHMP7 (Uniprot ID 
Q8WUX9) and point mutants CHMP7 ozo ¢41312¢, CHMP7po70F+v330p and 
CHMP7,3¢.y330p Were adapted from previously published purifications‘. 
The truncated CHMP7¢scrr-m229-453) Was purified as follows. Collected 
cells were resuspended in 5 ml ice-cold lysis buffer (40 mM HEPES, pH 
8.0,800 mM KCI, 5% glycerol, 10 mM imidazole, 2 1g/ml DNasel, 5 mM 
BME, protease inhibitors, and lysozyme) per gram cell pellet. Cells 
were lysed by sonication, onice, and clarified (10,000g, 30 min, room 
temperature). Clarified CHMP7;<cpr4, lysate was incubated with Ni-NTA 
agarose resin and spontaneously formed a gel composed of protein 
polymerized into rings, assayed by negative stain electron microscopy. 
His,-SUMO-CHMP7 cpr rings were eluted with imidazole (350 mM), 
and the eluate was collected with low-speed spin (1,000g) asa gel phase 
ontop of the resin. The gel was scooped off and washed three times with 
buffer (40 mM HEPES, pH 8.0, 800 mM KCI, 5% glycerol, 1 mM DTT), 
and polymers were collected by centrifugation (5,000g) each time. 
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The His,-SUMO tag was cleaved by incubation with His,-Ulp1 protease 
(2h, 4 °C). Cleaved CHMP7,scar4 Was Washed three times with buffer 
and collected by centrifugation each time, and soluble His,-SUMO 
and His,-Ulp1 were discarded in the aqueous supernatant. Cleaved 
eluate was diluted with buffer to give a final protein concentration of 
about 60 uM. 


Analytical size exclusion chromatography 

Binding of LEM2,_,, to BAF or BAF-dsDNA complex was assayed by gel 
filtration chromatography. DNA duplex was prepared as previously 
described”. Combinations of purified LEM2,_,,, BAF dimers, and DNA 
duplexes were combined in 1:1:2 molar ratio. Following incubation at 
room temperature for 30 min, 50 pl reaction mixture was applied toa 
Superose 6 3.2/300 column (GE Life Sciences) in buffer (20 mM HEPES, 
pH/7.5, 150 mM NaCl, 5 mM DTT, and 10% glycerol) equilibrated at 4 °C. 
The flow rate was 40 pl/min for all experiments. Retention volumes for 
major peaks absorbing at 280 nm (A280) were recorded. The protein 
contents of peak fractions were assayed by SDS-PAGE. 


LEM2 LCD peptides 

Chemically synthesized peptides bearing an N-terminal FITC-Ahx 
modification (Extended Data Fig. 3a) were purchased from from Gen- 
Script, peptide stock solutions were prepared in milli-Q H,O except 
for LEM2.,,_,., Stocks, which were prepared in DMSO. Phase separation 
of LEM2,;_,., was induced by dilution in milli-Q H,O or buffer (25 mM 
HEPES, pH 7.4, 150 mM KCI) to 0.2 mg/ml stock. 


Turbidimetry 

Microtubule bundling by LEM2 was quantified by turbidity (absorbance 
at 340 nm) (Tecan Spark 10M spectrophotometer)”. Reactions (10 pl 
total volume) of purified LEM2_-75 yrp, wi, Mimi,ormim) Protein or chemically 
synthesized LEM2 peptides, 1 1M af-tubulin heterodimers polymerized 
into microtubules, KCI (75 mM for LEM2 protein reactions, 0.9 mM for 
LEM2 peptide reactions), 25 mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 0.5 mM MgCl, and 10 
UM paclitaxel (Sigma Aldrich), were prepared at room temperaturein 
384-well non-binding plates (Grendier Bio-One, #781906). Turbidity 
was measured, with shaking before each read, for reactions in tripli- 
cate, and averaged for each condition. Turbidity values for reactions 
of LEM2 protein/peptide with microtubules were corrected for the 
turbidity of LEM2 protein/peptide alone, normalized to turbidity of 
microtubules alone, and plotted (Turbidity a.u.) against [LEM2]. Sig- 
moidal curve fitting and half-maximum LEM2 concentrations were 
calculated with GraphPad Prism software. The turbidity of LEM2y4im1 
and LEM2yjim2 Was normalized to a saturating turbidity value equal to 
1.0, for easy comparison of half-maximal values within plot. Turbidity 
data were corroborated by complementary negative stain electron 
microscopy. Turbidimetry was not performed for peptides LEM2,;_ 5, 
(LEM2.y) or LEM2,45_¢5 (LEM2-PR,) with microtubules, because these 
peptides were already turbid in the absence of microtubules. 


Protein labelling for fluorescence imaging 

Proteins were fluorescently labelled for microscopy using Microscale 
Protein Labelling kits from Thermo Scientific: Alexa Fluor 488 (A30006), 
Alexa Fluor 555 (A30007) and Alexa Fluor 647 (A30009). For imaging 
experiments, unlabelled protein was supplemented with a minimal 
amount of fluorescently labelled protein. LEM2,,p contains a single lysine 
residue and could not be efficiently labelled with primary amine-reactive 
probes. Instead, His,-SUMO-LEM2,,p was labelled with Alexa-488 for 
fluorescence microscopy anda minimal amount was used to supplement 
indicated concentrations of unlabelled LEM2,,, for imaging. 


Fluorescence microscopy phase separation, coacervation and 
microtubule bundling assays 

Fluorescently labelled proteins were assayed for phase separation, 
coacervation and microtubule bundling by spinning disc confocal 


microscopy, performed in glass-bottom 384-well plates (Greiner 
Bio-One #7781892). Reactions for confocal microscopy were prepared 
in tubes and transferred to plates for imaging. LEM2y7p, LEM2yjimi 
LEM2yim2, and LEM2,,_,,. droplets were allowed to settle for 15 min 
before imaging. LEM2,,p droplet formation was induced at room tem- 
perature by reducing the salt concentration to 150 mM KCI, keeping the 
concentrations of other buffer components the same; droplets were 
allowed to grow for 60 min before imaging. Binding of LEM2,,p droplets 
(8 to 24 uM) or detergent-solubilized LEM2,, (8 1M) to microtubules 
was tested with the addition of fluorescently labelled microtubules (1 
UM af-tubulin polymerized into microtubules). Microtubules were 
prepared following the Cytoskeleton protocol, ina molar ratio of 1:7 
HiLyte647-tubulin:unlabelled tubulin, in G-PEM buffer (Cytoskeleton 
BSTO1). Unpolymerized tubulin, 1:7 labelled:unlabelled molar ratio, 
and Alexa555-labelled LEM2y,, were tested for association with LEM2y7p 
droplets at concentrations of 8 uM each. Note that 150 mM KCI pro- 
motes microtubule depolymerization inthe absence of stabilizing pro- 
teins. To assay coacervate formation, LEM2y7p (8 LM) was fluorescently 
imaged directly after reducing the salt concentration for LEM2,;p alone 
or in the presence of 1 uM unpolymerized af-tubulin, 30 bases RNA 
(5’-GGGCCUCCGCCCCCAGUGAGGGGCCGGCCC-3’), or 50 bases DNA 
(5’-AATGTAT TGGTGGGGGCCTGCTCGGGAT TGCGGATACGCCCTTGGA 
TTGC-3’). 


Spinning disc confocal microscopy with FRAP 

To assay LEM2,,p droplet dynamics in FRAP and droplet fusion experi- 
ments, 384-well glass-bottom plates were PEGylated using PEG-Silane 
(LAYSAN BIO, MPEG-SIL-5000) followed by passivation with BSA, 
according to published protocols, to prevent droplet association to 
the silica surface**. Spinning disc confocal microscopy with FRAP was 
carried out using a W1-CSU with a Borealis upgrade (Andor) and ILE 
Laser Launch (laser lines 405 nm, 488 nm, 561 nm, 647 nm; Andor) on 
a Nikon Eclipse Ti microscope (Nikon Instruments) equipped witha 
Rapp Optoelectronic UGA-40 (Rapp OptoElectronic) photobleach- 
ing unit and operated with MicroManager 2.Obeta (Open Imaging). 
Fluorescence images were collected with an Andor Zyla 4.2 CMOS 
Camera (Oxford Instruments). Samples were imaged using a CFI Plan 
Apochromat VC 100~ Oil NA 1.4 objective (Nikon Instruments). Exci- 
tation wavelengths were: 488 nm for Alex488TM or FITC; 561 nm for 
Alex555TM; 640 nm for Alex-647. Photobleaching for FRAP experi- 
ments was done with a 473-nm laser (Vortran) for 200 ms per bleach 
event. Images were recorded witha frequency of 1Hz, starting with at 
least one image recorded pre-bleach, including the bleach event, and 
up to 240s post-bleaching. The ratio of the intensity within bleached 
regions of interest to background was calculated with Image) for 
each time point and normalized to the intensity at the time of bleach- 
ing. Replicates were aligned to the time of bleaching, averaged, and 
plotted+s.d. 


Negative stain electron microscopy 

Continuous carbon grids (200-400 mesh copper, Quantifoil) were 
glow-discharged (PELCO EasiGlow, 15 mA, 0.39 mBar, 30 s). Samples 
(3-5 pl) were stained with 0.75% uranyl formate as described previ- 
ously’. Images were collected with a Tecnai T12 microscope (FEI) 
with a LaB6 filament, operated at 120 kV, and data were captured 
with a Gatan Ultrascan CCD camera (Gatan). For microtubule-binding 
assays, reactions were prepared on grids and incubated for 2 min. 
Microtubules were used at a concentration of 1 uM af-tubulin in 
pre-formed microtubules. LEM2 constructs were imaged with micro- 
tubules (Fig. 2f) at the following concentrations: 6 1M LEM2,,, 4 UM 
LEM2yrp, 200 HM LEM2h45_165 (LEM2-PR,), 80 [1M LEM2jg¢-19 (LEM2-PR,). 
Reactions of microtubules with LEM2y;p or LEM2,¢¢_>, to corroborate 
turbidimetry, were prepared as described above. Phosphomimetic 
constructs, LEM2y4im, and LEM2y;m2, were tested for microtubule bun- 
dling at 8 uM. 


LEM2-induced CHMP7 polymerization 

LEM2 and CHMP7 proteins were mixed at concentrations of 4-8 tM 
ina total volume of 50 pl. LEM2y,, or LEM2y7p.1inker-wH WAS present in 
twofold molar excess to CHMP7 proteins, unless otherwise stated. The 
buffer was adjusted to between 600 and 800 mM KCI. Reactions were 
dialysed for 9-12 hinto low-salt buffer (30 mM HEPES, pH 8.0, 25 mM 
KCI, and 1mM DTT) using Slide-A-Lyzer MINI Dialysis Device, 1OK MWCO 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific). For experiments including microtubules, 
a 3x stock of pre-formed, lyophilized microtubules was prepared in 
buffer (30 mM HEPES, pH 8.0, 800 mM KCI, 1 mM DTT, 60 uM pacli- 
taxel, and 3 mM MgCl,), and dialysis buffer was supplemented with 
10 uM paclitaxel and1mM MgCl.. After dialysis, polymeric assemblies 
were concentrated by low speed centrifugation (5,000g, 5 min) and 
resuspended in 30 ul buffer for negative stain electron microscopy, 
SDS-PAGE, or cross-linking mass spectrometry analysis. To determine 
the stoichiometry of the CHMP7-LEM2,,,, polymer, CHMP7 (4 1M) was 
titrated with LEM2,,, (0, 0.08, 1 and 4 uM), dialysed, and polymers 
were collected by low-speed centrifugation. The supernatant was col- 
lected such that 10 pl was left behind as the pellet fraction. Quantities of 
polymerized and unpolymerized CHMP7 at each LEM2 condition were 
measured by Coomassie-stained SDS-PAGE, in which equal volumes of 
pellet and supernatant fractions were loaded. Intensities were quanti- 
fied by ImageJ. The data was normalized to samples containing O and 
equimolar amounts of LEM2w,,. 


Liposome preparation 

Lipid solutions (Avanti Polar Lipids) were resuspended in chloroform, 
and liposomes were prepared as previously described”. In brief, lipids 
(2 mg total) were dried ina glass vial to give final ratio (mole %) of 30% 
egg phosphatidylserine (PS), 30% egg phosphatidylcholine (PC) and 
40% phosphatidylethanolamine (PE). Lipid films were dispersed in 
buffer (40 mM HEPES, pH 8.0, 150 mM KCI) to produce liposomes at a 
final concentration of 1 mg/ml, and stored at —80 °C. 


Microtubule bundling assay of full-length LEM2 in the presence 
of model membranes 

A dried lipid film in a glass vial (1 mg total containing final ratio 
(mole %) 60% egg PC, 24.7% PE, 10% bovine liver phosphatidylino- 
sitol, 5% cholesterol, and 0.3% 18:1 Liss Rhod PE from Avanti Polar 
Lipids) was dispersed in buffer (40 mM HEPES, pH 8.0, 800 mM KCI, 
5% glycerol, 0.1% DDM) and sonicated at 30 °C for 10 min to produce 
detergent-solubilized lipids at a concentration of 1 mg/ml. Equal vol- 
umes detergent-solubilized lipids, activated Bio-Beads SM-2 Resin 
(BioRad), and concentrated LEM2,, (1 mg/ml) or LEM2,, buffer were 
combined and incubated overnight at 4 °C. Detergent-depleted reac- 
tions were separated from resin and mixed with fluorescently labelled 
microtubule and G-PEM buffer (Cytoskeleton BSTO1) to a final KCI 
concentration of 150 mM and1pM tubulin. Reactions were incubated 
for 1h at room temperature before imaging. 


Membrane-induced CHMP7 polymerization 

CHMP?7 was dialysed or diluted to reduce the salt concentration from 
800 mMto150 mM KCI (supplemented with 5% glycerol, 40 mM HEPES, 
pH 8.0, 1mM DTT) to give a final protein concentration of 0.1 mg/ml. 
Liposomes and CHMP7 were mixed 40:1 (w/w) and negative stain 
electron microscopy grids were prepared immediately. 


Electron microscopy data acquisition and 2D classification 

Membrane-induced CHMP7 polymers were prepared for negative 
stain electron microscopy and imaged with a Tecnai T20 microscope 
(FEI) with a LaBé filament, operated at 200 kV. 227 micrographs were 
collected with a TemCam-F816 8k x 8k camera (TVIPS) using Seri- 
alEM software*, with a nominal pixel size of 1.57 A. The defocus was 
0.7-1.7 um and the total dose was 20 e/A?. Particles containing a 


repeating polymeric unit were picked manually along the polymeric 
protein chain, yielding 6,094 particles. Specifically, particles were 
picked from polymers detached from membrane, which were ina 
favourable orientation for subsequent classification. Particles were 
picked and 2D-classified using default parameters within RELION 
version 2.0 software. 


Cross-linking mass spectrometry 

Full length CHMP7 (60 ug) was polymerized with equimolar 
His,-SUMO-LEM2w,, following the described polymerization assay, 
and crosslinked with 2 mM light crosslinker (H,,-BS3, Creative Mol- 
ecules) for 30 min at 30 °C. His,-SUMO-LEM2,,, was used to achieve 
a higher protein concentration. Full-length, monomeric CHMP7 
(60 1g) was crosslinked with 2 mM heavy crosslinker (D,,-BS3, Crea- 
tive Molecules) under the same conditions. Reactions were quenched 
(10 mM ammonium bicarbonate, 10 min, room temperature), and light 
and heavy crosslinked reaction mixtures were combined and processed 
for mass spectrometry as described previously**”. Crosslinked prod- 
ucts were enriched by size-exclusion chromatography (Superdex 
Peptide, GE Healthcare Life Sciences) as described previously* and 
fractions eluting between 0.9 and 1.4 ml were dried and resuspended 
in 0.1% formic acid for MS analysis. The fractions starting at 0.9 ml and 
1.3 ml were combined before evaporation to make four total SEC fractions. 

LC-MS analysis was performed with a Q-Exactive Plus mass spec- 
trometer (Thermo Scientific) coupled with a nanoelectrospray ion 
source (Easy-Spray, Thermo) and NanoAcquity UPLC system (Waters). 
Enriched fractions were separated ona 15 cm x 75 um ID PepMap C18 
column (Thermo) using a 60-min gradient from 5-28% solvent B (A: 
0.1% formic acid in water, B: 0.1% formic acid in acetonitrile). Precursor 
MS scans were measured in the Orbitrap scanning from 350 to 1,500 
m/z(mass resolution: 70,000). The ten most intense triply charged or 
higher precursors were isolated in the quadrupole (isolation window: 
4 m/z) and dissociated by HCD (normalized collision energy: 24), and 
the product ion spectra were measured in the Orbitrap (mass resolu- 
tion: 17,500). A dynamic exclusion window of 20s was applied and the 
automatic gain control targets were set to 3 x 10° (precursor scan) and 
5x 10* (product scan). 

Peaklists were generated using Proteome Discoverer 2.2 (Thermo), 
and crosslinked peptides searched for with Protein Prospector 
5.20.23°*. 85 of the most intense peaks from each product ion spec- 
trum were searched against a database containing His,SUMO-LEM2,,, 
along with the sequences of 10 other proteins comprising CHMP subu- 
nits and tubulin, concatenated with 10 randomized decoy versions 
of each of these sequences (121 sequences total). Search parameters 
were: mass tolerance of 20 ppm (precursor) and 30 ppm (product); 
fixed modifications of carbamidomethylation on cysteine; variable 
modifications of peptide N-terminal glutamine conversion to pyro- 
glutamate, oxidation of methionine, and ‘dead-end’ modification of 
lysine and the protein N terminus by semi-hydrolysed heavy and light 
BS3; trypsin specificity was used with two missed cleavages and three 
variable modifications per peptide were allowed. Unique, crosslinked 
residue pairs were reported at a1.5% FDR threshold, corresponding to 
ascore difference cutoff of 15. 

For quantitative analysis, precursor ion filtering in Skyline 4.1°° was 
used to extract light:heavy crosslinked precursor ion signals. Sky- 
line does not directly support crosslinking analysis, so crosslinked 
peptides were linearized and exported as a spectral library as previ- 
ously described“. Transitions were generated for every light or heavy 
crosslinked peptide species discovered in the Protein Prospector search 
and paired with its corresponding heavy or light counterpart. Precur- 
sor ion transitions matching the first three isotopes were extracted 
across all four LC-MS fractions. Each extracted ion chromatogram 
was manually inspected and the start and end points were adjusted 
to ensure that the correct peaks were detected and that there were no 
interfering signals. Isotope dot products were required to exceed 0.85. 
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The peak areas were re-imported into R and summarized at the level of 
crosslinked residues for each light and heavy crosslink. Peak areas were 
summed for all peptides matching a given crosslink. Finally, log, ratios 
of the heavy to light peak areas were determined. Filtered cross-links 
were mapped to the primary protein structure using xiNET“. 


Homology modelling and cross-link mapping 

Homology models of human CHMP7 and LEM2 domains were created 
with Phyre2* (Supplementary Table 2). Reference structures were 
selected based on confidence scores and homology to reference struc- 
ture. Models were validated by mapping cross-linking data to the mod- 
els using UCSF Chimera® together with Xlink analyser“. 


Immunostaining for fluorescence microscopy 

Cells were fixed at room temperature in 2% paraformaldehyde for 
25 min. The primary antibodies used for immunodetection were rabbit 
anti-IST1*, rabbit anti-tubulin (ab18251; abcam), rat anti-tubulin (YL1/2; 
Accurate Chemical & Scientific), mouse anti-lamin B2 (AbCam; ab8983), 
mouse anti-SUN2 (gift from B. Burke), and mouse anti-53BP1 (MAB3802; 
Millipore). After incubation with fluorescently labelled secondary anti- 
bodies (anti-rabbit 488, anti-mouse 488, anti-rabbit 647, and anti-rabbit 
568; Thermo Fisher), coverslips were mounted with DAPI ProLong Gold 
(Thermo Fisher) and imaged by widefield microscopy (Zeiss Axioskop 
2; Axiovision software), spinning disc confocal microscopy (Nikon 
Eclipse Ti; Metamorph software), or stimulated emission depletion 
microscopy (see below). For quantifying IST1 localization: anti-rabbit 
488 against rabbit anti-IST1; for assessing DNA damage in telophase 
cells: anti-mouse 488 against mouse anti-53BP1 and anti-rabbit 568 
against rabbit anti-tubulin; for quantifying and imaging the tubulin 
and nuclear envelope phenotype in telophase cells: anti-mouse 488 
against mouse anti-SUN2 (INM marker for orthogonal imaging) or 
mouse anti-lamin B2 (INM marker for quantitative experiments), and 
anti-rabbit 568 against rabbit anti-tubulin; for interphase phenotypes: 
anti-rabbit 488 against rabbit anti-tubulin; for STED: anti-mouse 568 
against mouse anti-tubulin and anti-rabbit 647 against rabbit anti-LEM2. 


STED microscopy 

STED microscopy was performed ona Leica TCS SP8 STED 3x confocal 
laser-scanning microscope equipped with a HC PL APO CS2100x/1.40 
oil objective. Confocal sections were imaged with Leica LAS X Core 
software and processed with Huygens Software Suite (SVI). Images 
were recorded using a 405-nm laser line at 1.4% laser power to image 
DAPI, and a 572-nm laser line at 5.6% laser power to image tubulin in 
confocal detector mode. LEM2 was imaged with a 653-nm laser line 
at 2.5% laser power in STED pulsed detector mode (gate start at 0.3 ns 
and gate end at 6.5 ns) with a Huygens saturation factor of 5.7. Decon- 
volved images were contrast enhanced in ImageJ (NIH); raw data are 
available upon request. 


Quantification from fluorescence microscopy 

For illustration, images of anaphase A and B cells were acquired by 
widefield microscopy at 100x and adjusted so that background fluo- 
rescence inthe DNA, IST1, and LEM2-mChr channels were comparable 
between samples. Raw images acquired by widefield microscopy at 
100 were used to score the IST1 phenotype in anaphase A (early) and 
anaphase B (late). IST1 localization to anaphase chromatin masses 
was assessed in three independent experiments in which images were 
coded, randomized and scored blindly by three independent scorers. 
Images were decoded and blind scores were quantified. Each chromatin 
disc (two per cell) was scored as having extra robust, robust, weak, 
or no recruitment for IST1. Robust recruitment was characterized by 
distinctive foci organized at the core of chromatin masses, whereas 
weak recruitment was characterized by less intense, often fewer, and 
less organized foci at the chromatin surface, consistent with what has 
previously been shown‘. Extra robust was characterized by strikingly 


intense IST1 fluorescence, often accompanied by recruitment over 
most of the chromatin disc. For clarity, the robust and extra robust 
categories were graphed together as a single category. The majority 
score was used in cases where the three scores differed. 

For time-lapse colocalization experiments tracking GFP-CHMP7, 
images of anaphase cells were acquired by time-lapse light micros- 
copy (described below) and were selected for scoring at the time of 
peak LEM2-mCherry or LEM2,y,-mCherry enrichment at the core 
region of anaphase chromatin discs. In FIJI, each cell was thresholded 
for either LEM2—mCherry or LEM2,w,-mCherry enrichment. The mean 
fluorescence (arbitrary units) was measured for each region of interest 
in the GFP—CHMP7 channel. The regions of interest were subtracted 
from the area of the whole cell to measure the mean fluorescence of 
cytoplasmic GFP-CHMP7 for each anaphase cell. The plotted values 
are the mean GFP-CHMP7 fluorescence of the region of interest, as 
determined by exogenous LEM2 enrichment, normalized to the mean 
fluorescence of cytoplasmic GFP-—CHMP7. 

Nuclear accumulation of NLS-3GFP in either late anaphase or telo- 
phase was determined by taking the ratio of nuclear to cytoplasmic 
NLS-3GFP at either 1-min intervals throughout anaphase (after imaging 
at 15s intervals) or 30 min after complete cleavage furrow ingression, in 
telophase (time-lapse microscopy described below). In FUJI, regions of 
chromatin were defined as regions of interest in the NucBlue channel 
and used to measure mean fluorescence (arbitrary units) of nuclear 
NLS-3GFP in late anaphase or the integrated density (the product of 
area and mean grey value) in telophase cells. Cytoplasmic levels of 
NLS-3GFP were determined by selecting the whole cell, and subse- 
quently deselecting the regions of chromatin. For anaphase cells, the 
mean fluorescence of nuclear NLS-3GFP for each disc was then divided 
by the mean fluorescence of cytoplasmic NLS-3GFP of the same cell. 
For telophase, the integrated density was used to account for changes 
in nuclear size due to decondensation. 

For the purposes of illustration, interphase and telophase cells were 
acquired by widefield and time-lapse microscopy and were adjusted 
so that background fluorescence was comparable between sam- 
ples. Spinning disc confocal microscopy at 60x was used to acquire 
z-stacks for orthographic projection. Raw images used to score the 
nuclear envelope and tubulin phenotype in telophase were acquired 
by widefield microscopy at 60x. To score DNA damage in telophase, 
images were acquired by widefield microscopy at 60x and thresholded 
uniformly in FUJI. Nuclear foci were detected using the find maxima 
function in FJ and noise tolerance was held constant for all condi- 
tions. To score interphase nuclear circularity, images were acquired by 
widefield microscopy at 60x. The DNA channel was thresholded in FIJI 
and each nucleus was defined as a region of interest. The nuclei were 
then assessed for their circularity (circularity = 41(area/perimeter’), 
as described by others”. 


Time-lapse light microscopy analysis 

Alllive imaging experiments were imaged at 60x by spinning disc confo- 
cal microscopy using glass-bottomed Mat-Tek dishes. For experiments 
tracking chromatin, cells were treated with NucBlue (Thermo Fisher) 
1h before imaging, per the manufacturer’s instructions. Stable cell 
lines and plasmids for transient transfection used in this study are 
described in Supplementary Table 3. Cells stably expressing GFP-lamin 
B2and LEM2-mCherry were cultured for 48 h and treated with 200 nM 
SiR-tubulin (CY-SCO06; Cytoskelton) 1h before imaging. Cells stably 
expressing GFP-BAF and LEM2-mCherry were also cultured asynchro- 
nously. All other experiments were subjected to cell-cycle synchro- 
nization, as described below. To track nuclear integrity, cells stably 
expressing NLS-3GFP (PL19) alone or in combination with the stable 
expression of siRNA-resistant LEM2-mCherry (PL13), LEM2,,y-mChr 
(PL16), LEM2,pg-mChr (PL17), or LEM2,wy,-mCherry (PL18) were imaged 
at either 15-s intervals (to assess anaphase compartmentalization) or 
3-min intervals for at least 30 min following complete cleavage furrow 


ingression (to assess telophase compartmentalization). In the latter 
experiments, 100 nM SiR-tubulin (CY-SCO06; Cytoskelton) was added 
1h before imaging. HeLa cells stably expressing H2B-mCherry and 
GFP-tubulin were treated with siRNA oligos, as described below. For 
transient expression experiments, cells were transfected with plasmids 
using Lipofectamine LTX Plus (Thermo Fisher) for 24 h, then re-plated 
and subjected to cell-cycle synchronization. Cells stably expressing 
GFP-tubulin” were transiently transfected with siRNA-resistant 
pCMV(AS)-LEM2-mCherry (PL13), pCMV(A5)-LEM2,,.,-mCherry (PL14), 
PpCMV(AS)-LEM2,,¢p-mCherry (PL15), pbCMV(AS)-LEM2,,y-mCherry 
(PL16), PCMV(A5)-LEM2,pa-mCherry (PL17), or pCMV(AS)-LEM2ywiy- 
mCherry (PL18). For time-lapse colocalization experiments, HeLa cells 
stably expressing GFP-CHMP7 were transiently transfected with either 
siRNA-resistant pCMV(A5)-LEM2-mCherry (PL13) or siRNA-resistant 
pCMV(AS)-LEM2,w,,-mCherry (PL18). 


siRNA-mediated depletion and cell-cycle synchronization 

HeLa cells were a gift from M. Powers and U2OS cells were a gift from 
D. Ayer; both cell lines were authenticated by STR profiling. All HeLa 
cell lines were generated from the same parental HeLa cells, which 
tested negative for mycoplasma contamination. U2OS cells were 
not tested for mycoplasma contamination. HeLa and U20S cells 
were plated on fibronectin-coated coverslips in the presence of 10 
nM siRNA oligo, delivered by Lipofectamine RNAiMAX Transfection 
Reagent (Thermo Fisher). Specific sequences used were: siControl 
(siScr-1)*”*8, siLEM2-1 (antisense sequence targeting nucleotides 78-98: 
UUGCGGUAGACAUCCCGGGdTdT”), siLEM2-2 (antisense sequence 
targeting nucleotides 1,297-1,317: UACAUAUGGAUAGCGCUCCdTdT”’), 
and siCHMP7 (antisense sequence targeting nucleotides 650-669: 
CCCUCUUCUAACACUUCAAdTAdT)”. In experiments testing whether 
exogenous LEM2 could rescue function after endogenous LEM2 deple- 
tion, siLEM2-2 was used to deplete endogenous LEM2 as exogenous 
LEM2 constructs harbour silent mutations that confer resistance to 
the siLEM2-2 oligo. For cell-cycle synchronization experiments, 6-8 h 
after plating, 2mM thymidine was added for 24 hto arrest cells at G1/S. 
Cells were then rinsed thoroughly with PBS, followed by the addition 
of culture medium. Twelve hours after release, cells were imaged live 
or fixed for microscopy. For experiments tracking interphase pheno- 
types, cells were fixed for immunostaining sixteen hours after release. 
To assess the phosphorylation status of exogenous LEM2 at different 
stages of the cell cycle, cells were arrested at G1/S by treating with 2 
mM thymidine for 24 h. G1/S-arrested cells were then either harvested 
or thoroughly rinsed with PBS before the addition of culture medium 
containing 100 ng/ml nocodazole. After 16 h of nocodazole treatment, 
mitotic cells were harvested by shake off. Cell pellets were rinsed in TBS 
before lysis and separation by Phos-Tag acrylamide SDS-PAGE” and 
subsequent immunoblot (described below). 


Immunoblots 


To verify the efficacy of siRNA treatments and expression of 
siRNA-resistant constructs, cells were plated in six-well dishes and 
subjected to the same experimental conditions as those used to 
generate imaging data. Primary antibodies (anti-LEM2 (HPAO17340; 
Sigma-Aldrich), anti-mCherry (Novus Biologicals, NBP2-25157), 
anti-tubulin (ab18251; abcam)) were detected with HRP-coupled 
secondary antibodies (Thermo Fisher) and chemiluminescence. To 
assess phosphorylation of exogenous LEM2 by mobility shift, whole-cell 
lysates were prepared in lysis buffer lacking EDTA and phosphatase 
inhibitors. Aliquots of each lysate were then subjected to either lambda 
protein phosphatase treatment per the manufacturer’s instructions 
(PO753S; NEB) or a control reaction treatment containing only PMP 
buffer and MnCl,. Samples were run on 8% and 10% SDS-PAGE gels 
prepared with Phos-Tag Acrylamide reagent (AAL-107; Waco) per the 
manufacturer’s instructions. Detection of LEM2 by immunoblot was 
performed as described above. 


Reporting summary 


Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availablility 


Raw data and peaklists from the quantitative crosslinking mass spec- 
trometry analysis can be accessed with MassIVE: ftp://massive.ucsd. 
edu/MSV000084837/. Crosslinked peptide spectral assignments are 
accessible using accession: rgf6éhriush at http://msviewer.ucsf.edu/ 
prospector/cgi-bin/msform.cgi?form=msviewer. The uncropped blots 
and gels are provided in Supplementary Fig. 1. Source Data for Figs. 1-3 
and Extended Data Figs. 1-4, 5, 7, 8 are provided online. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| The N terminus of LEM2 possesses a canonical 
BAF-binding LEM domain and anLCD.a, Live-cell imaging of GFP-lamin B2 
and LEM2-mChr; DNA is stained with NucBlue and tubulin detected with SiR- 
tubulin. Time 0 refers to complete CFI. Representative of ten or more cells 
imaged acrossat least three biological replicates. Scale bar, 2 1m. b, Multiple 
sequence alignment of LEM domains across LEM family proteins, highlighting a 
conserved four-amino-acid sequence that, when mutated in emerin(EMD,,>4), 
disrupts BAF binding”. The position of an analogous mutation in LEM2 
(LEM2,,»;) isindicated.c, HeLa cells stably expressing LEM2-mCherry and 
EGFP-BAF live-imaged during anaphase. Representative of ten or more cells 
imaged across at least three biological replicates for both fixed and live-cell 
imaging. Scale bar, 10 pm. d, Top, a homology model for the LEM2,_,. -BAF- 
DNA complex™, based on Protein Data Bank code (PDB): 2BZF and 

PDB: 20DG”. Middle, absorbance at 280 nmasa function of retention volume 
(ml) from analytical size exclusion chromatography. Retention volumes for 
major peaks (arrowheads) and predicted molecular weights for protein or 
protein-DNA complexes are listed. Bottom, SDS-PAGE of major peak for 
LEM2,_,. + BAF + DNA sample. Representative of three technical replicates. For 


gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1.e, Percentage amino acid 
composition for the LEM2LCD, and the compositions of two subregions, 
compared to an average amino acid composition. f, Schematic of LEMyrp with 
amino acid substitutions (S, T, or Y to D) relative to SY-rich (yellow) and PR-rich 
(rust) regions, in LEM2y;p Mim1 and Mim2 constructs. LEM2immunoblot 
assessing the migration pattern of full-length (also shown in Fig. le) and mutant 
LEM2-mChr constructs following separation by Phos-tag SDS-PAGE. Cell 
lysates were prepared from G1/S- and prometaphase- arrested cells expressing 
the indicated exogenous LEM2; lysates treated with A-PP are indicated. 
Representative data from two biological replicates, with one and three 
technical replicates per biological replicate. For immunoblot source data, see 
Supplementary Fig. 1.g, Top, amino acid sequences of the peptides 
corresponding to the SY-rich and PR-rich regions of LEM2. Bottom, 
concentration-dependent droplet formation by the LEM2., peptide, 
juxtaposed with similar data collected for full LEM2y;p as in Fig. 1d. 
Representative of three technical replicates. Scale bar, 2 um. h, Fluorescence 
microscopy of purified LEM2y7p with indicated molecular anions. Image 
representative of two technical replicates. Scale bar, 2 1m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | LEM2 wets the surface of microtubules witha 
liquid-like coat. a, Additional example of STED imaging of endogenous LEM2 
localization during late anaphase. Scale bars, 150 nm. Representative of data 
from four cells. b, Fluorescence imaging of indicated combinations of LEM2,,- 
Alexa488 (magenta), tubulin—Alexa647 (green), and lipids labelled with 
PE-rhodamine (cyan). Scale bar, 2 1m. Representative of two technical 
replicates. c, Light scattering at 340 nm (turbidity) of microtubule bundling by 
indicated LEM2 constructs. Half maximal concentration of LEM2yrp is 

1.303 +0.1M. Mean+s.e.m. forn=3 independent samples. d, Negative stain 
electron microscopy of microtubules alone or microtubules with indicated 


concentrations of LEM2y;p, corresponding to the concentrations measured by 
light scattering. Images representative of at least six; scale bars, 25nm. 

e, Fluorescence microscopy of LEM2y;p-Alexa488 in combination with 
tubulin-Alexa647, LEM2w,,-Alexa555, and GTP/Mg(Cl.,, as indicated. Scale bar, 
10 um. Images are representative of at least three. f, Example images for FRAP 
of LEM2,,- and LEM2yrp-coated microtubule bundles, representative of five 
independent samples (LEM2,,) or 17 independent samples (LEM2y;p). Scale bar, 
2m. g, Top, kymographacross bleached region. Bottom, FRAP of 
LEM2yrp-coated microtubule bundle. Images show fluorescent LEM2y1p 
channel. Scale bar, 2 1m. Representative of eight technical replicates. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | LEM2-LCD bundles microtubules in vitrothrougha 
regulated microtubule-binding domain. a, Amino-acid sequences of six 
LEM2 peptides tiling the LCD. LEM2,45_16; is LEM2-PR,, and LEM2)gg_912 iS 
LEM2-PR,. b, Light scattering at 340 nm (turbidity) of microtubule bundling by 
indicated LEM2 peptides. Half maximal concentration of LEM2j¢5_15 
(LEM2-PRg) is 85.11 1M. For LEM2js-919, data plotted are mean +s.e.m. forn=3 
technical replicates. LEM249_69, LEM2,)-;, LEM2,93-144 and LEM2,6,-137, did not 
bundle. c, Negative stain electron microscopy of microtubules alone or 
microtubules with indicated concentrations of LEM2;¢s_9., corresponding to 
turbidity reactions. Scale bars, 25 nm. For each condition, images are 
representatives of seven. d, Live-cell imaging of indicated LEM2,,.-mChr and 
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LEM2,pap-mChr deletion constructs (magenta) and GFP-tubulin (green). Time O 
refers to time of complete CFI. Scale bar, 2 1m. Images are representative of 
three independent experiments. e, Negative stain electron microscopy of 
microtubules co-incubated with the indicated phosphomimetic proteins. Scale 
bar, 25nm. Images are representative of two technical replicates. f, Light 
scattering at 340 nm (turbidity) of microtubule bundling by phosphomimetic 
LEM2 constructs. Vertical lines are half maximum, shaded regions shows.e.; 
LEM2y7p (green) half maximum 1.303 LM (1.144-1.493 LM), LEM2yyin1 (red) half 
maximum 2.824 uM (2.283-3.397 LM), LEM2yim2 (blue) half maximum 

8.442 uM, (7.511-10.06 pM). Data plotted are mean +s.e.m. from three technical 
replicates. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| The LEM2 WH domain is required for recruitment of 
IST1to the nascent nuclear envelope and mediates polymer formation with 
CHMP7. a, Top, quantification of robust IST1 recruitment to chromatin discs in 
late anaphase, as assessed by blind scoring. Mean +s.e.m. determined from 
three independent experiments (siControl parental: n= 80, 58, 106; siLEM2-2/ 
parental: n=78, 50, 58; siControl/LEM2-mChr: n=46, 42, 62; siLEM2-2/LEM2- 
mChr:n=78, 51, 62; siControl/LEM2,w.,-mChr: n= 138, 52, 42; siLEM2-2/ 
LEM2,wu-mChr: n=112, 48, 51). Two-tailed unpaired t-test, no multiple 
comparisons. Bottom, representative images by widefield showing 
localization of endogenous IST1in late anaphase cells depleted of endogenous 
LEM2 and expressing the indicated siRNA-resistant LEM2-mChr constructs. 
Scale bar, 2 um. b, Top, quantification of the percent of early anaphase discs 


with robust IST1 recruitment, as assessed by blind scoring. Mean+s.e.m. 
determined from three independent experiments (siControl/parental:n=38, 
16, 20; siLEM2-2/parental: n= 24, 10, 25; siControl/LEM2-mChr: n=50, 20, 24; 
siLEM2-2/LEM2-mChr: n= 38, 14, 8; siControl/LEM2,y,,;-mChr: n= 44, 16, 20; 
siLEM2-2/LEM2,wy-mChr: n= 20, 4, 14). Two-tailed unpaired t-test, no multiple 
comparisons. Bottom, representative images by widefield showing 
localization of endogenous IST1in early anaphase cells depleted of 
endogenous LEM2 and expressing the indicated siRNA-resistant LEM2-mChr 
constructs. Scale bar, 2 um. c, Negative stain electron microscopy 
corresponding to the CHMP7 polymerization assay showing no polymerization 
for the control condition CHMP7 + LEM2y7p. Representative of two technical 
replicates. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Homology modelling and XL-MS consistent witha 
WH domain-swap mechanism for activation of CHMP7 by LEM2. 

a, Workflow of lysine-lysine hybrid peptide mapping using XL-MS. BS3 
cross-links surface-accessible lysine residues with Ca—Ca distances below 
about 3 nm. b, Homology models for the WH domains of CHMP7 and LEM2 from 
reference structures described in Supplementary Table 2. WH1 of CHMP7 
contains amembrane-binding region indicated as aloop*.c, Homology models 
of the CHMP7 ESCRT-III-fold in open and closed conformations. Green and 
orange, a-helices 1-2 and 3-4, respectively. d, Distance restraints identified 
from XL-MS analysis of the CHMP7 monomer were mapped to open and closed 
homology models. Ca-Ca distances over 3 nmare considered violations. Blue, 
satisfied restraints; red, violated restraints. The open ESCRT-III conformation 
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was rejected.e, Top. acrystallographic interface between VPS25 and an 
ESCRT-III helix?’ serves as a template for the XL-MS-informed homology model 
of the CHMP7 WH2 interaction with the CHMP7 ESCRT-III domain. For details 
ontemplate structures see Supplementary Table 2. Middle, bottom, all 
cross-links are satisfied when mapped to the closed CHMP7-ESCRT-III model 
and agree with domain connectivity. A subset of cross-links was not satisfied 
when mapping WH 1instead to the same interface (data not shown). f, Left, 
distance restraints identified from XL-MS analysis of CHMP7 monomer 
mapped to conformation of polymerized CHMP7 consistent with 2D class 
averages. Violated restraints suggest a hinge region between CHMP7 WH1 and 
WH2that allows its WH1to move closer to the ESCRT-III core (black arrow). 
Right, violated restraints to WH2. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Activated CHMP7 forms polymeric rings viaits 
ESCRT-III domain, exposing its tandem WH domains. a, CHMP7 point 
mutations are indicated in an open ESCRT-III fold, representing polymerized 
CHMP7.b, Negative stain electron microscopy of His,gSUMO-LEM2w, 
co-incubated with CHMP7 mutants. Scale bars, 50 nm. Images representative 
of three technical replicates. c, SDS-PAGE of pellet (P) or supernatant (S) 
following centrifugation of LEM2,,, incubated with wild-type or mutant 
CHMP7. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1.d, Quantification of 
pelleted protein after SDS-PAGE and Coomassie blue staining for mutant 
versus wild-type proteins. Mean +s.d. quantified from n=3 independent 
experiments. e, SDS-PAGE-based relative quantification of polymerized and 
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pelleted CHMP7 with different ratios of LEM2,,,, present. Red dashed lines 
indicate expected fraction of CHMP7 in the pelleted polymer, assuming 1:1 
stoichiometric polymer. Mean +s.d. quantified from n=3 independent 
experiments. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1.f, Negative stain 
electron microscopy of CHMP7 polymers ona liposome. Scale bar, 100 nm. 
g, Top, negative stain electron microscopy of membrane-induced CHMP7 
polymers used for 2D averaging. Scale bar, 20 nm. Bottom, representative 2D 
class averages from manually picked particles from polymers shown at top. 
f, g, Representative of five technical replicates. h, Negative stain electron 
microscopy of CHMP7¢scrri (AA 229-453). Representative of three technical 
replicates. Scale bar, 20 nm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 |LEM2 promotes early nuclear compartmentalization 
via cooperation between its LCD and WH domains. a, Example images of 
cells treated with siLEM2 and expressing NLS-3GFP in combination with 
siRNA-resistant LEM2 constructs corresponding to the quantification graphs 
shown in band Fig. 3f. DNA labelled using NucBlue. Time 0 refers to the time of 
complete CFI. Scale bar, 21m. b, Mean +s.d. nuclear/cytoplasmic ratio of 
NLS-3GFP fluorescence over time in cells treated with the indicated siRNAS 
and expressing the indicated siRNA-resistant constructs. Cells imaged at 15-s 
intervals though 1-min increments are plotted. Data were collected across at 
least three biological replicates (siCon/LEM2-mChr; n= 26; siLEM2-2/LEM2- 
mChr:n=44; siCon/LEM2,<y-mChr: n= 20; siLEM2-2/LEM2,sy-mChr: n= 24; 


siCon/LEM2,p,-mChr: n= 20; siLEM2-2/LEM2,pp-mChr: n = 20; siCon/LEM2,wy- 
mChr: n= 24; siLEM2-2/LEM2,wy-mChr: n=16). Two-tailed unpaired t-test was 
used to determine Pvalues comparing deletion mutant lines to the full-length 
LEM2 line under endogenous LEM2 depletion conditions at each time point. 
No multiple comparisons. *P< 0.05, **P< 0.005; exact Pvalues below. 

c, Quantification of nuclear/cytoplasmic ratio of NLS-3GFP approximately 

30 min after complete CFlin parental HeLa cells treated with the indicated 
siRNAs. Data were collected across three biological replicates and plotted as 
mean +s.d. (siControl: n=11, 12, 6; siLEM2-2: n=18, 18, 14; siCHMP7: n=11, 6, 14). 
Two-tailed unpaired t-test, no multiple comparisons. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Loss of LEM2 function leads to DNA damage and 
abnormal nuclear morphologies. a, Live-cell imaging of GFP-tubulin and 
H2B-mChr in siRNA-treated cells. Images representative of two biological 
replicates, quantified in b. Time 0 refers to the time of complete CFI. Scale bar, 
2um.b, Left, orthogonal view of the tubulin phenotype following LEM2 
depletion co-stained for the nuclear envelope protein SUN2. Images 
representative of three biological replicates. Scale bar, 5 um. Right, 

mean +s.e.m. percentage of telophase cells with nuclear tubulin defects, lined 
withinner nuclear membrane (as assessed by immunofluorescence of lamin 
B2). Three biological replicates (siControl: n=75, 35, 37; siLEM2-1: n = 72, 35, 37; 
siLEM2-2:n=45, 34, 34). Two-tailed unpaired t-test, no multiple comparisons. 
c, Left, example images of 53BP1 localization by immunofluorescence in 
telophase U20S cells following siRNA treatment. Scale bar, 5 um. Right, 

mean +s.e.m. percentage of telophase cells with five or more 53BP1 nuclear 
foci. Three biological replicates (siControl: n= 56, 52,44; siLEM2-1:n= 64,56, 
26; siLEM2-2: n=74, 50,40). Two-tailed unpaired f-test, no multiple 
comparisons. Bottom, immunoblot confirming depletion of endogenous 
LEM2inU20S cells, using siRNA oligos previously validated in other human cell 
lines, including HeLa*”” (immunoblot source data shown in Supplementary 
Fig. 1). d, Negative stain electron microscopy of indicated combinations of 
microtubules, LEM2yrp.jinker-w and CHMP7,,. Scale bars, 25 nm. Images 
representative of two technical replicates. e, Example images of cells 
expressing the indicated siRNA-resistant constructs and treated with the 
indicated siRNAs. Cells were arrested in S-phase and then allowed to progress 
through one round of division, resulting in an interphase population of cells 
that had just exited mitosis. We observed an increased number of highly 


irregular nucleiin cells expressing either LEM2,»,—mChr or LEM2,w,-mChr 
compared to cells expressing full-length LEM2 or even those depleted of LEM2. 
Notably, deformed nuclei were commonly associated with microtubule 
disorganization and aberrant accumulation of LEM2,py_-mChr and LEM2,wy- 
mChr. Representative nuclear, tubulin, and LEM2 phenotypes and the 
correspondence to nuclear circularity score are shown. Nuclear borders and 
circularity scores annotated in tubulin channel. Scale bar, 5 um. These findings 
suggest that interfering with cooperation between the 
microtubule-interacting and ESCRT-binding domains of LEM2 alters nuclear 
morphology, indicating that both activities are necessary, but neither is 
sufficient for nuclear envelope reformation. Moreover, the presence of one 
activity without the other is detrimental to nuclear morphology. 

f, Quantification of nuclear circularity in interphase parental HeLa cells and 
cells expressing the indicated siRNA-resistant LEM2 constructs, treated with 
the indicated siRNAs. Mean+s.e.m. from three biological replicates (siControl/ 
parental: n=105, 46, 80; siLEM2-2/parental: n= 102,116, 59; siControl/LEM2- 
mChr:n=153, 53, 122; siLEM2-2/LEM2-mChr: n= 84, 81, 105; siControl/LEM2,<)- 
mChr:n=123, 68,144; siLEM2-2/LEM2,,,-mChr: n= 93, 95, 105; siControl/ 

LEM2 ,pp-mChr: n= 149, 123, 58; siLEM2-2/LEM2 ,pp—mChr: n= 49, 31, 42; 
siControl/LEM2,wy-mChr: n=116, 96, 94; siLEM2-2/LEM2,wy-mChr: n= 85, 32, 
68). Two-tailed unpaired ¢-test comparing circularity scores less than 0.6 
(indicated by blue) between the indicated treatments; no multiple 
comparisons. g, Immunoblot showing relative levels of the siRNA-resistant 
constructs fused with mCherry in parallel with endogenous LEM2. 
Representative of two technical replicates. For immunoblot source data, see 
Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 


All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 
- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
-A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- A description of any restrictions on data availability 


Raw data and peaklists from the quantitative crosslinking mass spectrometry analysis can be accessed with MassIVE: ftp://massive.ucsd.edu/MSV000084837/. 
Crosslinked peptide spectral assignments are accessible using accession: rgf6hriush at http://msviewer.ucsf.edu/prospector/cgi-bin/msform.cgi?form=msviewer. 
The data that supports the findings of this study are available within Supplementary Information files, and from the corresponding authors upon reasonable 
request. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


X | Life sciences Behavioural & social sciences [| Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size Sample sizes were not predetermined using statistical methods. Sample sizes are consistent with what is published in the field. 
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Data exclusions As the experimental parameters were determined prior to data collection, data was excluded only in instances where technical limitations 
existed. Criteria for exclusion of data was determined prior to quantification and applied uniformly across experiments and samples. 
Specifically, for live cell imaging, individual cells were excluded if the nuclei moved out of focus or expression of exogenous, fluorescent 
protein-tagged constructs either fell below a predetermined threshold of expression or was high, resulting in image saturation. Cells with 
visible lagging chromosomes were also excluded. For nuclear compartmentalization, data was excluded for timepoints where n was less than 
or equal to 10. Outliers were not excluded in mammalian cell data sets. For turbidity measurements, data was excluded where bubbles in 
plate prevented accurate light scattering measurements of sample. 


Replication All attempts at replication were successful. For quantified mammalian cell data, no validated replicate experiments were excluded. For 
qualitative mammalian cell data, validated replicate experiments were not excluded when determining representative phenotypes. 


Randomization Only in the instance where a visual score of IST1 recruitment phenotypes by immunofluorescence was subjective in nature were data 
randomized. Specifically, all the images across all treatment conditions for each experiment (three replicate experiments) were coded and 
randomized as a single set of data to be scored visually by three blind scorers (blinding described below) using predetermined criteria. The 
results of blind scoring was recorded for all images, which were then decoded for quantification. Therefore, random allocation is not relevant 
— in other words, subjects/data were not assigned into groups for experimentation/study. For this reason, in combination with the fact the 
experimental samples were all treated in parallel (for each of the three independent experiments), covariates are not relevant. 


Blinding IST1 recruitment was scored blindly, consistent with previously published approaches. Experiments tracking cell phenotypes that were not 
blinded are consistent with what is published in the field, including using objective quantification methods where-ever possible. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
| ||[x] Antibodies [x] |[] ChIP-seq 
|x] Eukaryotic cell lines [x]|[ ] Flow cytometry 
x Palaeontology x MRI-based neuroimaging 
x Animals and other organisms 
x Human research participants 
x Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used {anti-53BP1; Millipore, MAB3802 (lot 2753986); Mouse monoclonal BP13; reactivity: Human; application: Human cells, IF at 
:1,000;], [anti-Lamin B2; AbCam, ab8983 (lot GR141423); Mouse monoclonal LN43; reactivity: Mouse, Hamster, Human, 
Xenopus laevis, Zebrafish; application: Human cells, IF at 1:2,000 and WB at 1:1000], [anti-LEMD2; Sigma-Aldrich; HPAO17340 
(lots B96759 and B106882); Rabbit polyclonal; reactivity: rat, human, mouse; application: Human cells, IF at 1:100 and WB at 
:500], [anti-mCherry; Novus Biologicals, NBP2-25157 (lot 010519); Rabbit polyclonal; reactivity: human, mouse, rat, non-species 
specific; application: detecting exogenous expression in Human cells, WB at 1:2,000], [anti-Tubulin; AbCam, ab18251 (lots 
GR175278-1 and GR3198330-1); Rabbit polyclonal; reactivity: Mouse, Rat, Chicken, Cow, Human, Drosophila melanogaster, 
Indian muntjac, African green monkey, Chinese hamster; application: Human cells, IF at 1:1,000 and WB at 1:20,000], [anti- 
Tubulin; Accurate Chemical & Scientific, YSRTMCA77G; Rat monoclonal YL1/2; reactivity: Yeast, Birds, Mammals; application: 
Human cells, IF at 1:1,000], [anti-IST1; Gift from Wes Sundquist (generated by the Sundquist lab, published in Bajorek, et al MBoC 
2009; doi:10.1091/mbc.E08-05-0475); Rabbit polyclonal; validated reactivity: Human; application: Human cells, |F at 1:500; Ab.], 
{anti-SUN2; unpurified hybridoma supernatant, gift from Brian Burke (unpublished), Mouse monoclonal 3.1E; validated 
reactivity: Human; application: Human cells, IF at 1:100] 


Validation 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


{anti-53BP1; from manufacturer's website: "validated in IF & WB"], [anti-Lamin B2; from manufacturer's website: "Our 
Abpromise guarantee covers the use of ab8983 in the following tested applications. The application notes include recommended 
starting dilutions; optimal dilutions/concentrations should be determined by the end user." Tested applications listed: ICC, Flow 
Cyt, IHC-Fr, WB, IP, ICC/IF.], [anti-LEMD2; from the manufacturer's website: "All Prestige Antibodies Powered by Atlas Antibodies 
are developed and validated by the Human Protein Atlas (HPA) project (www. proteinatlas.org)and as a result, are supported by 
the most extensive characterization in the industry." Additionally, we previously published further characterization by IF and 
western, following siRNA depletion: doi: 10.1073/pnas.1613916114], [anti-mCherry; From manufacturer's website: "This 
mCherry antibody is useful for Immunocytochemistry/Immunofluorescence and Western Blot, where a band can be seen at ~28 
kDa. Use in IHC and IHC-P reported in scientific literature (PMID: 27396338 and 28891816 respectively). Use in Live Imaging 
Microscopy was reported from a verified customer review."], [rabbit anti-Tubulin; From manufacturer: "Our Abpromise 
guarantee covers the use of ab18251 in the following tested applications. The application notes include recommended starting 
dilutions; optimal dilutions/concentrations should be determined by the end user." Tested applications listed: ICC/IF, IHC-P, Flow 
Cyt, WB], [rat anti-Tubulin; From the manufacturer's data sheet: "This product has been reported to work in the following 
applications." Applications listed by the manufacturer: Immunohistology, ELISA, Immunoprecipitation, Western Blotting, 
Radioimmunoassay. ], [anti-SUN2 was a gift from Brian Burke and we confirmed that the antibody decorated the nuclear 
membrane, as expected, by immunofluorescence at the nuclear envelope (co-localizing with a validated antibody specific to 
SUN1 - AbCam ab124770; rabbit monoclonal EPR6554; Abpromise guarantee covers the use of ab124770 by ICC/IF, among other 
techniques) and that it recognized a single band corresponding to the anticipated size by western blot analysis], [anti-IST1; 
Antibody specificity confirmed by siRNA depletion followed by ICC and WB in source manuscript: Bajorek, et al MBoC 2009; 
doi:10.1091/mbc.E08-05-0475] 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) 


Authentication 


Mycoplasma contamination 


Commonly misidentified lines 
(See ICLAC register) 


HeLa cells were a gift from Maureen Powers (Emory University School of Medicine). U2O0S were a gift from Don Ayer 
(University of Utah School of Medicine). 


Both cell lines were authenticated by STR profiling. 


All HeLa cell lines were generated from the same parental HeLa cells, which tested negative for mycoplasma contamination. 
U20S cells were not tested for mycoplasma contamination. 


No commonly misidentified lines were used in this study. 
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The three-dimensional architecture of the genome governs its maintenance, 
expression and transmission. The cohesin protein complex organizes the genome by 
topologically linking distant loci, and is highly enriched in specialized chromosomal 


domains surrounding centromeres, called pericentromeres’ °. Here we report the 
three-dimensional structure of pericentromeres in budding yeast (Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae) and establish the relationship between genome organization and function. 
We find that convergent genes mark pericentromere borders and, together with core 
centromeres, define their structure and function by positioning cohesin. 
Centromeres load cohesin, and convergent genes at pericentromere borders trap it. 
Each side of the pericentromere is organized into a looped conformation, with 

border convergent genes at the base. Microtubule attachment extends a single 
pericentromere loop, size-limited by convergent genes at its borders. Reorienting 
genes at borders into atandem configuration repositions cohesin, enlarges the 
pericentromere and impairs chromosome biorientation during mitosis. Thus, the 
linear arrangement of transcriptional units together with targeted cohesin loading 
shapes pericentromeres into a structure that is competent for chromosome 
segregation. Our results reveal the architecture of the chromosomal region within 
which kinetochores are embedded, as well as the restructuring caused by microtubule 
attachment. Furthermore, we establish a direct, causal relationship between the 
three-dimensional genome organization of a specific chromosomal domain and 


cellular function. 


To map pericentromere domains, we arrested cells in metaphase in 
either the presence or the absence of microtubules, and analysed 
cohesin localization (specifically, the localization of the cohesin sub- 
unit Sccl) by calibrated chromatin immunoprecipitation followed 
by sequencing (ChIP-seq). Although cohesin peaks on chromosome 
arms were comparable with and without microtubules, the signal was 
reduced over roughly 15 kilobases surrounding centromeres in the 
presence of microtubule-dependent tension, as reported previously®® 
(Fig. 1a). The Wpl1/Rad61 protein promotes cohesin turnover before 
metaphase’, but is dispensable for the tension-dependent reduction 
in pericentromeric cohesin (Extended Data Fig. 1a), suggesting passive 
removal. Notably, prominent peaks flanking centromeres persisted in 
the presence of tension, and additional peaks appeared further away 
from some centromeres (Fig. 1a, asterisks). Pericentromeric cohesin 
enrichment occurs through specific targeting of cohesin loading to the 
centromere by a direct interaction between the Ctf19 inner kinetochore 
subcomplex and the Scc2/Scc4 cohesin loader". Existing models posit 
that cohesin accumulates at positions distinct from its loading sites”. 
Indeed, abolishing kinetochore-driven cohesin loading (by deletion of 
CHL4, encoding a component of the Ctf19 complex) diminished the 
cohesin peaks flanking centromeres (Fig. 1b), suggesting that some 


centromere-loaded cohesin collects at these regions. We henceforth 
denote these centromere-flanking regions that retain high levels of 
cohesin under tension and mark the limits of the pericentromere as 
‘borders’. Aligning pericentromere borders from all 16 chromosomes, 
using the centre of the first cohesin peak that persists under tension, 
confirmed that although cohesin at centromeres is diminished under 
tension, cohesin at borders or chromosomearm peaks is not, and that 
Chl4 promotes cohesin association with centromeres and borders, 
but not with chromosome arms (Fig. 1c and Extended Data Fig. 1b). 
Closer inspection of all pericentromere borders revealed the pres- 
ence of convergent gene pairs—known sites of cohesin accumulation’— 
typically arranged symmetrically around the centromere, and often 
associated with an additional, centromere-oriented gene on the distal 
side (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). Pericentromere size, as measured by dis- 
tance between borders, ranges from 9.7 kb (chromosome ll) to 29.8 kb 
(chromosome III) with a mean of approximately 17 kb, and shows no 
correlation with chromosome size (Extended Data Fig. 2c, d). Border 
convergent gene pairs are more frequently essential than S. cerevisiae 
genes overall and also found at Candida glabrata pericentromeres” 
(Extended Data Fig. 2e, f), suggesting a conserved functional arrange- 
ment. To determine whether any convergent gene pair has the potential 
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Fig. 1| Convergent genes mark pericentromere borders. a, b, Representative 
cohesin (Sccl) enrichmentin wild-type (n= 3) (a) and ch/4A (n=2) (b) cells, 
arrested in metaphase under conditions of tension or no tension. 
Pericentromere borders are shaded in grey; black and white arrows indicate 
convergent genes at borders; asterisks indicate additional cohesin peaks under 
tension. RPM, reads per million mapped (given in square brackets). c, Mean 
calibrated ChIP-seq reads (solid lines), standard errors (dark shading) and 95% 
confidence intervals (light shading) at all 32 borders and 16 centromeres. 

d, Separation of tetO/TetR-GFP markers at indicated distances from CEN1 (left) 
or CEN3 (right) in metaphase. For each biological replicate (data points, n=3), 
200 cells were scored. Data show means of three replicates, with error 

bars representing +s.e.m. 


for border function, we analysed a strain with an endogenous cen- 
tromere (CEN3) removed and an ectopic centromere (CEN6) inserted 
onthearm of chromosomelll’. This showed loss of cohesin enrichment 
at the endogenous pericentromere and borders, and tension-sensitive 
accumulation of cohesin surrounding ectopic CEN6 onthe arm of chro- 
mosome Ill (Extended Data Fig. 3). Notably, convergent gene pairs 
flanking the ectopic centromere showed increased cohesin association 
that persisted under tension, similar to endogenous pericentromere 
borders (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

The pericentromeric adaptor protein, shugoshin (Sgol1), promotes 
the biorientation of sister kinetochores and the proper segregation 
of chromosomes-—in part by recruiting the chromosome-organizing 
complex condensin to pericentromeres*’—and dissociates from 
chromosomes in a tension-dependent manner upon biorientation®. 
Pericentromere borders show enrichment of both Sgol and condensin 
(Brn1) (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b); and condensin at borders, but not 
at core centromeres, is dependent on Sgol (Extended Data Fig. 4c, d). 
Moreover, tension-sensitive Sgol resides predominantly at borders 
(Extended Data Fig. 4e, f), implying that pericentromere borders may 
elicit the signal that indicates that tension-generating biorientation 
has been achieved. 

Paradoxically, despite the high levels of cohesin, the attachment 
of sister kinetochores to opposite poles at metaphase causes the 
separation of sister centromeres, but not of chromosomal arms!* 8, 
If borders define the limits of pericentromeres by trapping cohesin 
to resist the separation of sister chromatids at metaphase, then fluo- 
rescent tetO/TetR-green fluorescent protein (GFP) markers within the 
pericentromere would be expected to split into two foci at metaphase, 
whereas markers outside the border should appear as a single focus 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a). We selected chromosome I, with its clearly 
delineated border cohesin peaks indicating a small (13.1 kb) pericen- 
tromere, and chromosome Ill, with less defined tension-insensitive 
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cohesin peaks indicating a large pericentromere (of roughly 29.8 kb), 
for further analysis (Extended Data Fig. 5b). This difference in pericen- 
tromere size predicts differential behaviour of GFP foci at equivalent 
distances from their centromeres. Indeed, whereas a GFP marker 12 kb 
from CEN1 was almost always observed as a single focus at metaphase, 
a marker 12 kb from CEN3 frequently split into two foci and, for CEN3, 
single foci prevailed only when markers were positioned 21 kb fromthe 
centromere (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 5c). However, amarker18 kb 
from CEN3, outside of the annotated border, splits in approximately 
16% of cells (Fig. 1d). Similarly, on chromosome I, the second peak of 
cohesin that persists in the presence of tension appears predominant 
in border function, because a marker at 7 kb separates in roughly 64% of 
cells, whereas a marker at 8 kb—within a second, distal cohesin peak— 
separates in around 43% of cells (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 5b, c). 
Therefore, although preferred pericentromere borders exist, they 
are not fail-safe, and alternative sites of cohesin accumulation lead 
to cell-to-cell variability in the extent of sister-chromatid separation 
at metaphase. 

Our data suggest that cohesin accumulation at borders defines the 
domain of chromosomal separation under tension, which we hypoth- 
esize defines the structure of the pericentromere. A previous chromo- 
some conformation capture (3C) study” observed contacts between the 
left and right flanks of pericentromere III, and it was suggested to form 
anintramolecular loop, extending between 11.5 kb and 25 kb. Although 
this predicted pericentromere size is consistent with our mapping 
and functional analysis (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 5), the role of 
borders remains unclear. To determine pericentromere structure glob- 
ally and the effect of spindle tension, we performed high-resolution, 
high-throughput 3C (Hi-C) analysis of metaphase-arrested cells in both 
the absence (no tension) and the presence (tension) of microtubules to 
capture unbiased genome-wide interactions. Inthe absence of tension, 
consistent with cis-looping in mitosis”°”, centromere-centred pile-up 
contact maps of all chromosomes showed a high frequency of cis con- 
tacts along chromosome arm regions, with core centromeres acting 
as strong insulators (Fig. 2a, left and Extended Data Fig. 6a). The lower 
than expected frequency of contacts onthe diagonal—between the left 
and right sides of the centromere—argues against the presence of the 
previously proposed single intramolecular loop across both sides of 
the pericentromere” (Extended Data Fig. 6b, c). Instead, examination 
of individual pericentromeres or pile-ups revealed that each side of the 
core centromere made frequent contacts with the pericentromere on 
the same side, extending as far as the border, 5-10 kb away (Fig. 2a, right 
and Extended Data Fig. 7). Both cohesin and condensin can extrude DNA 
loops in vitro” *, and the characteristic Hi-C stripe protruding from 
the core centromere is suggestive of extrusion of achromatinloop bya 
centromere-anchored factor” (Fig. 2a, right and Extended Data Fig. 7). 
Thereis also evidence of longer (20-30 kb) cis-looping emanating from 
directly adjacent to the core centromere into either chromosome arm 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a). This is consistent with the notion that the usage 
of convergent gene pairs as boundaries is somewhat stochastic (Fig. 1d). 
Notably, the strongest Hi-C signal occurs where there is the greatest 
cohesin density at pericentromere borders (Fig. 2a, Sccl traces). By 
contrast, pericentromeric condensin does not appear to be critical 
for pericentromere structure in the absence of tension. Hi-C maps of 
sgo1A mutants (in which pericentromeric condensin is reduced) or 
$go1-3A mutants (in which, although failing to bind PP2A, condensin is 
recruited normally) showed pericentromeric structures that were 
virtually indistinguishable from wild type (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). 

The presence of spindle tension changed the conformation of peri- 
centromeres radically, whereas the conformation of chromosome 
arms was unchanged (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 6a). Under ten- 
sion, the centromeres were no longer the point of chromosome arm 
insulation, and instead border regions formed chromosomal arm loop 
boundaries roughly 5-10 kb from the core centromeres (Fig. 2b). Inside 
the borders, the frequency of contacts within, and reaching out of, 
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Fig. 2| The pericentromere is a multilooped structure in mitosis that 
extends to an open V shape under tension. Hi-C analysis of wild-type and 
chlI4A cells arrested in metaphase. a—d, Pile-ups (bin size 1kb) of cis contacts 
25kb around all 16 centromeres (left), and contact maps for pericentromere IV 
(right), for wild-type and ch/4A cells in the absence (a, c) or presence (b, d) of 
tension. Above each panel is the median calibrated Sccl ChIP-seq signal around 
all16 centromeres, or for chromosome IV. Arrows denote border convergent 
genes. e, Pile-ups (1-kb bins) of cis contacts (25 kb) around the 32 
pericentromere borders. 


pericentromeres was substantially reduced with a new conformation 
definable. Contacts across individual centromeres describe an open 
loop or V-shaped structure, with the core centromere at the apex 
and the borders at the tips (Fig. 2b, right and Extended Data Fig. 7). 
Therefore, borders mark the boundary between the pericentromere 
open loop and the cis-loop chromosome arm conformation. 

To determine whether cohesin confers boundary function at borders, 
we analysed ch/4A cells (Fig. 2c, d), inwhich cohesin enrichment at peri- 
centromere borders is reduced (Fig. 1b, c). Hi-C maps of ch/4A cells in 
the presence of tension revealed a reduction in both boundary function 
at borders and the strength of centromere-proximal loops, as shown 
by less distinct lines and spots on individual chromosomes (Fig. 2d 
and Extended Data Figs. 6a, 7, particularly evident on chromosomes 
VII, X and XV), consistent with the increased intersister centromere 
distance at metaphase in ch/4A cells®. Inthe absence of tension in ch/4A, 
centromere-proximal loop structures were less defined, indicating 
that kinetochore-driven cohesin loading promotes cis-looping from 


centromeres, as well as establishing boundary function at borders 
(Fig. 2c and Extended Data Figs. 6a, 7). The maintenance of residual 
loop structures in ch/4A cells lacking tension is consistent with the 
presence of residual, non-cohesive cohesin at centromeres of these 
cells**", Centring the pile-ups on the borders themselves reveals strong 
isolation of domains proximal and distal to the centromere, which 
sharpens under tension but is less distinct in ch/4A (Fig. 2e), confirming 
the boundary function of the borders and their dependence on CHL4. 
Vertical and horizontal lines”>”* are also suggestive of loop extrusion 
emanating from borders. 

We next investigated which property of borders enables the struc- 
tural organization of the pericentromere. Because cohesin localization 
is altered by transcription””””’, we hypothesized that convergent tran- 
scription of border gene pairs leads to cohesin retention, which results 
in robust intersister-chromatid linkages that isolate domains and resist 
spindle forces. Indeed, convergent genes at borders show a narrower 
RNA-sequencing (RNA-seq) density distribution by comparison with 
all genes, suggesting moderate expression on average (Extended Data 
Fig. 9a). Analysis of transcriptome-wide RNA polymerase Il binding site 
data” revealed that active transcription at convergent gene pairs is typi- 
cally higher towards, rather than away from, the centromere (Extended 
Data Fig. 9b). Conversely, convergent genes within the pericentromere 
show higher expression away from, rather than towards, the centromere 
(Extended Data Fig. 9c). Consistent with transcription-dependent 
cohesin positioning” ””, insertion of a URA3 cassette between conver- 
gent genes at the left border on chromosome IV led to redistribution 
of cohesin in the direction of transcription (Extended Data Fig. 9d, e). 

If convergent genes at borders define pericentromere boundaries, 
reorienting gene pairs into atandem arrangement might affect pericen- 
tromere behaviour. We engineered sucha ‘reoriented’ strain in which 
tandem border gene pairs on both sides of CEN4 transcribe away from 
the centromere. The reoriented chromosome IV lost cohesin peaks 
at pericentromere borders, while additional cohesin peaks emerged 
further away from the centromere, potentially forming new borders 
(Fig. 3a). Both Sgol and condensin (Brn1) associate with the ‘new’ bor- 
ders only on reoriented chromosome IV (Extended Data Fig. 10a). 

Given that orienting the original border genes in tandem causes 
other, centromere-distal regions to act as borders, pericentromere 
size is expected to increase, resulting in an expansion of the region of 
sister-chromatid separation at metaphase. Consistently, a tetO-GFP 
marker outside of the original border, which infrequently separated 
in wild-type metaphase cells, was separated in the reoriented strain 
to a similar extent as a marker inside the original border (Fig. 3b and 
Extended Data Fig. 10b). However, a marker outside of the new border— 
roughly 23 kb away from the centromere—was infrequently separated 
in both wild-type and reoriented strains (Extended Data Fig. 10c). Inser- 
tion of a pair of tandemly arranged model genes oriented towards 
the centromere to restore the convergent gene arrangement at the 
borders partially rescued separation of the ‘outside’ marker (Fig. 3c). 
Therefore, convergent genes set the boundaries at pericentromere 
borders. Hi-C analysis of the reoriented strain in metaphase in the pres- 
ence of tension revealed a striking change in structure, specifically of 
pericentromere IV (Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 10d, e). Boundaries at 
the original border positions were lost, while centromere-distal regions 
displayed increased contact frequency, consistent with an expansion 
of the pericentromeric domain. The typical V shape of endogenous 
pericentromeres was less apparent: frequent asymmetric contacts 
were observed within the pericentromere, and the centromere lost 
its strong insulating effect (Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 10e). There- 
fore, reorientation of border genes results ina more open, structurally 
disorganized, pericentromeric structure (Extended Data Fig. 10f). 

To determine the functional importance of pericentromere bounda- 
ries, we assayed sister-chromatid biorientation upon the formation of 
the metaphase spindle after washing out microtubule-depolymerizing 
drugs (Extended DataFig.10g).Comparedwithwild-typechromosomelV, 
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Fig. 3 | Gene orientation determines pericentromere size. Border 
convergent genes on chromosome IV were reversed toa tandem orientation 
(‘reoriented’). a, Representative cohesin enrichment in wild-type and 
reoriented strains (n= 2). Orange shading indicates the wild-type 
pericentromere border position. Black and white arrows indicate genes 
transcribed towards and away from the centromere, respectively. b, Separation 
of tetO/TetR-GFP markers (green circles) at the indicated positions in 
metaphase. c, Separation of tetO/TetR-GFP markers after insertion of two 
short model genes downstream of the first border genes on both sides of 
pericentromere IV, in wild-type and reoriented strains. Inb,c, for each 
biological replicate (data points, n= 3), 200 cells were scored. Data show means 
of three replicates, with error bars representing + s.e.m.; unpaired two-tailed 
t-test; *P< 0.05; NS, P> 0.05. d, Hi-C maps of pericentromere IV (n=1). 


reoriented chromosome IV showed a delay in, and reduced frequency 
of, sister kinetochore biorientation (Fig. 4a), consistent with collapse 
of the V-shape structure indicated by Hi-C analysis. Live-cell imaging 
confirmed that the biorientation delay was specific to the reoriented 
chromosome IV, as chromosome III (CEN3-GFP) in this strain biori- 
ented with similar efficiency to CEN4-GFP in wild-type cells (Fig. 4b). 
Inefficient sister kinetochore biorientation of the reoriented chromo- 
some might lead to greater reliance on the Aurora B (Ipl1)-dependent 
error-correction process**™. In the temperature-sensitive ipl1-321 
background under semipermissive conditions, after a single cell cycle, 
the reoriented chromosome IV strain showed a modest decrease in 
G1-phase cells that had inherited a single CEN4-GFP focus and an accu- 
mulation of cells in mitosis (Fig. 4c). Notably, reoriented chromosome 
IV ipl1-321 cells, grown at the permissive temperature, showed a pro- 
nounced loss of viability after microtubule depolymerization (Fig. 4d). 
Therefore, convergent genes at borders structure pericentromeres to 
enable efficient sister kinetochore biorientation and proficient error 
correction, which is essential for cellular fitness. 

We find that targeted cohesin loading at centromeres, and trapping 
between convergent genes at borders, folds the pericentromere intoa 
multilooped structure (Fig. 4e). This conformation is probably the prod- 
uct of loop extrusion anchored on each side of the centromere, with 
borders acting to restrict loop size. Consequently, each centromere 
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Fig. 4| Gene orientation affects biorientation efficiency and cell viability. 
a, Biorientation of sister kinetochores following spindle reassembly. Shown are 
percentages of cells with separated GFP foci (n=200 at each time point); mean 
of three biological replicates + s.e.m.; unpaired two-tailed t-test; *P<0.05 
(Pvalue refers to wild-type inside versus reoriented inside). b, Biorientation 
time (from separation of spindle pole bodies until splitting of 
centromere-linked GFP foci) in live cells. Centre lines, medians; box limits, 
second and third quartiles; whiskers, first and fourth quartiles for 120 cells split 
equally across two biological replicates; two-sided Mann-Whitney test; 
*P<0.05.c, Categorization of 500 cells on the basis of morphology and GFP foci 
number following partial ip/1-32] inactivation. Data show means of three 
biological replicates + s.e.m.; unpaired two-tailed t-test; * P< 0.05.d, Cell 
viability following nocodazole treatment after plating approximately 1,000 
cells at each time point. Data are means of three biological replicates + s.e.m.; 
unpaired two-tailed t-test; *P< 0.05 (Pvalues refer to wild-type ip/1-321 versus 
reoriented ipl1-321). e, Model of pericentromere structure. Cohesin loaded at 
kinetochores extrudes a chromatin loop on either side of the centromere until 
halted by convergent genes at pericentromere borders. When biorientation 
extends pericentromeric chromatin outwards, intrasister-chromatid cohesin 
at the base of loops is passively removed from chromosomes, while 
intersister-chromatid cohesin is trapped at borders, converting 
centromere-flanking cis-loops toa V-shaped structure. 


is isolated from its two flanking pericentromeric regions, providing 
structural integrity to support the establishment of sister kinetochore 
biorientation. The resultant pulling forces extend pericentromeric 
chromatin outwards, until cohesin stalling by convergent transcrip- 
tion at borders prevents further unzipping of the sister chromatids. 
Inthe absence of either convergent genes (in the reoriented strain) or 
efficient cohesin loading at centromeres (in ch/4A cells), borders are 
unable to provide the robust cohesion needed to resist pulling forces 
at metaphase, and further unzipping occurs. 

The suggestion that cohesin makes intrasister-chromatid link- 
ages between two sides of the pericentromere”’ (Extended Data 
Fig. 6c) is difficult to reconcile with the strong isolation of these 
regions in the absence of tension (Fig. 2a), or with the observation 
that cohesin is passively removed within the pericentromere when 
tension is applied (Fig. 1a). Instead, we favour the idea that while 
some pericentromeric cohesin entraps sister chromatids to pro- 
vide cohesion, other cohesin molecules make intrasister-chromatid 
interactions on either side of the centromere to extrude chroma- 
tid loops. While spindle forces will pull chromatin through the 
intersister-chromatid-entrapping cohesin until they are halted by 
the transcriptional machinery at borders, intrasister-chromatid 
loop-extruding cohesin will be evicted from the chromosomes, 
consistent with passive removal (Fig. 4e). 


We have shown here that targeted cohesin loading collaborates with 
the linear organization of genes to fold achromosomal domain intoa 
structure that is competent for chromosome segregation. Noncoding 
transcription and enrichment of cohesin are features of centromeric 
regions in many organisms, suggesting that general principles may 
underlie their structure. Potentially, the linear order of transcriptional 
units throughout a genome has evolved in such a way as to broadly 
influence its function by locally controlling its architecture. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 


Yeast strains and plasmids 

All yeast strains were derivatives of W303 and are listed in Supple- 
mentary Table 1. Plasmids generated here are listed in Supplemen- 
tary Table 2. For calibrated ChIP-seq we used Schizosaccharomyces 
pombe strain spAM635 (h-rad21-6HA::KanMX6), where 6HA refers 
to 6x haemagglutinin tag. The yeast strain carrying chromosome III 
with an ectopic centromere was described previously’. To visualize 
chromosomal loci, we integrated tetO sequences at defined sites on 
chromosomes I, III and IV after cloning of the appropriate region into 
pRS306(tetOx224) (Supplementary Table 2). We inserted URA3 between 
convergent gene pairs using a polymerase chain reaction (PCR)-directed 
approach. To reorient potential border genes on chromosome IV, 
we cloned the gene cassette including its promoter into a plasmid 
(Supplementary Table 2), upstream of KanMxX, which was flanked by 
LoxP sites. Plasmids were used as templates for PCR, the products of 
which were used for yeast transformation, resulting in replacement of 
agene andits promoter with the same gene in the reversed orientation, 
together with a LoxP-KanMX6-LoxP downstream marker. Insertion in 
the desired orientation was confirmed by PCR. The KanMX6 marker 
was then excised by Cre-mediated recombination. Plasmids for rescue 
constructs were assembled using five-fragment Gibson assembly, and 
the resulting pURA3.:ABIx2-V5::TRP1 and pURA3::PYLX2-FLAG.:HISMX6 
constructs were inserted at chromosome IV pericentromere borders 
by aPCR-directed approach. 


Growth conditions 

Cells carrying pMET-CDC20 were arrested in metaphase in the pres- 
ence and absence of tension as described previously®. In brief, cul- 
tures were arrested in Glin synthetic medium lacking methionine 
(SC/—Met/D) with alpha factor (5 pg ml) for 1.5 h, before readding 
alpha factor to 2.5 pg ml“ and shaking for a further 1.5 h. Cells were 
washed with rich medium lacking glucose (YEP) and released into 
rich medium containing 8 uM methionine (YPDA/Met). Methionine 
was readded at 4 uM every hour. To achieve a metaphase arrest inthe 
absence of microtubules (no tension), cells were released from Glinto 
YPDA/Met medium containing 15 pg ml“ nocodazole and 30 pg mI 
benomyl. Nocadazole was readdedat 7.5 pg ml‘ every hour. For both 
tension and no tension (nocodazole) conditions, cells were harvested 
2 hafter release from G1. For biorientation assays, cells were arrested 
inthe absence of tension as above; after 2h, nocodazole was washed 
out by filtering with rich medium lacking glucose, before cultures were 
released into YPDA+Met to allow spindles to reform while maintain- 
ing the metaphase arrest. Samples were taken at 20-min intervals 
and scored blind. To arrest cells lacking the pMET-CDC20 construct 
in metaphase in the absence of spindle tension, cycling cells (optical 
density at 600 nm (OD,o9) = 0.2) were treated with 15 pg ml nocoda- 
zole and 30 pg ml benomy|; every hour, 7.5 pg ml nocodazole was 
added and cells were harvested after a total of 3 h. For partial ip/1- 
321 inactivation, cultures were arrested in G1 at room temperature 
with alpha factor (5 pg ml”) for 1.5 h, before readding alpha factor 
to 2.5 pg ml and shaking for a further 1.5 h. Cells were washed with 
rich medium lacking glucose (YEP), released into rich medium (YPDA) 
prewarmed to 32 °C and samples were collected after 2 h. Alpha fac- 
tor was readded to block cells in the next G1 phase when small buds 
started to appear. For viability assays, cultures in exponential phase 
were diluted to OD,o. = 0.2, and for each condition approximately 
1,000 cells were plated over 6 YPDA plates before (Oh) and2hor4h 
after the addition of 15 pg mI nocodazole. Nocodazole was readded 
at 7.5 ug ml every 90 min. Cells on plates were grown at 25 °C for 
2 days, and then the numbers of colonies were scored. Viability was 
calculated as a percentage of the colony count at Oh. 


ChIP-qPCR, ChIP-seq and data analysis 

ChIP-quantitative PCR (qPCR) and ChIP-seq were carried out as 
described“, except that cells were fixed for 30 min, and that DNA 
from purified chromatin was recovered using a PCR purification kit 
(Promega). Sequencing libraries were generated using standard meth- 
ods and samples were sequenced ona MiniSeq instrument (Illumina), 
with the exception of the data shown in Extended Data Figs. 3, 4c-f, for 
which libraries were prepared and sequenced by the EMBL Genomics 
Core Facility (Heidelberg, Germany). ChIP-seq data used to generate 
Extended Data Fig. 4c, d were published previously”. Scripts, data 
files and workflows used to analyse the data and prepare the ChIP-seq 
figures can be found on the GitHub repository at https://github.com/ 
AlastairKerr. For the strains in which the centromere was repositioned, 
or the URA3 cassette was inserted at borders, or the gene orientation 
at pericentromere borders was reversed, the corresponding reference 
genome sequence was assembled in silico and the appropriate refer- 
ence was used to map sequencing reads for each strain. Plots showing 
averages of all centromeres were generated using Seqplots®. Read 
counts were normalized to reads per million mapped (RPM) and the 
ratio of ChIP reads to input was calculated. The mean or the median 
value was determined for all 16 chromosomes per 50-base-pair window 
and its log, value is graphed. Mean values are shown for the +3-kb plots; 
the +25-kb plots use median values. Reference genome coordinates 
used to centre Seqplots are given in Supplementary Table 3. 

To allow quantitative comparison between different conditions, we 
calibrated all ChIP-seq analyses, with the exception of the data shown 
in Extended Data Figs. 3, 4c-f, with an internal reference by modify- 
ing the procedure described in ref. °. Instead of C. glabrata, we used 
S. pombe carrying Rad21-6HA as the calibration genome. In brief, for 
each immunoprecipitation, we grew 100 ml of S. pombe cells in YES to 
OD,.;=0.25-0.3, and fixed them by adding a1/10 volume of 11% formal- 
dehyde in diluent (0.143 M NaCl, 1.43 mM EDTA, 71.43 mM HEPES-KOH) 
with gentle agitation for 30 min. Cell pellets were washed twice with 
10 ml cold TBS (20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl) and once with 
10 ml cold FA lysis buffer (100 mM Hepes-KOH, pH 7.5, 300 mM NaCl, 
2 mM EDTA, 2% Triton X-100, 0.2% sodium deoxycholate)/0.1% SDS, 
frozen in liquid nitrogen and stored at -80 °C. S. pombe cell pellets were 
resuspended in 400 ul of cold 1x FA lysis buffer/0.5% SDS containing 1x 
complete protease-inhibitor cocktail (Roche) and 1mM phenylmeth- 
anesulfonyl fluoride (PMSF), and mixed with thawed S. cerevisiae pellet 
(approximately 100 ml of cells at OD¢oo = 0.4). ChIP and sequencing 
were performed as described above. Calculation of occupancy ratios 
and data analysis were performed as described”. The number of reads 
at each position was normalized to the total number of reads for each 
sample, multiplied by the occupancy ratio and shown in the Integrated 
Genome Viewer from the Broad Institute. For ChIP-seq, data froma 
representative experiment are shown, with n referring to the number 
of biological replicates performed overall. Data were comparable in 
all cases. Cohesin ChIP-seq in wild-type and reoriented strains (Fig. 3a) 
was performed in three biological replicates, using different epitopes 
for immunoprecipitation and different strain genotypes. Primers used 
for qPCR analysis are given in Supplementary Table 4. 


Microscopy 

Cells were fixed in formaldehyde for visualization of TetR-GFP and 
Spc42-tdTomato foci. Yeast were mounted onto a glass slide and 
imaged ona Zeiss Axio Imager Z1 equipped with a x100 a Plan Fluar/1.45 
NA (oil) objective lens. Images were recorded using a Photometrics 
Evolve electron-multiplying charge-coupled device (EMCCD) camera 
(Photometrics, Tucson, USA) controlled using MicroManager 1.4 aquisi- 
tion software (US National Institutes of Health). The fluorescent inten- 
sity and distance between the GFP foci were measured using acustom 
ImageJ plugin that can be found on the GitHub repository at https:// 
github.com/dkelly604/CellClicker_. Live-cell imaging was performed 


ona Zeiss Axio Observer Z1 (Zeiss UK, Cambridge) equipped witha 
Hamamatsu Flash 4 sCMOS camera, a Prior motorized stage and Zen 2.3 
acquisition software. Cells were imaged at 25 °C using CellASIC ONIX 
microfluidics plates, with images taken at 15-min intervals. 


RNA isolation and RNA-seq 

Cell pellets were lysed by bead-beating in RLT buffer (Qiagen) and 
RNA was isolated using the RNeasy mini kit (Qiagen) according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions, except that on-column DNA digestion was 
performed using the Qiagen DNase digestion kit. RNA concentration 
was determined by nanodrop. To synthesize complementary DNAs for 
qRT-PCR, we incubated 12 ng purified total RNA (diluted in HyClone 
dH,O) and 10 mM oligo(dT)15 primer (Roche) or 1.5 mM gene-specific 
reverse primer at 65 °C for 10 min before placement on ice to denature 
RNA. Subsequently, we added 4 pl 5x Transcriptor reverse-transcription 
reaction buffer (Roche), 0.5 pI RNase OUT (Fisher), 1 1M deoxynucleo- 
side triphosphate (dNTP) and 0.5 pI Transcriptor reverse transcriptase 
plus Hyclone dH,O to a volume of 20 ul, and incubated the samples 
at 55 °C for 3 h before heat-inactivating the reverse transcriptase at 
85 °C for 5 min. RNA was depleted of ribosomal RNA and libraries were 
prepared for sequencing by Genecore, EMBL. Sequencing was also per- 
formed by Genecore on an Illumina Next Seq 500 witha read-l length 
of 75, multiplexed with a pool size of 4. 


Hi-C library preparation and data analysis 

Our Hi-C protocol was modified from refs. *°****. Cells were cultured, 
fixed and lysed as described™. In brief, 200 ml of cells (at an OD oo of 
roughly 0.6) carrying pMET-CDC20 were arrested in metaphase at 25 °C 
inthe presence and absence of tension as above, and fixed with 3% for- 
maldehyde for 20 min at 25 °C at 250 r.p.m.; the reaction was quenched 
for 5 min by adding 0.35 M glycine (final concentration). Cells were 
washed with cold water, resuspended in5 ml 1 NEBuffer 2 and frozen 
in liquid nitrogen. Lysates were prepared by grinding the frozen pellet 
inachilled mortar with a pestle for 15 min, and one-tenth of the initial 
pellet weight (roughly 0.5 g) was taken for further processing. Diges- 
tion with a restriction enzyme (Dpni)), filling-in, ligation, crosslink 
reversal, DNA concentration and purification, and biotin removal were 
carried out as described®. DNA was then fragmented on a Bioruptor 
Plus sonication device (Diagenode) for a total of 2x 30 cycles, with 30s 
on/off, at high setting. Following DNA end repair and A-tailing using 
T4 DNA polymerase, T4 polynucleotide kinase and Klenow fragment 
DNA polymerase | (as in ref. *°), Hi-C libraries were fractionated using 
Ampure XP beads as described™. Biotin pull-down, adaptor ligation 
(NextFlex, Bioo Scientific) and sequencing (EMBL Core Genomics 
Facility, Heidelberg, Germany) were carried out as in ref. 7°. Hi-C read 
numbers are given in Supplementary Table 5. 

For Hi-C data analysis, Fastq reads were aligned to the sacCer3 or the 
‘reoriented’ reference genome using HiC-Pro v2.11.1 (ref. °°) bowtie2 
v2.3.4.1 (-very-sensitive -L 30-score-min L, -0.6, -0.2—end-to-end- 
reorder), removing singleton, multi hit and duplicated reads. Read 
pairs were assigned to restriction fragment (Dpnll) and invalid pairs 
filtered out. Valid interaction pairs were converted into the .cool con- 
tact matrix format using the cooler library, and matrices balanced using 
iterative correction downto 1-kb resolution. Multiresolution cool files 
were uploaded onto a local HiGlass” server for visualization; ‘cooler 
show wasalso used to generate individual plots for each chromosome. 
White stripes on plots represent regions in which data were lost sto- 
chastically during mapping owing to stringency settings filtering out 
reads. In the case of the reoriented chromosome, the presence of two 
to three small LoxP ‘scars’ are likely to affect mapping in these regions 
and may account for the observed data loss. To generate pile-ups at 


centromeres/pericentromeric borders, we used the cooltools library; 
cool matrixes were binned at 1-kb resolutions. Plots were created 
around the midpoints of centromeres with 10/25/100-kb flanks on each 
side, or around the midpoint of borders with 25-kb flanks, showing the 
log,) mean interaction frequency witha colour map similar to HiGlass 
‘fall’. All centromere/pericentromere annotations were duplicated in 
the forward and reverse strand orientations to create an image that is 
mirror symmetrical. Ratios of pile-ups between samples were created 
inasimilar fashion, plotting the log, difference between samples inthe 
‘coolwarm’ colour map: that is, A/B; red signifies increased contactsin 
Arelative to B, and blue signifies decreased contacts inB relative to A. 
Scripts are available at https://github.com/danrobertson87/Paldi_2019. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Shugoshin and condensin localize to pericentromere 
borders. a, Representative cohesin (Scc1), shugoshin (Sgol) and condensin 
(Brn1) enrichment in metaphase-arrested cells in the presence of nocodazolein 
the pericentromeric region of chromosome IV (n=2;immunoprecipitation was 
performed using proteins tagged with different epitopes in the two biological 
replicates). b, Plots show mean calibrated ChIP reads (solid lines), standard 
errors (dark shading) and 95% confidence intervals (light shading) at all 32 
borders and 16 centromeres. For comparison, similar plots for the next 
convergent gene site on each chromosome armare shown. c,d, Condensin 
associates with pericentromere borders in a Sgol-dependent manner incells 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Cis-looping and alternative model for 
pericentromeric chromosome conformation. a, Pile-ups (bin size 1 kb) of cis 
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cells inthe absence of spindle tension (n = 16). c, Model proposed previously” 
showing the formation of intramolecular loops by centromere-flanking 
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three panels), and log, ratio maps between wild type and sgo1-3A or sgo1A (right 
two panels), detect little change. b, Pile-ups (bin size 1kb) and log, ratio maps of 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Transcription at pericentromere borders influences 
cohesin position. a, Genes at pericentromere borders are moderately 
transcribed on average. Shownis the relative RNA density for convergent 
border gene pairs compared with all genes under conditions of no tension or 
tension (n=1). RNA-seq analysis of wild-type cells arrested in metaphase in the 
presence or absence of tension. Dashed lines indicate means; dotted lines mark 
95% confidence intervals. b, Box plot showing transcription levels of genes at 
pericentromere borders based on RNA polymerase II (Rpo21) cross-linking and 
analysis of CDNA (CRAC) from ref.”°. Rpo21 CRAC sense read counts of genes at 
borders were normalized to the protein-coding-gene average, and genes at 
pericentromere borders were grouped by their relative orientation to 
centromeres. Data points correspond to means of three biological repeats. 


Centre lines, medians; box limits, second and third quartiles; whiskers, first and 
fourth quartiles (non-normal distribution, Shapiro-Wilk; *P< 0.05, two-sided 
Mann-Whitney test). c, Box plot showing relative transcription levels of genes 
transcribed towards and away from centromeres, at pericentromere borders 
and at non-border convergent genes inside pericentromeres, asinb.d,e, 
Insertion of a URA3 cassette between a convergent gene pair shifts the 
localization of cohesin in the direction of transcription. URA3 was integrated in 
either orientation between the convergent gene pairs at the left 
pericentromere border on chromosome IV, and cohesin (Scc1) ChIP-qPCR 
(n=3; bars show means + s.e.m.) using primers at the indicated positions 

(d) and ChIP-seq (n=1) (e) were performed. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10| Gene reorientation at borders affects 
pericentromeric protein localization, sister-chromatid separation and 
chromosome conformation. a, Cohesin (Scc1), shugoshin (Sgol) and 
condensin (Brn1) enrichment in metaphase-arrested cells in the presence of 
nocodazolein the pericentromeric region of wild-type and reoriented 
chromosome IV is shown (n=2;immunoprecipitation was performed using 
proteins tagged with different epitopes inthe two replicates). Asterisks 
indicate new peaks in reoriented strain. b, The distance between GFP foci does 
not change following gene reorientation. We measured 100 cells; horizontal 
lines indicate means. c, The region of separation upon gene reorientation does 
not extend beyond the next convergent gene pair. Strains with tetO arrays 
integrated at the indicated positions were arrested in metaphase, and the 
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percentage of cells with two GFP foci was determined. For each biological 
replicate (data points; n=3), 200 cells were scored; data are means+s.e.m. 

d, Pile-up of cis contacts across all 16 pericentromeres in the reoriented strain, 
inthe presence of spindle tension. e, log, ratio map of Hi-C signal in 
pericentromere IV in wild-type and reoriented strains (n=1). f, Model for 
pericentromere expansion and disorganization in the absence of convergent 
genes. g, Diagram showing biorientation of sister kinetochores following 
spindle repolymerization. Cells carrying chromosomal GFP labels, Spc42- 
tdTomato and pMET-CDC20 were released from G1 phase into a metaphase 
arrest by depleting Cdc20 in the presence of nocodazole. Nocadazole was 
washed out while maintaining metaphase arrest and the percentage of cells 
with two GFP foci was scored over time. 
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Reporting Summary 


Nature Research wishes to improve the reproducibility of the work that we publish. This form provides structure for consistency and transparency 
in reporting. For further information on Nature Research policies, see Authors & Referees and the Editorial Policy Checklist. 


Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Lo Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


Oo For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


| For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


| Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection icroManager 1.4 acquisition software 
Zen Pro 2.3 acquisition software 


Data analysis HiC-Pro v2.11.1 

bowtie2 v2.3.4.1 

GV 2.4.16 

mage J 

mageJ plugin to measure the fluorescent intensity and distance between the GFP foci https://github.com/dkelly604/CellClicker_ 
Scripts for Hi-C data analysis https://github.com/danrobertson87/Paldi_2019 

Scripts for SeqPlots https://github.com/AlastairKerr 

samtools v1.1 

MultiQC v1.7 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 


All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 
- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


ImageJ plugin to measure the fluorescent intensity and distance between the GFP foci can be found on the github repository https://github.com/dkelly604/ 
CellClicker_. Scripts for Hi-C data analysis are available at https://github.com/danrobertson87/Paldi_2019, scripts to produce SeqPlots are available at https:// 
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github.com/AlastairKerr. Raw and processed sequencing data can be data is available on GEO under the accession GSE104135. 
Figures that have associated raw data: Fig 1a-c, e; Fig 2a-e; 3a, d; Extended Data Fig 1a, b; Extended Data Fig 3, Extended Data Fig 4a-f; Extended Data Fig 5b; 


Extended Data Fig 6a, 


b; Extended Data Fig 7; Extended Data Fig 8a-c; Extended Data Fig 9a, e; Extended Data Fig 10a, d, e. 


Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


DX] Life sciences 


Life scien 


Behavioural & social sciences [J Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


ces study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size 


Data exclusions 


Replication 


Randomization 


Blinding 


Behaviou 


For the Hi-C and ChIP-Seq experiments, cultures containing several million cells were used to determine the genome average. For microscopy 
experiments with fixed cells, at least 200 cells were scored for each timepoint in each biological repeat. For live cell imaging at least 60 cells 
were analyzed for each biological repeat. For viability assays, 1000 colonies were plated. Sample sizes are provided in the figure legend. These 
sample sizes are typical of similar studies and were selected to ensure robust and statistically significant comparisions. 


No data was excluded 


At least three replicates of each time course microscopy experiment and viability assay were performed and the average of three repeats is 
shown. Hi-C and most ChIP-Seq experiments are a single replicate for each condition, however, chromosomal arms show the same pattern in 
all conditions, indicating the reproducibility and all 16 pericentromeres in each case show the same pattern. All replicates are included where 
adequate arrest conditions were met during quality control. 


Not applicable for genetic comparisons because yeast strains used were isogenic clones with test strains having only the indicated mutations 
compared to wild type. All cells analyzed in population and single cell analyses were derived from the same verified clone. In experiments 
where drug treated (nocodazole) and untreated (DMSO) cells were compared, cultures were grown from the same yeast isolate cultured in 
the same flask and split, or in parallel cultures which were treated identically, prior to nocodazole or DMSO addition. 


Microscopy for the nocodazole wash-out, partial ipl1-321 inactivation, live-cell imaging and rescue experiments was scored blind after a 


colleague set up randomised cultures. In other experiments flasks were labelled with strain numbers but no other identifying information. GFP 
foci were scored manually in Extended Data Fig. 5 and 10 and after using the custom-written macro with similar results. 


ral & social sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Study description 


Research sample 


Sampling strategy 


Data collection 


Timing 


Data exclusions 


Non-participation 


Randomization 


Briefly describe the study type including whether data are quantitative, qualitative, or mixed-methods (e.g. qualitative cross-sectional, 
quantitative experimental, mixed-methods case study). 


State the research sample (e.g. Harvard university undergraduates, villagers in rural India) and provide relevant demographic information 
(e.g. age, sex) and indicate whether the sample is representative. Provide a rationale for the study sample chosen. For studies involving 
existing datasets, please describe the dataset and source. 


Describe the sampling procedure (e.g. random, snowball, stratified, convenience). Describe the statistical methods that were used to 
predetermine sample size OR if no sample-size calculation was performed, describe how sample sizes were chosen and provide a rationale 
for why these sample sizes are sufficient. For qualitative data, please indicate whether data saturation was considered, and what criteria 
were used to decide that no further sampling was needed. 


Provide details about the data collection procedure, including the instruments or devices used to record the data (e.g. pen and paper, 
computer, eye tracker, video or audio equipment) whether anyone was present besides the participant(s) and the researcher, and whether 
the researcher was blind to experimental condition and/or the study hypothesis during data collection. 


Indicate the start and stop dates of data collection. If there is a gap between collection periods, state the dates for each sample cohort. 


If no data were excluded from the analyses, state so OR if data were excluded, provide the exact number of exclusions and the rationale 
behind them, indicating whether exclusion criteria were pre-established. 


State how many participants dropped out/declined participation and the reason(s) given OR provide response rate OR state that no 
participants dropped out/declined participation. 


If participants were not allocated into experimental groups, state so OR describe how participants were allocated to groups, and if 
allocation was not random, describe how covariates were controlled. 
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Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Study description 


Research sample 


Sampling strategy 


Data collection 


Timing and spatial scale 


Data exclusions 


Reproducibility 


Randomization 


Briefly describe the study. For quantitative data include treatment factors and interactions, design structure (e.g. factorial, nested, 
hierarchical), nature and number of experimental units and replicates. 


Describe the research sample (e.g. a group of tagged Passer domesticus, all Stenocereus thurberi within Organ Pipe Cactus National 
Monument), and provide a rationale for the sample choice. When relevant, describe the organism taxa, source, sex, age range and 
any manipulations. State what population the sample is meant to represent when applicable. For studies involving existing datasets, 
describe the data and its source. 


Note the sampling procedure. Describe the statistical methods that were used to predetermine sample size OR if no sample-size 
calculation was performed, describe how sample sizes were chosen and provide a rationale for why these sample sizes are sufficient. 


Describe the data collection procedure, including who recorded the data and how. 
Indicate the start and stop dates of data collection, noting the frequency and periodicity of sampling and providing a rationale for 
these choices. If there is a gap between collection periods, state the dates for each sample cohort. Specify the spatial scale from which 


the data are taken 


If no data were excluded from the analyses, state so OR if data were excluded, describe the exclusions and the rationale behind them, 
indicating whether exclusion criteria were pre-established. 


Describe the measures taken to verify the reproducibility of experimental findings. For each experiment, note whether any attempts to 
repeat the experiment failed OR state that all attempts to repeat the experiment were successful. 


Describe how samples/organisms/participants were allocated into groups. If allocation was not random, describe how covariates were 
controlled. If this is not relevant to your study, explain why. 


Blinding Describe the extent of blinding used during data acquisition and analysis. If blinding was not possible, describe why OR explain why 
blinding was not relevant to your study. 
Did the study involve field work? Yes [_]No 


Field work, collection and transport 


Field conditions 


Location 


Access and import/export 


Disturbance 


Describe the study conditions for field work, providing relevant parameters (e.g. temperature, rainfall). 


State the location of the sampling or experiment, providing relevant parameters (e.g. latitude and longitude, elevation, water 
depth). 


Describe the efforts you have made to access habitats and to collect and import/export your samples in a responsible manner and 
in compliance with local, national and international laws, noting any permits that were obtained (give the name of the issuing 


authority, the date of issue, and any identifying information). 


Describe any disturbance caused by the study and how it was minimized. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Methods 


n/a | Involved in the study n/a 


Antibodies 


Materials & experimental systems 


Involved in the study 
ChIP-seq 


Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 


Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 
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Antibodies 


Antibodies used Monoclonal ANTI-FLAG® M2 antibody produced in mouse (F1804, Sigma Aldrich) LOT 087K5001 - 10 ug per ChIP sample 
Monoclonal anti-HA 12CA5 antibody produced in mouse (11583816001 Roche) LOT 14307900 - 6 ug per ChIP sample 


Validation Both antibodies have been extensively used for ChIP in our laboratory and antibodies have been validated using no tag controls, 
see in Hinshaw et al. 2017 (doi: 10.1016/j.cell.2017.08.017). 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) 


Authentication 


Mycoplasma contamination 


Commonly misidentified lines 
(See ICLAC register) 
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A 


| Saccharomyces cerevisiae strains are derivatives of w303. Detailed genotypes are listed in Extended Data Table 1. 
y1105 - Fernius et al. 2009 

y1145 - Fernius et al. 2009 

y2508 - Fernius et al. 2009 

y3950 - Fernius et al. 2009 

y6389 - Nerusheva et al. 2014 

y6471 - Lab strain collection 

y6884 - Lab strain collection 

y7217 - Lab strain collection 

y8955 - Nerusheva et al. 2014 

y14126 - This stud 
y16144 - This stud 
y16541 - This stud 
y16721 - This stud 
y22078 - This stud 
y22900 - This stud 
y22936 - This stud 
y23081 - This stud 
y23082 - This stud 
y23125 - This stud 
y23185 - This stud 
y25236 - This stud 
y25297 - This stud 
y25298 - This stud 
y25299 - This stud 
y25379 - This stud 
y25409 - This stud 
y25764 - This stud 
y26822 - This stud 
y26964 - This stud 
y26965 - This stud 
y26966 - This stud 
y27213 - This stud 
y27214 - This stud 
y27215 - This stud 
y27216 - This stud 
y27936 - This stud 
y28477 - This stud 
y28478 - This stud 
y28726 - This stud 
y28787 - This stud 
y28788 - This stud 
y28790 - This stud 
y28791 - This stud 
y28792 - This stud 
y28793 - This stud 
y28794 - This stud 
y28878 - This stud 
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| genetic modifications were originally created by transformation and combined using genetic crosses. Strains were verified 


by the presence or absence or marker genes allowing growth on selective medium and/or by PCR to determine the presence 
of the desired genetic alteration and/or by DNA sequencing and/or western blotting to confirm the presence of epitope tags, 
as appropriate. 


Not applicable - Yeast strains were not tested for mycoplasma contamination, but all cultures were observed by microscopy 
to be free of bacterial contamination. 


No commonly misidentified lines were used. This study used the yeast Saccharomyces cerevisiae. 
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Palaeontology 


Specimen provenance Provide provenance information for specimens and describe permits that were obtained for the work (including the name of the 
issuing authority, the date of issue, and any identifying information). 


Specimen deposition Indicate where the specimens have been deposited to permit free access by other researchers. 
Dating methods If new dates are provided, describe how they were obtained (e.g. collection, storage, sample pretreatment and measurement), 


where they were obtained (i.e. lab name), the calibration program and the protocol for quality assurance OR state that no new 
dates are provided. 


Tick this box to confirm that the raw and calibrated dates are available in the paper or in Supplementary Information. 


Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 
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Laboratory animals For laboratory animals, report species, strain, sex and age OR state that the study did not involve laboratory animals. 


Wild animals Provide details on animals observed in or captured in the field; report species, sex and age where possible. Describe how animals 
were caught and transported and what happened to captive animals after the study (if killed, explain why and describe method; if 
released, say where and when) OR state that the study did not involve wild animals. 


Field-collected samples For laboratory work with field-collected samples, describe all relevant parameters such as housing, maintenance, temperature, 
photoperiod and end-of-experiment protocol OR state that the study did not involve samples collected from the field. 


Ethics oversight Identify the organization(s) that approved or provided guidance on the study protocol, OR state that no ethical approval or 
guidance was required and explain why not. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Human research participants 


Policy information about studies involving human research participants 


Population characteristics Describe the covariate-relevant population characteristics of the human research participants (e.g. age, gender, genotypic 
information, past and current diagnosis and treatment categories). If you filled out the behavioural & social sciences study design 
questions and have nothing to add here, write "See above." 


Recruitment Describe how participants were recruited. Outline any potential self-selection bias or other biases that may be present and how 
these are likely to impact results. 


Ethics oversight Identify the organization(s) that approved the study protocol. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Clinical data 


Policy information about clinical studies 
All manuscripts should comply with the ICMJE guidelines for publication of clinical research and a completed CONSORT checklist must be included with all submissions. 


Clinical trial registration Provide the trial registration number from ClinicalTrials.gov or an equivalent agency. 

Study protocol Note where the full trial protocol can be accessed OR if not available, explain why. 

Data collection Describe the settings and locales of data collection, noting the time periods of recruitment and data collection. 
Outcomes Describe how you pre-defined primary and secondary outcome measures and how you assessed these measures. 


ChIP-seq 


Data deposition 


Confirm that both raw and final processed data have been deposited in a public database such as GEO. 


Confirm that you have deposited or provided access to graph files (e.g. BED files) for the called peaks. 


Data access links https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/geo/query/acc.cgi?acc=GSE104135 
May remain private before publication. 


Files in database submission GSM2787669_6390_Sgo1-6HA_WT+tension_Input.bw 
GSM2787670_6390_Sgo1-6HA_WT+tension_ChIP.bw 
GSM2787671_6390_Sgo1-6HA_WT-tension_Input.bw 
GSM2787672_6390_Sgo1-6HA_WT-tension_ChIP.bw 
GSM2789271_WTInput+ten.bw 
GSM2789271_WTInput+ten_ref_CEN3del.bw 
GSM2789272_WTChip+ten.bw 
GSM2789272_WTChip+ten_ref_CEN3del.bw 
GSM2789273_WTInput-ten.bw 
GSM2789273_WTInput-ten_ref_CEN3del.bw 
GSM2789274_WTChip-ten.bw 
GSM2789274_WTChip-ten_ref_CEN3del.bw 
GSM2789279_AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_tension_input.bw 
GSM2789279_AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_tension_input_ref_CEN3del.bw 
GSM2789281_AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_no_tension_input.bw 
GSM2789281_AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_no_tension_input_ref_CEN3del.bw 
GSM2789283_AM16144_Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_tension_|P.bw 
GSM2789283_AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_tension_IP_ref_CEN3del.bw 
GSM2789285_AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_no_tension_IP.bw 
GSM2789285_AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_no_tension_IP_ref_CEN3del.bw 
GSM3667525_26966-T-input_S1.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3667526_26966-NT-input_S2.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3667527_26966-T-IP_S3.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3667527_26966-T-IP_S3.sacCer3.only.rpm.calibrated.bw 
GSM3667528_26966-NT-IP_S4.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3667528_26966-NT-IP_S4.sacCer3.only.rpm.calibrated.bw 
GSM3667553_22078_input_S1_plus_tension.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3667554_ 22078 _input_S3_no_tension.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3667555_22078_IP_S2_plus_tension.sacCer3.only.calibrated.bw 
GSM3667555_22078_IP_S2_plus_tension.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3667556_22078_IP_S4_no_tension.sacCer3.only.calibrated.bw 
GSM3667556_22078_IP_S4_no_tension.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3667557_25298-input_S1_sgo1.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3667558_25298-IP_S2_sgo1.sacCer3.only.calibrated.bw 
GSM3667558_25298-IP_S2_sgo1.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3667559_25299-input_S1_brni.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3667560_25299-IP_S2_brn1.sacCer3.only.calibrated.bw 
GSM3667560_25299-IP_S2_brn1.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3668244_25409-input_S3_sgo1.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3668245_25409-IP_S4_sgo1.sacCer3.only.calibrated.bw 
GSM3668245_25409-IP_S4_ sgo1.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3668246_25379-input_S3_brni.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3668247_25379-IP_S4_brn1.sacCer3.only.calibrated.bw 
GSM3668247_25379-IP_S4_brn1.sacCer3.only.rpm.bw 
GSM3668252_1105-T-input_S1.sacCer3.rpm.bw 
GSM3668253_1105-NT-input_S2.sacCer3.rpm.bw 
GSM3668254_1105-T-IP_S3.sacCer3.calibrated.bw 
GSM3668254_1105-T-IP_S3.sacCer3.rpm.bw 
GSM3668255_1105-NT-IP_S4.sacCer3.calibrated.bw 
GSM3668255_1105-NT-IP_S4.sacCer3.rpm.bw 
GSM3668256_3950-T-input_S1.sacCer3.rpm.bw 
GSM3668257_3950-NT-input_S2.sacCer3.rpm.bw 
GSM3668258_3950-T-IP_S3.sacCer3.calibrated.bw 
GSM3668258_3950-T-IP_S3.sacCer3.rpm.bw 
GSM3668259_3950-NT-IP_S4.sacCer3.calibrated.bw 
GSM3668259_3950-NT-IP_S4.sacCer3.rpm.bw 
GSM4139633 Scc1-6HA PTC1-pURA3-URA3-MED2 Input 
GSM4139634 Scc1-6HA PTC1-pURA3-URA3-MED2 IP 
GSM4139635 Scc1-6HA MED2-pURA3-URA3-PTC1 Input 
GSM4139636 Scc1-6HA MED2-pURA3-URA3-PTC1 IP 
GSM4139637 Sgo1-6HA No tension Input 
GSM4139638 Sgo1-6HA No tension IP 
GSM4139639 Brn1-6HA No tension Input 
GSM4139640 Brn1-6HA No tension IP 
GSM4139641 1145 Scc1-6HA No tension Input 
GSM4139642 1145 Scc1-6HA No tension IP 
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Genome browser session https://software.broadinstitute.org/software/igv/ 
(e.g. UCSC) 

Methodology 
Replicates BAS: 6390_Sgo1-6HA_WT+tension_Input - 1 replicate 


BA6: 6390_Sgo1-6HA_WT+tension_ChIP - 1 replicate 


BA7: 6390_Sgo1-6HA_WT-tension_Input - 1 replicate 

BA8: 6390_Sgo1-6HA_WT-tension_ChIP - 1 replicate 
WTInput+ten - 1 replicate 

WTChip+ten - 1 replicate 

WTInput-ten - 1 replicate 

WTChip-ten - 1 replicate 

AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_tension_input - 1 replicate 
AM16144_Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_no_tension_input - 1 replicate 
AM16144 _Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_tension_IP - 1 replicate 
AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_no_tension_IP - 1 replicate 
Scc1-6HA rad61A Tension input - 1 replicate 

Scc1-6HA rad61A No tension input - 1 replicate 

Scc1-6HA rad61A Tension IP - 1 replicate 

Scc1-6HA rad61A No tension IP - 1 replicate 

Scc1-6HA Reoriented Tension Input - 1 replicate 

Scc1-6HA Reoriented No tension Input - 1 replicate 

Scc1-6HA Reoriented Tension IP - 1 replicate 

Scc1-6HA Reoriented No tension IP - 1 replicate 

S-3FLAG Reoriented No tension Input - 1 replicate 
S-3FLAG Reoriented No tension IP - 1 replicate 
S-3FLAG Reoriented No tension Input - 1 replicate 
S-3FLAG Reoriented No tension IP - 1 replicate 
S-3FLAG No tension Input - 1 replicate 
S-3FLAG No tension IP - 1 replicate 
S-3FLAG No tension Input - 1 replicate 
S-3FLAG No tension IP - 1 replicate 
Scc1-6HA WT Tension input - 2 biological replicates 

Scc1-6HA WT No tension input - 2 biological replicates 

Scc1-6HA WT Tension IP - 2 biological replicates 

Scc1-6HA WT No tension IP- 2 biological replicates 

Scc1-6HA chI4A Tension input - 2 biological replicates 

Scc1-6HA chl4A No tension input - 2 biological replicates 
Scc1-6HA chl4A Tension IP - 2 biological replicates 

Scc1-6HA chl4A No tension IP - 2 biological replicates 

Sgo1-6HA No tension Input - 1 replicate 

Sgo1-6HA No tension IP - 1 replicate 

Brn1-6HA No tension Input - 1 replicate 

Brn1-6HA No tension IP - 1 replicate 

1145 Scc1-6HA WT No tension input - 1 replicate 

1145 Scc1-6HA WT No tension IP - 1 replicate 

Scc1-6HA PTC1-pURA3-URA3-MED2 No tension input - 1 replicate 
Scc1-6HA PTC1-pURA3-URA3-MED2 No tension IP - 1 replicate 
Scc1-6HA MED2-pURA3-URA3-PTC1 No tension input - 1 replicate 
Scc1-6HA MED2-pURA3-URA3-PTC1 No tension IP - 1 replicate 
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Sequencing depth Scc1-6HA rad61A Tension input Total- 6.2 M, Unique- 5.0M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA rad61A No tension input Total- 5M, Unique- 4.2 M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA rad61A Tension IP Total- 30M, Unique- 11.4M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA rad61A Notension IP Total- 27.4M, Unique- 11.9M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA Reoriented Tension Input Total- 5.8M, Unique- 5.0M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA Reoriented No tension Input Total- 5.4M, Unique- 4.7 M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA Reoriented Tension IP Total- 29.8 M, Unique - 18.2 M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA Reoriented No tension IP Total- 28.8 M, Unique- 13.9M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
S-3FLAG Reoriented No tension Input Total- 4M, Unique- 3.3™M, 76 bp- Paired-end 
S-3FLAG Reoriented No tension IP Total- 29.6 M, Unique- 15.0M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
S-3FLAG Reoriented No tension Input Total- 0.4M, Unique- 0.4M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
S-3FLAG Reoriented No tension IP Total- 4M, Unique - 3.3M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
S-3FLAG No tension Input Total- 5.2 M, Unique- 4.2 M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
S-3FLAG No tension IP Total- 28.8M, Unique - 13.9M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
S-3FLAG No tension Input Total- 4.8M, Unique- 3.9M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
S-3FLAG No tension IP Total- 30M, Unique- 15.1M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA WT Tension input Total- 5.2 M, Unique- 4.2 M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA WT No tension input Total- 5.4M, Unique- 4.3M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Sccl-6HA WT Tension IP Total - 27.8M, Unique- 17.1M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA WT Notension IP Total- 27M, Unique- 14.7M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA chl4A Tension input Total- 5.2 M, Unique- 4.2 M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA chl4A No tension input Total- 4.2 M, Unique - 3.4M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA chl4A Tension IP Total- 24M, Unique- 12.3 M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA chl4A No tension IP Total- 24M, Unique- 11.5M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
BAS: 6390_Sgo1-6HA_WT+tension_Input Total- 17.4M, Unique- 10.8 M, 51 bp - Single-end 
BA6: 6390_Sgo1-6HA_WT+tension_ChIP  Total- 14.0M, Unique- 7.3M, 51 bp - Single-end 
BA7: 6390_Sgo1-6HA_WT-tension_Input Total- 16.8M, Unique- 9.6M, 51 bp- Single-end 
BA8: 6390_Sgo1-6HA_WT-tension_ChIP Total- 12.2 M, Unique- 6.8M, 51 bp - Single-end 
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WTInput+ten  Total- 16.2 M, Unique - 9.7 
WTChiptten Total- 26.7 M, Unique- 11.1 


, 50 bp - Single-end 
, 50 bp - Single-end 


WTInput-ten Total- 21.3M, Unique- 11.6 M, 50 bp- Single-end 

WTChip-ten  Total- 24.3M, Unique- 10.8M, 50 bp - Single-end 

AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_tension_input Total- 17.1M, Unique- 8.4M, 51 bp- Single-end 
AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_no_tension_input Total- 15.3.M, Unique- 8.0M, 51 bp- Single-end 
AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_tension_IP Total- 15.4M, Unique- 9.4M, 51 bp - Single-end 
AM16144 Scc1-6HA_CEN3del_no_tension_IP  Total- 14.6M, Unique- 8.9M, 51 bp- Single-end 
Sgo1-6HA No tension Input Total- 3.6 M, Unique - 3.1M, 76 bp - Paired-end 

Sgo1-6HA No tension IP Total- 5.2 M, Unique- 3.6 M, 76 bp - Paired-end 

Brn1-6HA No tension Input Total- 3.2 M, Unique- 2.8M, 76 bp - Paired-end 

Brn1-6HA No tension IP Total- 7M, Unique- 3.9M, 76 bp - Paired-end 

1145 Scc1-6HA WT No tension input Total- 4.2 M, Unique- 3.5M, 76 bp - Paired-end 

1145 Scc1-6HA WT Notension IP Total- 11.8M, Unique- 6.0M, 76 bp - Paired-end 

Scc1-6HA PTC1-pURA3-URA3-MED2 No tension input Total- 3.6 M, Unique- 3.0M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA PTC1-pURA3-URA3-MED2 No tension IP Total- 6.4M, Unique- 4.0M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA MED2-pURA3-URA3-PTC1 No tension input Total- 4.2 M, Unique- 3.6 M, 76 bp - Paired-end 
Scc1-6HA MED2-pURA3-URA3-PTC1 No tension IP Total- 6.6M, Unique- 4.7M, 76 bp - Paired-end 


Antibodies Monoclonal ANTI-FLAG® M2 antibody produced in mouse (F1804, Sigma Aldrich) 
Monoclonal anti-HA 12CA5 antibody produced in mouse (11583816001 Roche) 
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Peak calling parameters N/A 
Data quality N/A 
Software Basecalls performed using CASAVA 


Reads were trimmed with cutadapt (MAPQ 10, min. length 65) 

To obtain reads mapping only to sacCer3; 

ChIP-Seq reads were first mapped with MiniMap2 (-ax sr) to pombe 

Unmapped pombe reads were filtered using samtools 

Unmapped pombe reads were then mapped to sacCer3 

Unmapped reads were filtered using samtools 

rDNA regions were removed from chrxIl (saturated with reads) 

chrMito was excluded using bedtools 

To obtain reads mapping only to Pombe; 

Reads were also mapped to sacCer3 

Unmapped sacCer3 reads were filtered using samtools 

Unmapped sacCer3 reads were then mapped to pombe 

Unmapped reads were filtered using samtools 

chrMito was excluded using bedtools 

Genome_build: sacCer3 + s.pombe ASM294v2.22 

Supplementary_files_format_and_content: bigwigs were created using bedtools genomeCoverageBed & wigToBigWig (RPM 
normalization), To obtain calibrated bigWigs; samtools flagstat was used to count reads mapping to sacCer3 and pombe only 
for each sample the occupancy ratio (OR) value was calculated as Wc*IPx/Wx*IPc (W=Input;|P=chIP;c=calibration genome 
(pombe);x=experimental genome (sacCer3)), calibrated sacCer3 chIP bigwigs were created using bedtools 
genomeCoverageBed & wigToBigWig 


Flow Cytometry 


Plots 


Confirm that: 


The axis labels state the marker and fluorochrome used (e.g. CD4-FITC). 


The axis scales are clearly visible. Include numbers along axes only for bottom left plot of group (a ‘group’ is an analysis of identical markers). 


All plots are contour plots with outliers or pseudocolor plots. 


A numerical value for number of cells or percentage (with statistics) is provided. 


Methodology 


Sample preparation 


Instrument identify the instrument used for data collection, specifying make and model number 


Software 


Cell population abundance 


Gating strategy 


Describe the gating strategy used for all relevant experiments, specifying the preliminary FSC/SSC gates of the starting cell 


population, indicating where boundaries between "positive" and "negative" staining cell populations are defined. 


Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 


Magnetic resonance imaging 


Experimental design 


Design type 


Design specifications 

Behavioral performance measures 
Acquisition 

Imaging type(s) 


Field strength 


Sequence & imaging parameters 


Area of acquisition 


Diffusion MRI Used 


Preprocessing 


Preprocessing software 


Normalization 


Normalization template 


Noise and artifact removal 


Volume censoring 


Statistical modeling & inference 


Model type and settings 


Effect(s) tested 


Specify type of analysis: [| Whole brain 


Statistic type for inference 
(See Eklund et al. 2016) 


Correction 


Models & analysis 


n/a | Involved in the study 


[| [| Graph analysis 


Indicate task or resting state; event-related or block design. 


Specify the number of blocks, trials or experimental units per session and/or subject, and specify the length of each trial 
or block (if trials are blocked) and interval between trials. 


State number and/or type of variables recorded (e.g. correct button press, response time) and what statistics were used 
to establish that the subjects were performing the task as expected (e.g. mean, range, and/or standard deviation across 
subjects). 


Specify: functional, structural, diffusion, perfusion. 
Specify in Tesla 


Specify the pulse sequence type (gradient echo, spin echo, etc.), imaging type (EPI, spiral, etc.), field of view, matrix size, 
slice thickness, orientation and TE/TR/flip angle. 


State whether a whole brain scan was used OR define the area of acquisition, describing how the region was determined. 


Not used 


Provide detail on software version and revision number and on specific parameters (model/functions, brain extraction, 
segmentation, smoothing kernel size, etc.). 


If data were normalized/standardized, describe the approach(es): specify linear or non-linear and define image types 
used for transformation OR indicate that data were not normalized and explain rationale for lack of normalization. 


Describe the template used for normalization/transformation, specifying subject space or group standardized space (e.g. 
original Talairach, MNI305, [CBM152) OR indicate that the data were not normalized. 


Describe your procedure(s) for artifact and structured noise removal, specifying motion parameters, tissue signals and 
physiological signals (heart rate, respiration). 


Define your software and/or method and criteria for volume censoring, and state the extent of such censoring. 


Specify type (mass univariate, multivariate, RSA, predictive, etc.) and describe essential details of the model at the first 
and second levels (e.g. fixed, random or mixed effects; drift or auto-correlation). 


Define precise effect in terms of the task or stimulus conditions instead of psychological concepts and indicate whether 
ANOVA or factorial designs were used. 


[_] Both 


Specify voxel-wise or cluster-wise and report all relevant parameters for cluster-wise methods. 


[_] ROl-based 


Describe the type of correction and how it is obtained for multiple comparisons (e.g. FWE, FDR, permutation or Monte 
Carlo). 


| [| Functional and/or effective connectivity 


Multivariate modeling or predictive analysis 
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Functional and/or effective connectivity Report the measures of dependence used and the model details (e.g. Pearson correlation, partial 
correlation, mutual information). 


Graph analysis Report the dependent variable and connectivity measure, specifying weighted graph or binarized graph, 
subject- or group-level, and the global and/or node summaries used (e.g. clustering coefficient, efficiency, 


etc.). 
nee ee ene ee ee ee. 


Multivariate modeling and predictive analysis Specify independent variables, features extraction and dimension reduction, model, training and evaluation 
metrics. 
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Hajime Murakami'™, Isabel Lam'”*, Pei-Ching Huang'’, Jacquelyn Song’, 
Megan van Overbeek" & Scott Keeney’? 


In most species, homologous chromosomes must recombine in order to segregate 
accurately during meiosis’. Because small chromosomes would be at risk of 
missegregation if recombination were randomly distributed, the double-strand 
breaks (DSBs) that initiate recombination are not located arbitrarily”. How the 
nonrandomness of DSB distributions is controlled is not understood, although 
several pathways are known to regulate the timing, location and number of DSBs. 
Meiotic DSBs are generated by Spoll and accessory DSB proteins, including Rec114 
and Mer2, which assemble on chromosomes?” and are nearly universal in 
eukaryotes® ”. Here we demonstrate how Saccharomyces cerevisiae integrates 
multiple temporally distinct pathways to regulate the binding of Recl14 and Mer2 to 
chromosomes, thereby controlling the duration of a DSB-competent state. The 
engagement of homologous chromosomes with each other regulates the dissociation 
of Recl114 and Mer2 later in prophase I, whereas the timing of replication and the 
proximity to centromeres or telomeres influence the accumulation of Recl14 and 
Mer2 early in prophase 1. Another early mechanism enhances the binding of Rec114 
and Mer2 specifically on the shortest chromosomes, and is subject to selection 
pressure to maintain the hyperrecombinogenic properties of these chromosomes. 
Thus, the karyotype of an organism and its risk of meiotic missegregation influence 


the shape and evolution of its recombination landscape. Our results providea 
cohesive view of a multifaceted and evolutionarily constrained system that allocates 
DSBs to all pairs of homologous chromosomes. 


Homologous chromosomes can recombine only if they have at least 
one DSB. Simulations in S. cerevisiae show that, if DSBs were distributed 
randomly, the shortest chromosomes (chromosome (chr) 1, 3 and 6) 
would beat risk of having none at all (Fig. 1a). However, from observa- 
tions that chromosome size is negatively correlated with crossover 
density” “, DSB density’ and DSB-protein binding*”, it is evident 
that mechanisms exist to attenuate this risk (Fig. 1b, Extended Data 
Fig. 1a). Short chromosomes therefore recruit more DSB proteins, 
presumably yielding a higher density of DSBs and crossovers; however, 
the mechanisms by which DSB proteins are preferentially recruited to 
short chromosomes are not known. 


Rec114 persists on short chromosomes 

We studied published’* and new meiotic time courses obtained from 
the analysis of myc-tagged Rec114 or Mer2 by calibrated chromatin 
immunoprecipitation followed by sequencing (ChIP-seq) (Fig. 1c, d, 
Extended Data Fig. 1b, c). Two key patterns emerged from the relative 
abundances of these proteins on each chromosome (Fig. le, Extended 
Data Fig. 1d, e). First, both proteins were overrepresented on short 


chromosomes throughout. Second, the ChIP densities of these proteins 
were markedly different between early and late time points. At early 
times (2-3 h), the short chromosomes had notably higher relative ChIP 
densities, whereas the remaining chromosomes showed low protein 
densities that did not correlate with chromosome size. At the later times 
(4-6h), the 13 largest chromosomes showed a clear negative correlation 
between ChIP density and size, and the three smallest chromosomes 
deviated less froma linear relationship. 

These patterns suggested that distinct mechanisms regulate early 
and late chromosomal binding. To test this, we measured the pro- 
tein-chromosome association and dissociation times at each protein 
peak. This revealed large early and late domains along chromosomes 
(Extended Data Fig. 2a). Nevertheless, on average, Recl14 associated 
earlier and dissociated later from the shortest chromosome (chr1) 
than from the longest chromosome (chr4) (Extended Data Fig. 2a), 
and this trend extended in a size-related manner across the entire 
complement (Fig. 1f). Notably, the patterns for each chromosome 
mirrored the ChIP-density patterns. The shortest chromosomes had 
early association times, whereas the rest showed no clear relation- 
ship. Across all chromosomes, dissociation times showed a negative 
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Fig. 1|Rec114 and Mer2 accumulate preferentially on smaller 
chromosomes. a, Simulated rate of the failure to form DSBs onS. cerevisiae 
chromosomes, assuming a random distribution of DSBs. For each simulation, 
200 DSBs were distributed randomly by chromosome size; S. cerevisiae makes 
150-200 DSBs per meiosis”. The plot shows the percentage of simulations 
(10,000 total) in which the indicated chromosome failed to acquire a DSB. 

b, Dependence of DSBs (left, Spo11-oligonucleotide density in reads per 
million (RPM) per kb, 4h, n=28 maps), and Rec114 binding (right, ChIP-chip 
enrichment, 4h,n=1culture for each strain) onchromosomesize. In all figures, 
chr12 is represented without including its full rDNA cluster. Data are from refs. 
338. For the relative Rec114 density, the mean ChIP signal for each chromosome 
was normalized to the mean for chr15 and log,-transformed. All correlations 
reported are Pearson’s r.c, Example Rec114 ChIP-seq for chrland chr4 at 2h. 


correlation with size, with the shortest three fitting a global linear 
relationship (Fig. 1f). 

For Rec114, the mean duration of binding on each chromosome corre- 
lated negatively with chromosome size, and the shortest three chromo- 
somes again stood out with especially long durations (Fig. 1g, Extended 
Data Fig. 2b). These patterns were highly reproducible (Extended Data 
Fig. 2c, d) and Mer2 gave similar results (Extended Data Fig. 2b, d). 

If the duration of Rec114 and other pro-DSB factors bind- 
ing to the chromosome dictates for how long chromosomes are 
DSB-competent?*””, then Rec114- and Mer2-binding patterns should 
be indicative of DSB distributions. To test this, we measured DSBs at 4 
hand 6h by sequencing Spol1 oligonucleotides, which are quantita- 
tive byproducts of DSBs». Spoll-oligonucleotide densities correlated 
negatively with chromosome size, but the short three chromosomes 
had substantially higher density than would be predicted for a linear 
relationship (Extended Data Fig. 2e). Moreover, the 13 largest chromo- 
somes showed a better negative correlation at 6 hthan at 4h. The distri- 
bution of DSBs therefore mirrors the distributions of Rec114 and Mer2. 

From these results we infer that the association and dissociation of 
DSB proteins with chromosomes controls the number of DSBs on all 
chromosomes in a manner dependent on their size, and ensures the 
overrepresentation of DSBs and crossovers on very short chromo- 
somes. We next set out to elucidate the mechanisms of this temporal 
regulation. 


Homologue engagement dictates dissociation 

The formation of DSBs is inhibited when chromosomes engage their 
homologues, and more effective inhibition on longer chromosomes 
establishes a negative correlation between DSB density and chromo- 
some size””"©”°, We therefore proposed the following: the association 
and the dissociation of DSB proteins are controlled by distinct mecha- 
nisms; shorter chromosomes take longer to engage their partners; and 
homologue engagement displaces DSB proteins (Supplementary Dis- 
cussion 1), thereby ensuring a negative correlation between the binding 
duration of Rec114 or Mer2 onthe chromosome and the chromosome 
size. This hypothesis predicts that disrupting homologue engagement 
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Chromosome size (Mb) Chromosome size (Mb) 


Absolute ChIP signal was calibrated by quantitative PCR (qPCR) and smoothed 
with a10-kb sliding window. d, Time course of genome-average Rec114 and 
Mer2 levels. Grey points are mean + range of two Rec114 datasets. Cyan points 
are fromthe single Mer2 dataset. e, Dependence of the per-chromosome 
Rec114 ChIP density on chromosomesize. The full time course is shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 1d. f, Per-chromosome association and dissociation times 
for Rec114. g, Per-chromosome duration of Rec114 binding. Datainc ande-g 
are fromthe ARS" time course (n=1 culture); other time courses are in Extended 
Data Figs. 1, 2.h, i, Zip3-dependent homologue engagement shapes Rec114 
abundance late in prophase. Graphs show per-chromosome Rec114 ChIP 
density (normalized to chr15) (h) and log-transformed fold change in the zip3 
mutant (i). n=1culture for eachstrain. In b, eand g, orange lines indicate 
correlations excluding the three short chromosomes. 


should not affect early Rec114 binding, but should cause the inappro- 
priate retention of Rec114 on larger chromosomes. 

We tested this prediction using a zip3 mutant strain, whichis defec- 
tive in homologue engagement”. Compared with the wild-type Z/P3, 
modest differences were seen in the genome-wide absolute Rec114 ChIP 
signal at 2h and 4h, possibly reflecting small differences in culture tim- 
ing; however, an approximately twofold increase at 6 h was consistent 
with the persistence of Recl114 for longer (Extended Data Fig. 3a—c). At2 
hand 4h, Recl14 was overrepresented onthe shortest chromosomes in 
zip3, similar to wild type (Fig. 1h, Extended Data Fig. 3b, d). By contrast, 
at 6 h, the mutant failed to establish a negative correlation between 
ChIP density and chromosome size (Fig. 1h) because of the prefer- 
ential retention of Rec114 on larger chromosomes (Fig. li, Extended 
Data Fig. 3b, c). We conclude that feedback from homologue engage- 
ment establishes much of late-prophase DSB control by governing the 
dissociation of Rec114 and other proteins. 


Three pathways regulating association 


Replication regulates the binding of Recl14 to chromatin’, so the early 
replication of short chromosomes” might explain their early associa- 
tion with Rec114. We tested this by deleting origins on the left arm of 
chr3 (chr3L) to delay replication and using a tof1 mutation to compro- 
mise the coordination between replication and DSB formation'®. We 
found that the overrepresentation of Rec114 or Mer2 and their early 
association times on short chromosomes were partially dependent on 
early replication (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). We therefore propose that 
the coordination of replication contributes to the differences observed 
with chromosome size, but is not sufficient to explain the full extent of 
these differences; additional controls must therefore exist. 

To delineate these controls, we examined subchromosomal domains. 
Colour-coded maps suggested early association and higher ChIP 
densities around centromeres”, and the converse towards telomeres 
(Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 4c, d). Fitting trend lines to all datasets 
and all32 chromosome arms quantified these effects and showed how 
they diminished with distance (Fig. 2b, c, Extended Data Fig. 4e, f). 
The telomere effect may reflect a known DSB formation delay”. Both 
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Fig. 2| The timing of replication and the proximity to centromeres and 
telomeres influence the timing and the level of Rec114 association. a, 
Intra-chromosomal distributions of Rec114 association times in the arsA strain. 
Each block is a50-kb bin colour-coded to the average Rec114 association times 
for peaks within the bin. Chromosomes are ranked by size, with the centromere 
at position zero. See also Extended Data Fig. 4c, d.b,c, Effects of the distance 
fromthe centromere (b) and the telomere (c) on the association time of DSB 
proteins. The two Rec114 and one Mer2 ChIP time courses were combined as 
described in Methods. Each point is the value from one dataset for a20-kb bin. 
Darker colour indicates overlapping points. Green lines are exponential fits. 
Vertical bars are distances at which the effects decay to half the original value. 
d, f, Replication index and centromere and telomere effects were binned in 
20-kb windows and used as explanatory variables to model the Rec114 
association time (d, n=539 bins) or ChIP density at 2h (f, n=597 bins) inthe 
arsA strain by multiple linear regression. Each point is a bin; bins on short 
chromosomesare blue. e, g, Examples of within-chromosome patterns 
predicted by the multiple regression model and each of its component factors. 
Grey dots are average Rec114 association times (e) or Rec114 ChIP density at 2h 
(g) in 20-kb bins, in arsA datasets. Blue, green and magenta lines are the 
componentreplication, centromere and telomere effects, respectively, and 
the black line is the prediction from the three-factor regression model. 


effects were retained in tof1 mutants but appeared weaker (Extended 
Data Fig. 4g), possibly because of constitutively early (centromeres) 
or late (telomeres) replication”. 

Additional early time points in the Mer2 dataset enabled a more 
detailed view. Pericentromeric enrichment was detectable at 0.5h, 
reached a maximum at 1.5h, then diminished as Mer2 accumulation 
elsewhere balanced binding near centromeres (Extended Data Fig. 4h). 
By contrast, there was little telomere-proximal depletion of Mer2 up 
to 1h, after which the depletion became progressively more apparent 
(Extended Data Fig. 4i). The centromere effect was normal in the zip3 
mutant (Extended Data Fig. 4j), which is consistent with homologue 
engagement influencing DSB protein binding at late but not at early 
stages of prophase. 

Using multiple linear regression, we tested whether replication tim- 
ing as well as the centromere and telomere effects might explain the 
observed association of DSB proteins. Regression models accounted 
for 37% to 51% of the variance in association timing (Fig. 2d, Extended 
Data Fig. 5a). Therefore, asimple three-factor model provided a reason- 
able fit across the whole genome (Fig. 2e). However, a poor fit was seen 
for the shortest chromosomes, with association observed earlier than 
predicted by the model (Fig. 2d, Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). Similar results 
were seen with the ChIP density at 2 h: models fit the genome-wide data 
well, but underperformed for small chromosomes by predicting less 
enrichment than was observed (Fig. 2f, g, Extended Data Fig. 5c, d). 

Thus, for most chromosomes, association of DSB proteins early 
in meiotic prophase is shaped by the timing of replication and the 


proximity to the centromere or telomeres. The shortest three chro- 
mosomes, however, accumulate these proteins earlier and at higher 
levels than these influences predict. We therefore proposed that small 
chromosomes have an additional feature(s) boosting their ability to 
compete, at early stages, for binding to alimited pool of DSB proteins. 
If this feature is intrinsic to the DNA sequence, two predictions arise: 
first, segments from short chromosomes should retain this boost 
when fused to a longer chromosome; second, making an artificially 
small chromosome by bisecting a larger one should not be sufficient 
to establish a similar effect. 


Boosting short chromosomes 


To test whether chr1 (230 kb) intrinsically boosts Rec114 binding, we 
artificially lengthened it by reciprocal translocation with chr4 (1.5 Mb) 
(Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. Se, f). We asked whether the chr1 portions 
of derivative chromosomes (der(1) at 532 kb and der(4) at 1.2 Mb) still 
behaved like ashort chromosome, as predicted, or whether they now 
behaved like a longer chromosome, as previous studies of crossing-over 
might predict". 

At 2h, segments from chr1 retained Recl14 overrepresentation 
(Fig. 3b), yielding sharp ChIP transitions between chr4- and chr1-derived 
sequences (Fig. 3c). Moreover, a three-factor regression model again 
predicted lower levels of Rec114 on chr1-derived sequences than were 
observed (Extended Data Fig. 5g). These results support the hypothesis 
that chr1 has an intrinsic feature(s) promoting preferential early Rec114 
association. This feature acts in cis, and independently of chromo- 
some size. 

At later timepoints (4 hand 6h), translocated chr1 segments still 
showed Rec114 overrepresentation, but to a lesser extent than was 
seen for native chr1 (Fig. 3b, Extended Data Fig. 5h, i). A lower Rec114 
abundance matches our conclusion that feedback from homologue 
engagement dominates late patterns: because homologue engagement 
is linked to chromosome size, chr1-derived segments should conform 
to their long-chromosome context. The remaining overrepresentation 
relative to naturally long chromosomes may bearemnant of high early 
enrichment. 

A converse experiment created an artificial short chromosome 
(177 kb) by translocation between two medium-size chromosomes. 
As predicted, this chromosome did not behave like a natural short 
chromosome in early prophase, when effects of the boost should be 
apparent, but did so later, when homologue engagement dominates 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a—f, Supplementary Discussion 2). 


Selective pressure maintains the boost 


Most Saccharomyces species have the same three short chromosomes”. 
This conservation suggests that mechanisms mitigating the risk of 
meiotic nondisjunction are shared—implying, in turn, that evolution- 
ary selection maintains the hyperrecombinogenic properties of small 
chromosomes. 

Saccharomyces mikatae is a natural choice for studying the hall- 
marks of such selection. In other species, chr6 is the second shortest 
chromosome, but in S. mikatae the regions syntenic to ancestral chr6 
(hereafter, syn6) are on longer chromosomes” (Fig. 3d). We previ- 
ously showed that the DSB densities of syn6é match the chromosomal 
context, but inferred that density is tied to chromosome size and not 
to DNA sequence”*. To revisit this conclusion, we reasoned that a lack 
of selective pressure to maintain a DSB-protein-binding boost on syn6 
during post-translocation generations would lead to absence of the 
boost in extant S. mikatae strains. Chr1 should retain the boost because 
it is still small. 

As predicted, chrlin S. mikatae showed a strong overrepresentation 
of Rec114 at 2h, but Rec114 binding was lower onsyn6inS. mikataethan 
onchr6 in S. cerevisiae. Indeed, syn6 segments were indistinguishable 
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Fig. 3 | The Rec114 boost is intrinsic to short chromosomes. a, Targeted 
translocation between chr1 and chr4 (to scale). b, Chrl-derived sequences 
retain high-level Recl114 binding when ina large-chromosome context. 
Per-chromosome Recl14 ChIP densities normalized to chr15 are shown at 2h 
and 6h.c, Recl114 profiles for wild-type and translocated chromosomes. ChIP- 


from larger chromosomes (Fig. 3e, Extended Data Fig. 6g). A three-factor 
regression model fit the data from syn6 well, but still underperformed 
for chr1 (Extended Data Fig. 6h). At later timepoints (4 h and 6 h), the 
syn6 segments had relative Rec114 densities that were in line with the 
sizes of their chromosomes (Fig. 3e, Extended Data Fig. 6i, j). 


The boost requires axis proteins 


Meiotic chromosomes form axial structures that anchor chromatin 
loops”’. Because DSB proteins assemble on axes, arranging a DNA seg- 
mentas short loops onalong axis is proposed to yield higher DSB density 
than if the segments are arrayed as long loops ona short axis”>*°. The 
analysis of published data” showed that chr3 has an approximately 1.2-fold 
larger axis:DNA ratio (3.89 pm per Mb onaverage) than chr4 or chr15 (3.22 
pum per Mb) (Extended Data Fig. 7a), although the densities of preferred 
DSB-protein-binding sites were not different between small and large 
chromosomes (Extended Data Fig. 7b). These findings are consistent with 
theloop-axis structure contributing to the intrinsic potential to form DSBs. 

The axis proteins Hop1, Red1 and Rec8 promote normal chromatin 
association of Rec114 and Mer2, and Hop1and Red1 are overrepresented 
onshort chromosomes; this suggests that enrichment of axis proteins 
contributes to high DSB density*”. To test this hypothesis, we assessed 
the ChIP density of Rec114 and the formation of DSBs in axis mutants. 

Both hop1and red1 single mutants eliminated the overrepresentation 
of Rec114 on small chromosomes at early timepoints (2 h) and ablated 
the negative correlation of Rec114 binding with chromosome size at all 
times (Extended Data Fig. 7c). Consistent witha previous study’, both 
mutations greatly decreased levels of Rec114 (as assessed by ChIP) 
across the genome; however, unexpectedly, we found that Rec114 bind- 
ing was substantially higher in a hop1 red1 double mutant, without 
rescue of either the DSB defects or Rec114 spatial patterns (Fig. 4a, 
Extended Data Fig. 7d-g, Supplementary Discussion 3). Even with this 
more robust ChIP signal, short chromosomes still lacked Rec114 over- 
representation at 2h, and only a weak size dependence emerged at later 
timepoints (Fig. 4b, Extended Data Fig. 7c). 

The absence of Rec8 did not eliminate the relative enrichment of 
Recl14 on short chromosomes” (Extended Data Fig. 7c), although total 
Rec114 binding was greatly reduced (Fig. 4a). A hop] red1 rec8 triple 
mutant behaved like hop] red1, showing improved Rec114 recruitment 
but no short-chromosome boost (Fig. 4a, b). Rec8—which is enriched 
at centromeres””**—was required for preferential Rec114 binding near 
centromeres, but Hop] and Red1 were not (Extended Data Fig. 7h). 

Spol11-oligonucleotide maps demonstrated the functional impor- 
tance of the loss of Hop1 and Red1: mutants lacked a higher density of 
DSBs on short chromosomes (Fig. 4c). Instead, the observation of a 
greater number of DSBs with increased chromosome size suggested 
the complete loss of size-dependent control. These findings implicate 
the chromosome axis as a platform that supports DSB regulation. 
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seq data were normalized relative to chr15 (dashed line) and smoothed witha 
10-kb sliding window. d, e, Selective pressure has maintained the short 
chromosome boost onchr6. Shownareato-scale schematic of syntenic 
regions on different-sized chromosomes inS. cerevisiae (Sc) and S. mikatae 
(Sm) (d) and per-chromosome Rec114 ChIP densities (e). 


Safeguarding chromosome segregation 


Early in prophase, three mechanisms—dependent on replication tim- 
ing, the distance to the centromere and the distance to the telomere— 
govern the spatial and temporal patterns of Recl114 and Mer2 binding 
to all chromosomes, and an additional mechanism(s) boosts binding 
on the smallest chromosomes (Fig. 4d). Each mechanism differs in 
magnitude and contributes differently to the dependence on chromo- 
some size (Fig. 4e, Supplementary Discussion 4). Another pathway— 
homologue engagement—primarily regulates the dissociation of DSB 
proteins from the chromosome (Fig. 4d, Extended Data Fig. 7i, Sup- 
plementary Discussion 4). Within the context of homologue engage- 
ment, a tendency for chromosome end-adjacent regions to prolong 
DSB formation® contributes modestly when compared with other 
feature(s) such as size-dependent pairing kinetics (Extended Data 
Figs. 8, 9, Supplementary Discussion 5, 6). 

We propose that these pathways co-operate to govern the amount 
of DSB protein that binds to a chromosome and the duration of a 
DSB-permissive state, thus shaping the ‘DSB potential’ within each 
chromosome and for each chromosome as a whole (Supplementary 
Discussion 7). The early pathways proactively establish when chromo- 
somal segments become competent to make DSBs, so they modulate 
the population-average DSB probability. By contrast, feedback from 
homologue engagement reacts to a favourable outcome, soit not only 
affects the population-average DSB probability, but also ensures a 
low failure rate by allowing DSB formation to continue until success 
is achieved. Regulatory circuits involving Tel1A™ and Mec1*"* further 
ensure success””***”, 

The purpose of this pathway integration is presumably to ensure 
that every chromosome has the opportunity to pair and recombine. To 
test this idea, we disrupted reactive pathways by inducing premature 
exit from prophase! with an exogenously controlled Ndt80 transcrip- 
tion factor (Supplementary Discussion 8). As predicted, early Ndt80 
induction increased the frequency of meioses in which the artificial 
short chromosome (der(9)) was non-exchanged and suffered meiosis 
Inondisjunction (Extended Data Fig. 10a—c). Accurate segregation 
of anaturally short chromosome (chr6) was more sensitive to pre- 
mature prophase exit than that of a mid-sized chromosome (chr5), 
and der(9)—which lacks the boost—was more sensitive still (Fig. 4f, 
Extended Data Fig. 10d, e). 

Targeted boosting of DSB protein binding—perhaps by organizing 
short loops on long axes—may be a versatile strategy through which to 
mitigate the risk of meiotic missegregation caused by karyotypic con- 
straints, for example the restriction of sex-chromosome recombination 
to the pseudoautosomal region in mammalian males”* (Extended Data 
Fig. 10f, Supplementary Discussion 9). The multilayered control exhibited 
by budding yeast provides a paradigm for how cells solve the challenge 
of ensuring recombination on every chromosome, no matter howsmall. 
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Fig. 4| The role of axis proteins in the short chromosome boost and an 
integrated view of DSB control. a, Genome-average Rec114 levels. The dashed 
line indicates the wild-type profile from Fig. 1d. b, The dependence of Rec114 
binding on chromosome size requires Hop1 and Red1. Although correlations 
with size are statistically significant, slopes are negligible compared to that of 
the wild type (Fig. le).c, The preferential formation of DSBs on small 
chromosomesis lost in hop] and redJ mutants. Samples were collected at 4 hin 
meiosis. n=28 (wild type), 2 (hop1 and red1) independent maps. d, Schematic 
depicting the multiple pathways that govern DSB protein association and 
dissociation from long compared with short chromosomes. e, Size 
dependence of each early pathway and their integration. Net effects for each 
chromosome (relative to mean association time) were estimated fromthe 
three-factor models in Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 5a (points and vertical 
bars are means +s.d. of the three datasets). The top graphs show centromere 
and telomere effects and their combination. The bottom left graph shows the 
effect of replication timing (the highs.d. observed for chr3 is from arsA). The 
bottom middle graph merges all three pathways and compares this total to 
observed association time, and the bottom right graph depicts what is not 
explained by these three pathways, inferred as the short chromosome boost. 
See Supplementary Discussion 4 for further details. f, Small chromosomes are 
at greater risk of missegregation when DSB control is dysregulated. 
Chromosome missegregation was scored using spore-autonomous 
fluorescent reporters® (Extended Data Fig. 10d, e) ina strain with NDT80 under 
inducible control. Premature NDT80 expression (4h, n=563 tetrads) caused 
more missegregation for smaller chromosomes, especially for der(9), which 
lacks the small-chromosome boost. Segregation became more accurate when 
NDT80O was induced later (5h, n=516 tetrads) to allow more time for DSBs to 
continue to accumulate; because of feedback tied to homologue engagement, 
alonger time is predicted to provide greater benefit to smaller chromosomes, 
as was observed. Error bars represent 95% confidence intervals. Pvalues are 
from one-sided Fisher’s exact test. 
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Methods 


Data reporting 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Yeast strain and plasmid construction 

Myc-epitope tagging of Rec114 and Mer2in S. cerevisiae and S. mikatae. 
To perform ChIP-seq experiments in S. cerevisiae, Rec114 or Mer2 were 
C-terminally tagged with 8 and 5 copies of the Myc-epitope marked 
with the hphMX4 cassette and the URA3 gene, respectively (REC114-Myc 
and MER2-Myc), as described previously®*°. Rec114 in S. mikatae was 
C-terminally tagged with the Myc-epitope with the same construct 
used to tag Rec114 in S. cerevisiae. Epitope-tagged Rec114 in S. mikatae 
was checked by western blotting and was found to be functional, as 
the REC114-Myc strain showed good spore viability (98%, 16 tetrads). 


Targeting reciprocal translocation between chr1 and chr4. Recipro- 
cal translocation between chr1 and chr4 was targeted as described in 
Extended Data Fig. 5e. The 7RP1 gene with a3’ portion of the Kluyvero- 
myces lactis URA3 gene (KIURA3) was amplified from plasmid pWJ716" 
using primers TL#1AF and TL#1AR (Supplementary Table 1), which 
each contain 50 nt from the terminator region of SWC3in the left arm 
of chr1. The H/S3 gene with a 5’ portion of KIURA3 was amplified from 
pWJ1077" using primers TL#1BF and TL#1BR (Supplementary Table 1), 
which each contain 50 nt from the terminator region of SLX5in the left 
arm of chr4. Each amplified DNA fragment was transformed into MATa 
and MATa haploid yeast (ura3, trp1, his3), respectively. After verifying 
transformants by PCR and sequencing, MATa and MATa transformants 
were mated. Because the two KIURA3 segments share an identical se- 
quence (448 bp), homologous recombination between these regions 
would produce uracil prototrophy along with reciprocal translocation 
between chr1 and chr4. We sporulated the diploid and screened for 
Ura* haploids by spreading spores on SC-ura plates. A Ura* haploid was 
verified by pulsed-field gel electrophoresis followed by Southern blot- 
ting using probes hybridizing to both ends of chr1 and chr4 generated 
by primers listed in Supplementary Table 1 (see Extended Data Fig. 5f for 
an example). We confirmed that native chr1 and chr4 had disappeared 
and derivative chromosomes der(1) and der(4) of the expected size had 
appeared. The verified haploid was crossed with a REC114-Myc haploid 
which retains native chr1 and chr4 to isolate both mating types with 
der(1), der(4) and REC114-Myc. These haploids were verified by South- 
ern blotting again and mated to obtain a diploid with the homozygous 
translocation in the REC114-Myc background. 


Targeting reciprocal translocation between chr8 and chr9. Recipro- 
cal translocation between chr8 and chr9 was targeted by CRISPR-Cas9 
as described in Extended Data Fig. 6a. Two guide RNA sequences were 
cloned into pCRCT (URA3, iCas9, 2 um origin of replication)” to target 
cleavages in the downstream regions of YHLO12w (80468: chr8, left 
arm) and URM1 (342918, chr9, left arm). The plasmid was cotransformed 
with 100-bp recombination donor fragments that have translocated se- 
quences into a MATa REC114-Myc haploid. Ura* transformants were first 
screened on SC-ura plates and then checked for translocation by PCR 
with primer pairs flanking the two junctions. Positive transformants 
were mated witha wild-type MATa haploid. The resulting diploid turned 
out to be homozygous for the translocated chromosomes probably 
because of recombination induced by Cas9 cleavages using der(8) 
and der(9) as template. The sizes of the translocated chromosomes 
in the above haploids and diploids were confirmed by pulsed-field 
gel electrophoresis followed by Southern blotting using probes hy- 
bridizing to both ends of chr8 and chr9 generated by primers listed in 
Supplementary Table 1 (Extended Data Fig. 6b). Diploids that had lost 
the plasmid were selected on 5-FOA plates and subjected to sporulation 
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followed by tetrad dissection to isolate MATa and MATa haploids with 
der(8), der(9), and RECI14-Myc. These haploids were mated and the 
resulting diploid was used for further experiments. 


Axis mutants. The red/ and hop] deletions were made by replacing the 
respective coding sequences with the hygromycin B drug resistance cas- 
sette (nphMX4) amplified from plasmid pMJ696 (identical to pAG32*). 
Yeasts were transformed using standard lithium acetate methods. Gene 
disruption was verified by PCR and Southern blotting. The SPO1I-Flag 
construct (SPO11-6His-3FLAG-loxP-kanMX-loxP) was provided by 
K. Ohta, University of Tokyo”. All axis mutants (hop1, red1, and rec8 
single mutants, the hop! red1 double mutant, and the hop] red1 rec8 
triple mutant) and zip3 mutants in the REC114-Myc background were 
created by multiple crossing followed by tetrad dissection. 


Plasmids for spore-autonomous fluorescent markers. Plasmids 
PSK1269 (Pyx: osoc- GFP*-KanMX) and pSK1271 (Py oso¢- CFP-natMX) were 
constructed by subcloning EcoRI fragments from pSK726 and pSK692”” 
into EcoRI sites on pFA6a-KanMX“ and pMJ695 (identical to pAG25*), 
respectively. Fluorescent markers and drug-resistant cassettes are 
tandem orientation. For the integration of RFP into the right arm of 
chr9, a247-bp sequence within the downstream of YPS6 open reading 
frame was amplified using the primers (inf9RightRFPF and inf9Right- 
RFPR) listed in Supplementary Table 1 and cloned at the Tth111I site in 
PSK691 (Py: os0--RFP-LEU2) using In-Fusion HD (TaKaRa), yielding an 
integrative plasmid (pSK1320). 


Construction of strains with inducible NDT80 and spore-autonomous 
fluorescent markers. To introduce the inducible NDT8O system, a 
GAL4-ER P4,-NDT80O strain (from A. Amon, MIT)* was crossed with our 
strain with der(9). The resulting haploids from tetrad dissection were 
transformed with spore-autonomous fluorescent markers with 50-bp 
homology sequence amplified from pSK1269, pSK1271 or pSK691°. 
Transformants were checked by PCR designed at two junctions in the 
following combinations (integration marker and locus: primers to 
amplify marker; plasmid; primers to check integration): RFP at VSH4 
downstream (cen6): TF_RFP_cen6F/R; pSK691; cen6_RFP_check1F/ 
cenl_RFP_check1R and cenl_RFP_check2F/cen6_RFP_check2R. GFP at 
NAS2 downstream (translocation junction, cen9): TF_GFP_cen9v3F/R; 
pSK1269; cen9_GFP_check3F/ cen9_GFP_checklv2R and cen9_GFP_ 
check2F/cen9_GFP_check3R. CFP at Gi/M4 downstream (cenS): TF_CFP_ 
cen5F/R; pSK1271; cenS_CFP_check1F/R and cen5_CFP_check2F/R. CFP 
at YHLO48w downstream (chr8L): TF_CFP_chr8LF/R; pSK1271; chr8L_ 
CFP_check1F/R and chr8L_CFP_check2F/R. RFP integration at YPS6 
(chr9R) was achieved by integrating pSK1320 linearized with Ndel and 
transformants were checked by PCR using chr9R_RFP_check1F/R and 
chr9R_RFP_check2F/R. Strains with appropriate marker configuration 
(Extended Data Fig. 10, Supplementary Table 2) were created by cross- 
ing the above transformants followed by tetrad dissection. 


Yeast growth conditions 

Studies were performed using S. cerevisiae SK1 and S. mikatae1FO1815 
strain backgrounds; strains are listed in Supplementary Table 2. Syn- 
chronous meiotic cultures were obtained using the SPS pre-growth 
method“. In brief, saturated overnight cultures in 4 ml YPD (1% yeast 
extract, 2% peptone, 2% dextrose) were used to inoculate 25 ml of SPS 
(0.5% yeast extract, 1% peptone, 0.67% yeast nitrogen base without 
amino acids, 1% potassium acetate, 0.05 M potassium biphthalate, 
pH 5.5, 0.002% antifoam 204 (Sigma)) to a density of 5 x 10° cells per 
ml and cultured at 30 °C at 250 rpm for 7 h. Cells were then inoculated 
into an appropriate volume (900 ml for ChIP-seq experiments with 
12 time points or 300 ml for experiments with 3 time points) of fresh 
SPS at a density of 3 x 10° cells per ml and cultured at 30 °C at 250 rpm 
for 12-16 h until the density reached 3-4 x 10’ cells per ml. Cells were 
collected by filtration, washed with water, then resuspended at 4 x 10’ 


cells per mlinan appropriate volume (610 ml for 12 time points or 200 
ml for 3 time points) of potassium acetate sporulation medium (SPM; 
2% potassium acetate, 0.001% polypropylene glycol) supplemented 
with 0.32% amino acid complementation medium (1.5% lysine, 2% his- 
tidine, 2% arginine, 1% leucine, 0.2% uracyl, 1% tryptophan). Cultures 
were shaken at 250 rpm at 30 °C and 50 ml samples for ChIP-seq were 
collected at the desired times after transfer to SPM. For cultures with 
12 time points, we collected samples as follows: 0, 2, 2.5, 3, 3.5, 4, 4.5, 
5,5.5, 6, 7,8h for Recl14 ChIP in TOF1 background; 0,1, 1.5, 2, 2.5, 3, 3.5, 
4,4.5,5,6, 7h for Rec114 ChIP in tof! background; 0, 0.5, 1, 1.5, 2, 2.5, 3, 
3.5, 4, 4.5, 5,6 h for Mer2 ChIP. For all cultures with three time points, 
cells were collected at 2, 4 and 6h. 

For the Spol11-oligonucleotide mapping experiments, synchronous 
meiotic cultures of S. cerevisiae SK1 were prepared as described previ- 
ously“. In brief, cells froma saturated overnight yeast extract peptone 
dextrose culture were used to inoculate a14-h pre-sporulation culturein 
YPA (1% yeast extract, 2% peptone, 1% potassium acetate) supplemented 
with 0.001% antifoam 204 and grown at 30 °C (starting optical density 
(OD,o0) of 0.2). Cells were collected and resuspended in 2% potassium 
acetate, 0.2x supplements (2 pg ml adenine, 2 pg mI histidine, 6 pg 
ml“ leucine, 2 :g mI tryptophan and 2 pg mI uracil), 0.001% antifoam 
204 at OD,,.,.= 6.0, and were then incubated ina 30 °C shaker toinduce 
sporulation. 

To assess culture synchrony, meiotic division profiles were 
obtained by collecting aliquots at various times from synchro- 
nous meiotic cultures, fixing in 50% (v/v) ethanol, and staining with 
4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI; 0.05 pg ml). Mono-, bi- and 
tetranucleate cells were scored by fluorescence microscopy. 


Chromatin immunoprecipitation for Mer2-Myc and Rec114-Myc 

We performed ChIP experiments as described previously’’, with modi- 
fications in cell disruption and chromatin fragmentation. Cells were 
disrupted by vigorous shaking at 6.5 ms“, 10 times for 1 min each, using 
a FastPrep24 (MP Biomedicals). Chromatin in the whole-cell extracts 
was sheared by sonication with ‘M’ intensity, 30 s ON/30 s OFF for 
3 x15 mins in a Bioruptor Sonication System UCD200 (Diagenode) in 
15 ml polystyrene conical tubes. The insoluble fraction (cell debris) was 
removed by centrifugation at 21,130g, 5 min, 4 °C. Whole-cell extracts 
were further sonicated under the same conditions 3-5 times to yield 
an average DNA size of less than 500 bp. 

For qPCR, we used eight and ten primer pairs for S. cerevisiae 
12-time-point and 3-time-point datasets, respectively. For S. mikatae 
we used ten primer sets. All primer sets are listed in Supplementary 
Table 1. qPCR was performed using the LightCycler 480 SYBR Green I 
Master (Roche) according to the manufacturer’s recommendations. All 
measurements of ChIP samples were expressed relative to the standard 
(dilution series of corresponding input samples). 


Spol1-oligonucleotide mapping 

For Spoll-oligonucleotide mapping, at least 600 ml of sporulation cul- 
ture was collected 4 h after transfer to sporulation media. Because of the 
severe DSB defect in red1 and hop1, Spoll oligonucleotides from mul- 
tiple (4-5) cultures of independent colonies were pooled to generate 
each Spoll-oligonucleotide map. The wild-type Spol1-oligonucleotide 
map in Fig. 4c was froma previous study”’. 

Spo11-oligonucleotide mapping in red1 and hop1 mutants was per- 
formed essentially as described previously”, with modifications to 
purify enough Spoll oligonucleotides from red1 and hop] strains. For 
example, Spol1 oligonucleotides from independent cultures were 
pooled after eluting from the first immunoprecipitation and at the 
last step of oligonucleotide purification (after proteinase K treatment 
and ethanol precipitation of the oligonucleotides). When pooling 
Spoll-oligonucleotide complexes from five cultures after the first 
immunoprecipitation step, the total volume of the second immuno- 
precipitation was increased to 4 ml, and 500 pl of Dynabeads Protein 


Gslurry were pre-bound to 100 pl of 1 mg ml anti-Flag antibody (as 
opposed to 125 pl of Dynabeads Protein G slurry pre-bound to 25 pl 
1mg mI ‘anti-Flag antibody, andasecond IP volume of 800 I). Purified 
Spoll oligonucleotides were quantified and used for library prepara- 
tion as described previously”. 

Sequencing (Illumina HiSeq 2500, 2 x 75 bp paired-end reads) was 
performed in the MSKCC Integrated Genomics Operation. Clipping 
of library adapters and mapping of reads was performed by the Bio- 
informatics Core Facility (MSKCC) using a custom pipeline as descr 
ibed16763848, Reads were mapped to the sacCer2 genome assembly 
of type strain S288C from SGD (Saccharomyces Genome Database). 


ChIP-seq data processing: scaling and masking 

ChIP-seq experiments were performed as described'®. DNA from 
ChIP and input samples (same samples as used for ChIP-qPCR) were 
further sheared by sonication to an average fragment size of around 
300 bp. These were sequenced (50 bp paired-end) on the HiSeq plat- 
form (Illumina). Reads were mapped to the sacCer2 genome assembly 
andthe S. mikatae genome assembly” using BWA (0.7) MEM to generate 
coverage maps for eachtime point from each strain. Each ChIP coverage 
map was divided by the corresponding input map for normalization. 
Then, to scale the ChIP-seq coverage relative to absolute ChIP effi- 
ciency, we calculated the total coverage within +1 kb of the centre of 
each qPCR amplicon, plotted these as a function of the corresponding 
qPCR ChIP efficiency, and calculated regression lines by least squares. 
The resulting regression line for each time point was then used to scale 
the ChIP-seq coverage maps. 

To remove regions with spurious mapping, we previously defined 
‘mask regions’ in which the coverage from the 0 h sample of the 
wild-type ARS" strain was out of a fixed range (>1.5s.d. from mean cov- 
erage) with further extension by 1 kb on either side’’. These regions 
were censored in all input and ChIP-coverage maps from S. cerevisiae. 
Mask regions for S. mikatae were defined similarly when the coverage 
from the 2 hinput sample exceeded a fixed range (mean coverage +4 
s.d., calculated between the 50-150 kb region of chr1). After the same 
extension, these regions were censored from S. mikatae coverage maps. 


Replication index generated by ChIP input coverage maps 

All masked coverage maps from input samples were binned using 5-kb 
windows and normalized to genomic mean coverage. For 12-time-point 
datasets, coverage from an‘S-phase time point’ (1.5 hand 2.5h for Recl14 
ChIP ARS*‘tof1A and Recl114 ChIP arsAtof1A, respectively; 2h for the rest) 
was divided by the corresponding ‘G1-phase time point’ (O-h sample) 
to generate a ‘relative coverage’ map. For 3-time-point datasets, the 2-h 
time point map was divided by the 0-h map from the Rec114 ChIP ARS* 
dataset to generate relative coverage. For the S. mikatae dataset, the 
mean normalized 2h map was used as relative coverage. We defined the 
‘replication index’ as -log, (relative coverage). Outliers were removed 
from each dataset, defined as the replication index value exceeding a 
fixed range (mean + 4s.d.). 


Estimating association and dissociation times by sequential 
curve fitting 
The method for measuring association time is described previously’®. 
The scaled and masked ChIP-seq coverage maps from two Rec114 ChIP- 
seq and Mer2 ChIP-seq datasets were smoothed using a 2010-bp Parzen 
(triangular) sliding window. Using the smoothed, scaled coverage map 
at 3.5-h time points, a total of 1,477 (Rec114 ChIP ARS"), 1,545 (Rec114 
ChIP arsA) and1,550 (Mer2 ChIP) peaks were called using asa threshold 
of 0.5x of the mean coverage of each chromosome. A ChIP temporal 
profile at each peak position was assembled by collecting the ChIP 
signals from the smoothed, scaled coverage map for each time point. 
To define the empirical maximum time in the ChIP profile (¢,,,,), 
Gaussian curves were fitted to ChIP signals plotted as a function of 
time. To create positive skew in the regression curves, times (t,in hours) 
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were log-transformed [t’ =In(¢+1)]. We used an equation that is amodi- 
fication of the Gaussian probability density function: 


_@-c? 
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where yis ChIP signal, ais the background, b is the peak height, cis 
the peak position, and dis the equivalent of standard deviation. We 
set the background parameter (a) to the ChIP signal at 0 h, then fitted 
the equation to the data points by least squares to estimate the other 
parameters (b, cand d) using the “nls” function in R. The estimated 
parameter (c) was transformed back to hours in meiosis (¢,,,, = e° - 1). 

Next, to estimate the association time of the DSB protein, we used 
this peak to fit a saturating exponential growth (logistic) curve to just 
the upward slope of the ChIP temporal profile (data points before t,,,,.): 
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where yis ChIP signal, ais the background, b is the maximum value, c 
is ashaping factor and dis the inflection point of the logistic function, 
respectively. We set the background and the maximum value param- 
eters (a and b) to the ChIP signal at 0 h and the previously estimated 
peak height value (parameter (b) from skewed Gaussian fitting, Dgauss), 
respectively, and then fitted the equation to the data points to estimate 
the other parameters (c and d) using the “nls” function in R. We used 
AS tyssociation WNere the logistic curve reaches 50% of maximum. 

We also estimated the dissociation time of the DSB protein by fitting 
a logistic curve to the downward slope of the ChIP temporal profile 
(data points after f,,,,): 
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where yis the ChIP signal, ais the background, bis the maximum value, 
cis ashaping factor and dis the inflection point of the logistic func- 
tion, respectively. We used the “nls” function to estimate parameters 
(cand d) and used 4S tgissociation Where the logistic curve reaches 50% 
of maximum. 

To evaluate the fitting quality for the kinetic profile at each peak, 
absolute distances between the data points and the fitted Gaussian 
curve (residuals) were summed and divided by the peak height (param- 
eter Deauss) from the fitted curve (normalized-total residuals, r.,<;). rotal 
residuals from two logistic fittings were divided by b,,,,;,and the sum 
of these was defined aS Mogistic: We excluded poorly fitted peaks with 
normalized residuals exceeding 1.2 for Rec114 ChIP arsA and Mer2 
ChIP datasets. We used less stringent criteria (filtering out peaks with 
Fcauss > 1.6 OF Mogistic > 1.5) for the Recl14 ChIP ARS* dataset because the 
overall quality of fittings was less good compared with the other two 
datasets. After these filtering steps, a total of 998 (Rec114 ChIP ARS+), 
1,081 (Rec114 ChIP arsA) and 1,490 (Mer2 ChIP) peaks were processed 
for further analyses. 

For the Rec114 association time in the two tof1 datasets, we used 
previously estimated values for 957 (tofl ARS") and 2,020 (tof arsA) 
peaks that passed filtering’®. 


Estimating centromere and telomere effects on DSB protein 

association and dissociation time, and ChIP density at 2 hand6h 
Association and dissociation timing, and ChIP density (2h and 6h) data 
from the two Rec114 and one Mer2 ChIP time courses were combined 
as follows. To capture the intra-chromosomal features separate from 
inter-chromosomal differences, we averaged each dataset in 20-kb 
bins, standardized the values for each chromosome toa mean of 0 and 
variance of 1, and standardized again within a dataset before pooling 
all datasets together. The first standardization minimizes differences 


between chromosomes and the second standardization minimizes dif- 
ferences between datasets. The pooled association, dissociation time 
or ChIP density (2h or 6h) data were plotted as a function of distance 
from the centromere or the telomere. We fitted an exponential decay 
model to these data points: 
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where yis association time, dissociation time, or ChIP density at 2h or 
6h, xis distance from the centromere or the telomere, a is the initial 
value of the centromere effect or the telomere effect, b is ashaping 
factor and cis the intercept. We used the “nls” function in R to estimate 
parameters (a, band c) and used the parameter (b) to present the half 
distance, in which the initial value decays to half, as follows: 


Half distance=b x In(2) 


For modelling of ChIP density at 6 h to assess the telomere effect, in 
order to represent DSB protein repression within 20 kb from the tel- 
omere and enrichment in the adjacent regions (about 20-100 kb) we 
fitted acomposite model consisting of two exponential decay models: 
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where yis ChIP density at 6 h, xis the distance from the telomere, aand 
a are the initial values of the repression and enrichment effects, band 
b’ are shaping factors and cis the intercept. 


Multiple linear regression analysis 

To perform multiple regression analyses, the replication index, associa- 
tiontime, dissociation time and ChIP density at 2h or 6 hwere averaged 
in 20-kb bins. Distances from the centromere and the telomere at the 
midpoints of the 20-kb bins were input into the centromere and tel- 
omere exponential models, the parameters of which were estimated as 
described in the preceding section. The same centromere and telomere 
models were used for multiple regression in strains with translocations 
and inS. mikatae. Regression coefficients and the standardized regres- 
sion coefficients (beta) are shown along with ¢ and P values based on 
the standardized coefficients in Supplementary Tables 3-5. 


Fluorescent spore assay to measure crossing over and meiosis I 
nondisjunction 

Diploids with der(9), spore-autonomous fluorescent markers and 
inducible NDT80 (SKY7023 and 7034) were sporulated using the 
SPS presporulation method described above. SPM culture (1 ml) was 
removed at the times indicated in Fig. 4f and Extended Data Fig. 10c and 
returned to the shaker after adding B-oestradiol (Sigma-Aldrich, final 
concentration 1 1M). Cells were collected 54 h after transfer to SPM and 
200 (SKY7023) and more than 500 (SKY7034) tetrads per time point 
were scored as previously described’. We used a 40 objective lens 
and analysed the captured tetrad images using Fiji>°. We scored only 
tetrads with four obvious spores. For tetrads for which the presence 
of fluorescent signals in spores was difficult to call positive or negative 
from visual inspection, we quantified the signal strength of spores 
within a tetrad and called a given spore positive if its signal exceeded 
two (RFP and CFP) or four (GFP) fold higher than a sister spore with 
lower signal. Tetrads with aberrant numbers of ‘positive’ spores other 
than two positive (SKY7023) and two or four positive (SKY7034) were 
excluded from further analysis. 

For the strain designed to detect crossovers, nonexchange chro- 
mosomes (EO), and meiosis I (MI) nondisjunction (MINDJ) on der(9) 
(SKY7023) (Extended Data Fig. 10a, b), 200 tetrads per time point were 
scored. Tetrads with an aberrant number of positive spores other than 


two positive were excluded (marker gain or loss in Supplementary 
Table 6). The rest of the tetrads were categorized as listed. The num- 
ber of crossovers was estimated for each interval using the equation 
TT + 6NPD, where TT is tetratypes and NPD is nonparental ditypes. 
Because MI nondisjunction and double NPD events would produce 
tetrads with identical fluorescent signal patterns (Extended Data 
Fig. 10b), the number of MIND] was corrected as: observed MIND] 
- fraction(NPD“? ¢) x fraction(NPD“? 8°) x (total number of tet- 
rads). Similarly, the number of EO was corrected as: observed EO + 
fraction(NPD“? CF) x fraction(NPD©? ®'*) x (total number of tetrads). 
On the basis of the assumption that most MINDJ events are also EO, the 
total EO was estimated as the sum of corrected EO and corrected MINDJ. 
We also independently estimated EO assuming a Poisson distribution 
of crossovers in the population of cells with the measured average 
crossover number (dashed line in Extended Data Fig. 10c). Because the 
two ways of estimating EO values agreed well, we conclude that these 
measurements are robust. 

For the strain designed to detect MINDJ on der(9), chr6, and chr5 
(SKY7034) (Extended Data Fig. 10d, e), more than 500 tetrads per 
time point were scored. Tetrads with two positive and two negative 
fluorescent spores were counted as MINDJ (Supplementary Table 7). 
We did not score tetrads showing numbers of positive spores other 
than four or two. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


All sequencing data have been deposited in the Gene Expression Omni- 
bus (GEO) with the accession numbers GSE52970 (Rec114 ChIP-seq, 
including tof1), GSE84859 (Spoll oligonucleotides in hop] and red1), 
GSE119786 (Mer2 ChIP-seq), GSE119787 (all Rec114 ChIP-seq data gen- 
erated in this study) and GSE119689 (Spol1-oligonucleotide maps in 
the wild type at 4h and 6h). 


Code availability 


Custom code for Spol1-oligonucleotide mapping has been previously 
published and is available online (see Methods for references). 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Dependence of DSB-protein binding on chromosome 
size.a, Dependence of crossovers (centiMorgans (cM) per kb) on chromosome 


Chr size (Mb) 


both proteins suggest similar regulation. n=1time course for each strain. 


d, Full time course of average per-chromosome Recl114 ChIP densities (ARS* 
strain). n=1time course. e, The size dependence of average per-chromosome 
Mer2 ChIP density changes over time, similar to that of Rec114 (compare to 
Fig. le). n=1time course. 


size. Dataare fromref. ?.n=51tetrads. b, Example Rec114 ChIP-seq profiles for 
chrland chr4 at 4h (left) and 6h (right). c, Similarity of the ChIP-seq patterns of 
Recl14 and Mer2. Bothstrains are in an arsA background, in whichall active 
replication origins onthe left arm of chr3 are deleted. The similar profiles for 
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Extended Data Fig. 2|See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Association and dissociation times of DSB proteins. 
a, Within-chromosome organization of Rec114 association and dissociation 
times (ARS* strain). Each point is a called Rec114 peak. Green lines indicate 
binding duration (Ad). Vertical lines mark the per-chromosome means for 
association and dissociation. b, Per-chromosome Rec114 (left) and Mer2 (right) 
binding duration in arsA strains. n=1time course for each strain. c, Association 
times, dissociation times, and binding duration of Rec114 (ARS* strain) at 
Recl114 peaks, broken down by chromosome. n= 998 Rec114 peaks. In all box 
plots, thick horizontal bars denote medians, box edges mark the upper and 


lower quartiles, whiskers indicate values within 1.5-fold of the interquartile 
range, and points are outliers. d, Rec114 and Mer2 show early association and 
late dissociation onshort chromosomes, and thus a longer duration of binding. 
Values were grouped for the shortest three chromosomes and the other 
thirteen chromosomes (‘long’). Numbers above brackets indicate Pvalues from 
one-sided Wilcoxon tests. e, Dependence of Spol1-oligonucleotide 
distributions on chromosome size as a function of sampling time.n=2 time 
courses. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Rec114 chromatin binding in the zip3 mutant. a, 
Genome-average Recl114 levels. The dashed line represents an independent 
wild-type profile from Fig. 1d. b, Effects of zip3 mutation on absolute Rec114 
ChIP densities. ChIP-seq coverage was calibrated by qPCR. Each pointis the 
mean for asingle chromosome. At 2h, whichis very early in the initial 
accumulation phase of Rec114 on chromatin, the zip3 mutant has 
approximately twofold less Rec114 signal, affecting all chromosomes 
equivalently. It is possible that this decrease reflects a role for Zip3 at early 
timepoints, but because Zip3 is not known to have any function this early in 
prophase, amore likely explanation is that the zip3 mutant culture lagged 


slightly behind the wild-type culture. At 4h, Recl114 ChIP densities were very 
similar between the cultures, again with little or no difference between 
chromosomes. However, at 6h, the zip3 mutant retained substantially more 
Rec114 signal. At least some of this increase may be attributable to delayed 
meiotic progression because of inhibition of Ndt80”"°, but—importantly for the 
purposes of this experiment—the Rec114 levels were disproportionately 
increased onthe 13 larger chromosomes. n=1time course for eachstrain.c, 
Per-chromosome profiles of absolute Rec114 ChIP density. d, Per-chromosome 
Rec114 ChIP density. This is the intermediate time point for the samples shown 
in Fig. 1h. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 4| Replication timing and the centromere and telomere 
effects. a,b, Comparison of per-chromosome Recl114 and Mer2 association 
time (a) and ChIP density at early time points (b, 2and 2.5h, normalized to 
chr15) with replication timing. Replication index is defined as - 
log,-transformed ratio of sequence coverages for ChIP input samples in S phase 
versus G1 phase; lower values indicate earlier replication’®. The means for the 
left arm (chr3L, openred circle) and right arm (chr3R, open blue circle) of chr3 
are plotted separately, connected to the means for the entire chromosome 
(solid black) by dashed lines. In wild type, chr3L showed both early replication 
and early Recl114 association (a.i). Origin deletion delayed replication and 
Rec114 association, but association was still on the early side compared with 
longer chromosomes despite extreme replication delay (a.ii). Mer2 was similar 
(a.v). Moreover, in tof1, the short three chromosomes still showed early Rec114 
association (a.iii) and origin deletion delayed Rec114 association" less thanit 
delayed replication (a.iv). ChIP densities exhibited acomplementary trend: 
Recl14 and Mer2 overrepresentation on short chromosomes was partially 
dependent on early replication (b). Rec114 was naturally overrepresented on 
chr3 L (b.i). Origin deletion caused a substantial decrease on chr3L but still left 
Recl14 at higher levels than on the larger chromosomes (b.ii) and Mer2 showed 
asimilar pattern (b.v). In the tof1 mutant, the short three chromosomes still 
showed high Recl14 signal (b. iii), and origin deletion reduced this signal on 


chr3L but left it in the higher part of the longer-chromosome range (b.iv). The 
similarity with Recl14 patterns, including much later Mer2 accumulation on the 
late-replicating left arm of chr3, suggests that Mer2 binding to chromatin is 
also coordinated with replication timing. Mer2is able to bind chromatinin the 
absence of Rec114***°, but interaction with Rec114 (which is promoted by 
replication-associated Rec114 phosphorylation’®) might stabilize or otherwise 
modify the localization of Mer2.c, d, Intra-chromosomal distributions of 
Rec114 and Mer2 association times (c) and ChIP density at 2 h (d) inthe 
indicated strains. c, Average values for 50-kb bins are presented as described in 
the caption of Fig. 2a. d, Each 50-kb bin is colour-coded according to the mean 
ChIP density within the bin. e, f, Centromere (e) and telomere (f) effects onthe 
ChIP density of DSB proteins at 2h. The two Rec114 and one Mer2 ChIP time 
points were binned, standardized and pooled as in Fig. 2b, c.g, Centromere 
(top) and telomere (bottom) effects on Rec114 association time in tof1 mutants. 
Recl114 ChIP-seq data from ARS" tof1 and arsA tof1 strains were binned, 
standardized and pooled as in Fig. 2b, c. The centromere and telomere effects 
are still apparent in the tof mutants, but appear substantially weaker 
(particularly the telomere effect). h, i, Detailed time courses of Mer2 binding to 
chromatin near centromeres (h) and telomeres (i).j, The zip3 mutation did not 
affect the centromere effect on Rec114 ChIP density at 2 h. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| DSB protein binding is boosting on smallest three 
chromosomes.a,c, Results from multiple regression analyses using other 
Recl114 (ARS*) and Mer2 (arsA) ChIP-seq datasets performed as describedin 
Fig. 2d, fto model Rec114 (n=505 bins) and Mer2 (n=583 bins) association 
times (a) as well as ChIP densities at 2 h (n= 597 bins) (c). Each point isa bin; bins 
onshort chromosomesare blue. b, d, Multiple regression models 
underperform on short chromosomes. Residuals from the three-factor models 
(b, association time; d, ChIP density) applied to each dataset in turn were 
grouped for the three shortest chromosomes compared with the others, 
except chr12 because of its exceptionally late association (Extended Data 

Fig. 2c). Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of bins. Pvalues are from 
one-sided Wilcoxon tests. Box plots are as described in Extended Data Fig. 2c. 
e-i, Effects of targeted translocations on per-chromosome Rec114 binding. e, 
Strategy to target reciprocal translocation. To generate the translocation 
between chrland chr4, part of the 3’ end of the URA3 gene from K. lactis (‘RA3’) 
was integrated onchr1 along with the TRP1 gene. Separately, part of the S’end 
of K. lactis URA3 (‘KIUR’) was integrated on chr4 along with the H/S3 gene. The 
two parts of K. lactis URA3 partially overlap, so their shared region of homology 


enables reciprocal recombination between them to result in the formation ofa 
functional URA3 gene. f, Confirmation of targeted translocations. 
High-molecular-weight DNA was prepared from control and translocation 
strains and separated on pulsed-field gels and stained with ethidium bromide 
(EtBr). The translocations were then verified by Southern blotting using probes 
against the right and left ends of both chromosomes involved in the 
translocation (n=4 different probes). A representative result using the chr1L 
probeis presented. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig.1.g,A 
three-factor multiple regression underperforms on chr1-derived sequencesin 
both wild-type and translocation contexts. Box plots show residuals from 
multiple regression performed as in d using the 2h data. ‘Synl’ indicates 
sequence syntenic to chr1. Numbers in parentheses indicate number of bins. 
Pvalues are from one-sided Wilcoxon tests. h, Chr1-derived sequences retain 
high-level Rec114 binding when ina large-chromosome context. 
Per-chromosome Rec114 ChIP densities normalized to chr15 are shown at 4h 
(the intermediate time point for the samples shown in Fig. 3b). i, Rec114 profiles 
for wild-type and translocated chromosomesat 6h. ChIP-seq data were 
normalized relative to chr15 and smoothed witha 10-kb sliding window. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| An artificially short chromosome fails to acquirea 
boost in Rec114 binding. a, Top, strategy to target reciprocal translocation. To 
generate the translocation between chr8 and chr9, we introduced a plasmid 
expressing Cas9 and two guide RNAs that target cleavage within chr8 and chr9, 
respectively. This plasmid was introduced by co-transforming it along with 
100-bp-long recombination templates matching the desired reciprocal 
recombination products. Bottom, targeted translocation between chr8 and 
chr9 (to scale). b, Confirmation of targeted translocations as described in 
Extended Data Fig. 5f. The translocations were verified by Southern blotting 
using probes against the right and left ends of both chromosomes involved in 
the translocation (n=4 different probes). A representative result using the 
chr8L probeis presented. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. c-f, 


Per-chromosome Rec114 ChIP densities (c), Rec114 profiles at 2 h (d) and 6h (f), 
and multiple regression residuals (e) are shown as in Fig. 3b, cand Extended 
Data Fig. 5g-i. Ine, numbers in parentheses indicate the number of bins. P 
values are from one-sided Wilcoxon tests. Box plots are as described in 
Extended Data Fig. 2c. g-j, High-level Rec114 binding to chr6-derived 
sequences is not retained in S. mikatae. Rec114 profiles (g,j), multiple 
regression residuals (h) and Rec114 ChIP density at 4 h (i) are shownas in Fig. 3b, 
cand Extended Data Fig. 5g-i. Inh, the numbers in parentheses indicate the 
number of bins. Pvalues are from one-sided Wilcoxon tests. Note that the 
modelalso tended to underperform for chr3 in S. mikatae, but the distribution 
of residuals was not statistically significant (P=0.071). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 7 | Effect of chromosome axis proteins on Rec114 
chromatin binding patterns. a, Long axes on chr3. To assess axis lengths, we 
used published measurements of synaptonemal complexes on pachytene 
chromosomes (see supplementary table 1 from ref.*!). Inthat study, spread, 
immunostained synaptonemal complexes were traced from the positions of 
lacO arrays (bound by LacI-GFP) integrated at the right end of chr3, chr4 or 
chr15 to the left end of each chromosome. We therefore used the SK1 genome 
assembly coordinates” of the /acO integration sites to estimate the nucleotide 
length corresponding to the synaptonemal complex measurement (0.30 Mb 
for chr3, 1.48 Mb for chr4, and 0.99 Mb for chr15) and calculated the per-Mb axis 
lengths. Box plots summarize results from eight independent experiments in 
the wildtype, including synaptonemal complex length measured by Zip1 
(experiments 1 and 2) or Rec8-HA (experiment 3) staining. Note that the greater 
variance for chr3 is aconsequence of the absolute measurement error (in 1m) 
being a much larger fraction of the total chromosome length compared with 
the longer chromosomes. Data were pooled by chromosome for application of 
two-sided Wilcoxon tests. Box plots areas described in Extended Data Fig. 2c. 
b, Distributions of inter-peak distances. To ask whether the preferential 
binding of DSB proteins on short chromosomes is due to the presence ofa 
higher density of DSB-protein-binding sites, we measured the distribution of 
the distances between DSB-protein ChIP-seq peaks. Vertical bars indicate 
medians. Coloured numerals above histograms indicate the number of 
distance measurements. Black numerals are Pvalues from one-sided Wilcoxon 
tests. There was no significant difference (P> 0.05) between short and long 
chromosomes in any dataset, indicating that the density of preferred binding 
sites does not track with chromosome size. DSB-protein-binding sites 
correspond to sites where Hopl1, Redland Rec8 are also enriched—that is, 
presumptive sites where DNA is most likely embedded in the axis***. We can 
then question howto reconcile the similar DSB protein binding site densities 
between short and long chromosomes with the longer per-Mb axis lengthon 
chr3 (a). Notably, the preferred binding sites are defined ona 
population-average basis. Therefore, one straightforward interpretationis 
that smaller chromosomes have more of their potential DSB-protein-binding 
sites axis-associated in each cell, whereas larger chromosomes are more likely 
to have loops that skip over preferred axis sites. This would yield smaller loop 


sizes and correspondingly longer axes on the short chromosomes despite a 
similar density of preferred axis sites per unit length of DNA.c, The 
dependence of Rec114 binding to chromosomes on the size of the 
chromosomesis lost inthe absence of Hop1or Red1, but not Rec8. Results are 
presented as in Fig. 4b. Note that, although correlations with chromosome size 
remain statistically significant in both the hop] and the red mutants, their 
slopes are negligible compared to that of the wild type (Fig. le). n=1time 
course for each strain. d, Spoll-oligonucleotide labelling to compare DSB 
levels between the wild type and the hopI;red1 double mutant. Flag-tagged 
Spoll was immunoprecipitated from denaturing meiotic extracts, then 
Spol1-oligonucleotide complexes were end-labelled with terminal 
deoxynucleotidyl transferase and [a-**P]dCTP. Samples were separated on 
SDS-PAGE and imaged using a phosphorimager. Spol1-oligonucleotide 
complexes in yeast run as two prominent bands reflecting the different sizes of 
attached oligonucleotides”. Points and error bars represent mean ands.d. of 
three independent meiotic cultures. For gel source data, see Supplementary 
Fig.1.e, Progression of meiosis in axis mutants. Samples from meiotic cultures 
were fixed and stained with DAPI, then fractions of cells completing meiosis I 
(MI) or both MI and meiosis II (MII) were counted. Identical wild-type dataare 
presented in both panels to aid comparison. Points and error bars represent 
mean and s.d. of three independent meiotic cultures. f, Correlation matrix of 
DSB-protein ChIP datasets from wild type and axis mutants. n=1time course 
for eachstrain. g, Distribution of DSB proteins relative to open reading frames 
(ORFs). Using an R package provided by the Hochwagen laboratory”, ORFs were 
standardized toa length of 1kb, then ChIP-seq profiles were averaged over the 
standardized ORFs plus 0.5 kb of upstream and downstream sequence. The 4-h 
wild-type pattern (light grey shading) is repeated in each panel to facilitate 
comparison. h, The centromere effect is retained (albeit spreading less far) in 
hop1and red1 single mutants but is lost in rec8 mutants. Rec114 ChIP dataat2h 
were binned and standardized as in Fig. 2b. The rec8 mutation was epistatic to 
hop!I;red1 for loss of the centromere effect. i, The per-chromosome duration of 
DSB-protein binding has an inverse proportional relationship with 
chromosomesize. Duration data from Fig. 1g and Extended Data Fig. 2b were 
combined, censoring the cold region between CEN3 and MAT. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Proximity to telomeres influences the timing 

and the degree of DSB-protein dissociation from chromosomes. a, d, 
Intra-chromosomal distributions of Rec114 and Mer2 dissociation times (a) and 
ChIP density at 6 h (d) inthe ARS* and arsA strain. Each block represents a50-kb 
bin colour-coded according to the average of the Rec114 or Mer2 dissociation 
times for peak positions within the bin, or average ChIP density for the bin. 
Chromosomesare ranked by size, with the left chromosomal end at position 
zero. b,c, e, f, Effects of proximity to the centromere and the telomere on 
dissociation time (b, c) and ChIP density (e, f) of DSB proteins. The two Recl114 
and one Mer2 ChIP time courses were combined as follows. Dissociation time 
and ChIP density (6h) data from three datasets were binned (20-kb windows), 
standardized, and plotted asin Fig. 2b, cand Extended Data Fig. 4e, f (grey 
dots). Green lines are fitted exponential models. Vertical bars indicate the 


“one 6 h, % of input, log,,.) 


distance at which the effect decays to half of the original value. For the 
telomere effect modelling on ChIP density at 6h (e), we instead fitteda 
composite curve (green line) consisting of two exponential models (red and 
blue lines) to describe repression and enrichment, respectively. g,h, EAR 
(end-adjacent region) effects on DSB-protein dissociation time (g) and ChIP 
density at 6h (h). Histograms show the distribution of dissociation time data at 
each peak position and ChIP density data binned in10-bp windows located 
within EARs (defined as the regions from 20 to 110 kb from each telomere®’) and 
interstitial regions (thatis, allsegments between EARs). ChIP density data were 
log-transformed to decrease skewness. Numerals in red and blue indicate the 
numbers of peaks located within EARs and interstitial regions, respectively (g). 
Pvalues are from one-sided Wilcoxon tests (g) and one-sided ¢-tests (h). 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Chromosome size, separate from EAR effects, isa 
major determinant of DSB-protein behaviour in late prophase. a,d,A 
model incorporating association time, chromosome size, and the centromere 
and telomere effects. Association time, chromosome size, centromere, and 
telomere effects were binned in 20-kb windows and used as explanatory 
variables to model DSB-protein dissociation time (a) or ChIP density at 6 h (d) 
by multiple linear regression. Association time was excluded ind. Each point 
compares the observed and model-predicted value within a bin. Bins on short 
chromosomesare blue. Adjusted R? values are shown for all data points and 

(in parentheses) for only the longer chromosomes. Note that the fits for the 
ChIP-density models are substantially worsened by removing the small 
chromosomes (d). This suggests that these models are mainly capturing 
between-chromosome differences rather than within-chromosome variation 
onthelong chromosomes. n=505, 539, and 583 bins for Rec114 ChIP ARS", 
Rec114 ChIP arsA and Mer2 ChIP arsA datasets, respectively. b,c, e, f, Examples 
of within-chromosome patterns predicted by the multiple regression model 
and each of its component factors. Grey dots are observed Rec114 dissociation 


times (b,c) or Rec114 ChIP density at 6h (e, f) in20-kb bins from the arsA strain. 


Blue, cyan, green and magenta lines are the components chromosome size, 
association time, centromere effects and telomere effects, respectively, and 
the black line is the prediction from the four-factor (b, c) and three-factor (e, f) 


regression models. The 200 kb surrounding the rDNA on chr12 is shaded yellow 
incandf.g,h, The multiple regression models do not underperform onthe 
small chromosomes for DSB-protein dissociation (g) or ChIP density at 6h (h). 
Residuals from the regression models were grouped for the three shortest 
chromosomes compared with the remaining chromosomes, except for chr12. 
Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of bins. Pvalues are from 
one-sided Wilcoxon tests. Compare with the substantial underperformance on 
the smallest chromosomes of regression models applied to early DSB-protein 
patterns (Extended Data Fig. 5b, d). Box plots are as described in Extended Data 
Fig. 2c. i, Size dependence and integration of each component shaping late 
DSB-protein behaviour (analogous to Fig. 4e). Net effects for each 
chromosome (relative to the genome-wide means) were estimated fromthe 
three-factor or four-factor models ina and d (points and vertical bars are 
means +s.d. of the three datasets). Of particular importance for our purposes, 
note that a separate parameter capturing chromosome size per se dominates 
the models even when accounting for the telomere effect (which includes 
contribution of the EARs). This result suggests that, although EARs contribute 
to chromosome:size-related differences in DSB-protein dissociation®, another 
size-related process(es) is quantitatively more important. Homologous pairing 
kinetics might be sucha process”"***, See Supplementary Discussion 6 for 
further details. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Small chromosomes are at risk of chromosome 
missegregation. a—c, Premature exit from prophase I compromises crossing 
over and chromosome segregation on an artificial short chromosome. a, 
Configuration of spore-autonomous fluorescent markers” used to detect 
crossovers and MI nondisjunction of the artificial short chromosome (der(9), 
see Extended Data Fig. 6a-f). The strain also carries NDT8O under the control of 
agalactose-inducible promoter (P,4,-NDTS80) and expresses the Gal4 
transcription factor fused toa portion of the mammalian oestrogen receptor 
(Gal4-ER)**°°, These constructs enable induction of Ndt80 expression at 
defined times by addition of B-oestradiol to the medium. Ndt80 expression is 
sufficient to drive exit from pachynema and prophase I (see Supplementary 
Discussion 8 for further detail). Note that this experimental set-up enables us 
to query asmall chromosome that lacks the normal short-chromosome boost 
and to drive cells out of prophase before the homologue engagement pathway 
is allowed to operate fully to assure DSB formation. b, Schematics of 
chromosome segregation patterns with and without crossovers. NPD, 
nonparental ditype. Note that configuration of markers (crossover or 
nonexchange) cannot be determined in MI nondisjunction tetrads. Note also 
that double NPD tetrads are indistinguishable from MI nondisjunction; 
however, double NPDs are expected to be rare. c, Frequencies of MI 
nondisjunction and nonexchange (EO) chromosomes and average number of 
crossovers detected per meiosis. For EO, filled dark green circles are estimates 
of total EO by combining observed EO + observed MI nondisjunction; open 
circles are the predicted frequencies of EO assuming a Poisson distribution 


with the observed mean number of crossovers per meiosis. Note the good 
agreement between these independent estimates of EO frequency. 
B-oestradiol was added at the indicated times, then chromosome segregation 
and crossing over were scored after the completion of meiosis and sporulation 
(54h). Pachytene exit would normally begin to occur after about S hin wild-type 
cells under these culture conditions“. Early induction of NDT80 resulted ina 
decreased yield of crossovers and an increased frequency of chromosome 
missegregation, matching our expectation. The crossover and segregation 
defects were progressively attenuated the later NDT80 was induced. Thus, 
delaying pachytene exit is sufficient to improve the likelihood of der(9) 
achieving acrossover. At least some of this improvement is probably attributed 
to providing more time ina DSB-permissive state, but other aspects of 
prophaseI chromosome pairing and recombination may also be facilitated. 
d,e, Configuration of spore-autonomous fluorescent markers (d) and example 
segregation patterns (e) to detect MI nondisjunction for three different 
chromosomes. The strain also contained P,,,-NDT80O and Gal4-ER. Data are 
presented in Fig. 4f. f, Residuals for each member of the shortest chromosome 
trio (not including the CEN3-MAT interval) from the three-factor multiple 
regression model applied to Rec114 association time (ARS* dataset, Fig. 1f). The 
model performs poorly for all three chromosomes, but performs especially 
poorly for the parts of chr3 that must have a high DSB frequency to balance the 
suppression of DSB formation in the CEN3-MAT interval. See Supplementary 
Discussion 9 for further detail. Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of 
bins. Box plots are as described in Extended Data Fig. 2c. 
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- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


All sequencing data were deposited at the Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) with the accession numbers GSE52970 (Rec114 ChIP-seq including tof1), GSE84859 
(Spo11 oligos in hop1 and red1), GSE119786 (Mer2 ChIP-seq), GSE119787 (all Rec114 ChIP-seq generated in this study) and GSE119689 (Spo11-oligo maps in wild 
type at 4 and 6h). 
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Data exclusions No samples were excluded. Upon estimating times of association and dissociation of DSB proteins by curve fitting, called peak positions with 
badly fitted profiles were removed using criteria described in methods. The criteria were defined in our previous study (Murakami and 
Keeney, Cell 2014). 


Replication All conclusions described in the paper were based on findings reproduced in biological replicate experiments. 
Randomization — Not relevant: All experiments involved comparison of control (wild type) and mutant yeast strains. 


Blinding ChIP sequencing library preparation was performed by a core facility without knowledge of the identity of samples. All molecular genomics 
results presented in the paper are quantitative and involve internally controlled comparisons. Operator bias is not a relevant consideration for 
this experimental design, so it does not require blinding. 
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system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 

n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
Antibodies ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used Anti myc antibody (9E10): BioXcell #BE0238. 
Anti flag antibody (M2): Sigma-Aldrich #F3165 


Validation Only monoclonal anti-epitope tag antibodies were used. These anti-myc and anti-Flag monoclonals have been in use for many 
decades and are standard reagents in molecular biology. Their specificity for use in yeast is well established through lack of signal 
in untagged control strains or, in our study, lack of ChIP signal at time zero (before meiotic entry) 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) Sources of all yeast strains are given in Supplementary Table 2. 
Authentication Yeast strains were verified by PCR and Southern blotting. 
Mycoplasma contamination Not applicable (yeast strains only). 


Commonly misidentified lines Not applicable (yeast strains only). 
(See ICLAC register) 
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May remain private before publication. 
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Genome browser session 
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Peak calling parameters 


Data quality 


Software 


Confirm that both raw and final processed data have been deposited in a public database such as GEO. 


| | Confirm that you have deposited or provided access to graph files (e.g. BED files) for the called peaks. 


All sequencing data were deposited at the Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) with the accession numbers GSE52970 (Rec114 
ChIP-seq including tof1), GSE84859 (Spo11 oligos in hop1 and red1), GSE119786 (Mer2 ChIP-seq), GSE119787 (all Rec114 
ChIP-seq generated in this study) and GSE119689 (Spo11-oligo maps in wild type at 4 and 6 h). 


All raw and processed files are submitted in GEO. 


https://genome.ucsc.edu/cgi-bin/hgTracks? 
hgS_doOtherUser=submit&hgS_otherUserName=murakamh&hgS_otherUserSessionName=nature190105 


All experiments are performed once. 


Anti myc antibody (9E10) 
Anti flag antibody (M2) 


Peak calling was performed using a custom code in R described in Methods. 


Base calls perfomed using HiSeq Control Software v.2.0.10.0 for samples sequenced on Illumina HiSeq 2500. Reads were 
mapped to the SacCer2 genome assembly and S. mikatae genome assembly from (Scannell et al., 2011) using BWA (0.7) 
MEM to generate coverage maps for each time point from each strain. Further data analyses are performed using R (3.5.1). 
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Yan Xu", Maofu Liao’, Ming-Feng Tsai?™ & Liang Feng'™ 


Mitochondria take up Ca” through the mitochondrial calcium uniporter complex to 
regulate energy production, cytosolic Ca” signalling and cell death’”. In mammals, 
the uniporter complex (uniplex) contains four core components: the pore-forming 
MCU protein, the gatekeepers MICU1 and MICU2, and an auxiliary subunit, EMRE, 
essential for Ca** transport? ®. To prevent detrimental Ca” overload, the activity of 
MCU must be tightly regulated by MICUs, which sense changes in cytosolic Ca** 
concentrations to switch MCU on and off”. Here we report cryo-electron 
microscopic structures of the human mitochondrial calcium uniporter holocomplex 
in inhibited and Ca”'-activated states. These structures define the architecture of this 
multicomponent Ca**-uptake machinery and reveal the gating mechanism by which 
MICUs control uniporter activity. Our work provides a framework for understanding 


regulated Ca” uptake in mitochondria, and could suggest ways of modulating 
uniporter activity to treat diseases related to mitochondrial Ca”* overload. 


The uniporter is quiescent in resting cellular conditions and becomes 
activated only when local Ca”* levels rise above approximately 1 1M 
(refs."”). This Ca?*-dependent activation, mediated by aMICU1-MICU2 
heterodimer”, prevents excessive Ca” influx that can increase mito- 
chondrial oxidative stress” and trigger apoptosis’. Mutations that 
perturb MICU1I’s regulatory function have been linked to debilitat- 
ing neuromuscular diseases in humans”, Recent breakthroughs 
have advanced our understanding of the composition, function and 
regulation of the uniplex””*"* ”, but the structural basis underlying 
MICU-mediated control of the uniporter remains unclear. Here we 
determine the structures of the human uniplex in low- and high-Ca”* 
conditions using single-particle cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM). 
Combined with functional analyses, this work reveals the molecular 
mechanisms by which intracellular Ca” signals control mitochondrial 
Ca** uptake. 


Structural determination 


The purified human uniplex showed excellent biochemical behaviour, 
with MICU1 and MICU2 being connected by a disulfide bridge (Extended 
Data Fig. 1a, b), recapitulating their reported properties". Cryo-EM 
revealed two main particle species in low Ca”* (5 mM EGTA, no added 
Ca?*), namely a uniplex monomer and a V-shaped dimer (Extended 
Data Fig. 2), whose equivalent parts superimpose well onto each other. 
The monomer yielded a substantially higher-resolution map (3.3 A) 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a-f), therefore becoming the focus of subsequent 
analyses. Consistent with previous studies”, the amino (N)-terminal 
domain (NTD) of MCU is well resolved in the uniplex dimer but not the 
monomer. In high Ca”* (2 mM), particles are predominantly dimers 
(Extended Data Fig. 4), with ~57% containing all four subunits and ~43% 


without visible density of MICUI-MICU2, which might dissociate during 
protein purification or grid preparation. The best classes containing all 
subunits yielded a3.6 A map (Extended Data Fig. 3g-j), corresponding 
tothe uniplex dimer with well resolved NTDs. Attempts to reconstitute 
purified uniplex into liposomes were hindered by difficulties in remov- 
ing the lauryl maltose neopentyl glycol (LMNG) detergent. We there- 
fore used well established, HEK cell based mitochondrial Ca”*-uptake 
assays®"® to validate the structures. 


Overall structure and pore inlow Ca** 


The structure determined in low-Ca” conditions reveals a 4:4:1:1 stoi- 
chiometry of MCU, EMRE, MICU1and MICU2 (Fig. 1). MCU tetramerizes 
to forma Ca”*-conducting pore with EMREs attached to its periphery 
around a central approximate fourfold symmetry axis. MICU1 forms 
an extensive interacting surface with MCU to seal the pore’s intermem- 
brane space (IMS) entrance, while MICU2 binds to MICU1 from the side 
without contacting MCU (Fig. 1a). Thus, the uniplex has the overall 
shape of an inverted L. 

The uniplex’s transmembrane (TM) portion superimposes well 
onto the published MCU-EMRE subcomplex structure” (Extended 
Data Fig. 5a). EMRE makes three contact sites with MCU’s TM1, TM2 
and coiled-coil 2 (CC2) domains (Extended Data Fig. 5b). The IMS 
entrance of the MCU pore is formed by four D261 residues. One heli- 
cal turn downward isa glutamate ring that mediates high-affinity Ca”* 
binding (Extended Data Fig. 5c). An extra density, possibly a cation, 
lies at the centre of this ring (Extended Data Fig. 3b). The matrix end 
of the pore—presumably gated by EMRE via MCU’s juxtamembrane 
loop (JML)”’—is wide open (Extended Data Fig. 5d). Densities consist- 
ent with lipids lie at the fenestration™* between TM1 and TM2 without 
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Fig. 1| Overall structure of the human uniplex in low-Ca”‘ conditions. 

a, Architecture of the uniplex. The cryo-EM map (left) and ribbon representation 
(middle) are viewed from the membrane. On the right, the uniplex (with MCU- 
EMRE shownasasurface representation and MICUI-MICU2as a ribbon) is 
viewed from the top. b, Domain organization of MCU, EMRE, MICU1and MICU2. 
LHD, linker helix domain. 


blocking the pore (Extended Data Fig. 3f). Notably, the overall pore 
structure in the full uniplex is virtually identical to that inthe MICU-free, 
MCU-EMRE subcomplex” (Extended Data Fig. 5a, d), indicating that 
MICU-dependent gating does not require substantial conformational 
changes inside the pore. 


MCU-MICU1 interface in low Ca* 


One striking feature of the uniplex is the 4:1 MCU:MICUI1 stoichiometry. 
This symmetry mismatch allows an MCU tetramer to devote its entire 
IMS surface to bind a single MICUI (Fig. 2a). The relatively flat bottom 
of MICUI’s N-lobe docks directly onto the flat IMS surface of MCU such 
that a lysine/arginine ring (K126, R129, R259, R261 and R263) of MCU1 
forms a cap to seal the D261 ring at the MCU pore entrance (Fig. 2b). 
All D261 residues are engaged in electrostatic interactions with these 
K/R-ring residues (Extended Data Fig. 5e), explaining previous findings 
that MICUI1 binding to MCU is sensitive to ionic strength and can be 
abolished by the D261A mutation”. Several additional contacts appear 
to stabilize MCU-MICU1 interactions (Fig. 2b): first, Y114 in MICU1 
forms a hydrogen bond with D261 in MCU; second, R129 and R263 in 
MICU1 contact MCU’s $259, a residue important for MICU1 binding”; 
third, Y121in MICU1 forms hydrophobic t-stacking interactions with 
Y258 and 1262 in MCU; and fourth, R261 of MICU1 interacts with the 
helix dipole of TM1. 

We carried out coimmunoprecipitation to validate this MCU-MICU1 
interface. Although K126E or R129E mutations alone in MICU1 are insuf- 
ficient to perturb MCU binding, the K126E-R129E double mutation does 
strongly destabilize the MCU-MICU1 complex (Extended Data Fig. 1c). 
The K126A-R129A mutant still binds MCU (Extended Data Fig. 1c), con- 
sistent with the presumably less disruptive effects of alanine substitu- 
tion on electrostatic interactions with MCU’s D261. Adding Y114A and 
Y121A mutations to the K126A-R129A mutant abolishes interactions 
with MCU (Extended Data Fig. 1c), reflecting their contributions to the 
MCU-MICU1 interface. 
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In addition to the major MCU-MICU1 interface, the N-terminal end 
of MICUI’s carboxy (C)-terminal helix interacts directly with MCU and 
EMRE through hydrophobic interactions (Fig. 2b). As this amphiphilic 
helix parallels the membrane surface, it might also facilitate interac- 
tions with MCU via membrane anchoring. Indeed, C-helix truncation 
substantially weakens MICUI’s interaction with MCU but not MICU2 
(Extended Data Fig. 1d). Finally, the N terminus of MICUI’s a1 helix 
contacts the C terminus of another EMRE (Fig. 2b). Thus, their immedi- 
ate neighbouring KKKKR (‘polybasic sequence’) of MICU1 and EMRE’s 
C-terminal polyaspartate tail, although unresolved, are within range 
for direct interaction, as proposed previously'®. This MICUI-EMRE 
interaction has important roles in uniplex stability, as truncating EMRE’s 
Cterminus or mutating MICUI’s polybasic sequence facilitates MICU1 
dissociation from the MCU-EMRE subcomplex (Extended Data Fig. le). 
Together, these results unveil multiple molecular contacts that facili- 
tate and stabilize the docking of MICU1 on MCU in low-Ca”, resting 
cellular conditions. 


Molecular mechanisms of Ca” activation 


The uniplex structure in low Ca” leads to the suggestion that MICU1 
uses its K/R ring to seal the MCU pore. To further understand how Ca** 
activates the channel, we determined the cryo-EM structure of the 
uniplex in2 mM Ca”. The O-shaped complex has identical subunit stoi- 
chiometry ratio to the uniplex in low Ca”, containing a V-shaped dimer 
of MCU-EMRE tetramers with two MICUI1-MICU2 heterodimers arching 
over the top (Fig. 3 and Extended Data Fig. 6a). The V-shaped dimer is 
similar to that observed in the MCU-EMRE subcomplex structure”, 
except that the two tetramers rotate slightly against MCU’s NTD, so 
that the top of the tetramers moves roughly 7 A closer (Extended Data 
Fig. 6b-d). The relative flexibility between the NTD and the remaining 
parts of MCUis likely to facilitate this rotation. The MCU pore assumes 
a conformation that is essentially identical to the low-Ca”* state, with 
a putative Ca** density in the glutamate ring and the presumed JML 
luminal gate fully open. 

The most striking feature of the uniplex in high Ca”* is that MICU1 
no longer covers the pore; instead, it moves to the edge of the MCU- 
EMRE tetramer, losing most of its interactions with MCU (Fig. 3). This 
suggests that Ca”* activates the uniporter by removing MICU1 from 
the MCU surface to open the pore. Such a mechanism predicts that 
mutations in MICUI’s K/R ring might disrupt the tight sealing to allow 
Ca** to leak into the pore, thus reducing MICUI's ability to shut MCU 
in low-Ca** conditions. We tested this hypothesis using a quantitative 
4SCa”* flux assay. Knocking out MICUI1, but not MICU2, induces massive 
Ca** leakage into mitochondria (Fig. 2c), consistent with recent stud- 
ies”? and with the structural observation that MICU1 but not MICU2 
seals the MCU pore. Wild-type MICUI or a control mutant (K228E, 
distal from the interface) strongly inhibits the uniporter (Fig. 2c). In 
contrast, mutations targeting the K/R ring—K126A/E, R129A/E, and 
R259E-R261E-R263E-eliminate MICUI’s inhibitory function (Fig. 2c). 
Alanine substitutions of Y114 or Y121 compromise MICU1 regulation toa 
lesser degree, reflecting the indirect roles of these residues in shutting 
MCU by facilitating MICUI1 binding and positioning the K/R ring. These 
results confirm the critical role of MCU-MICU1 interfacial residues in 
Ca’*-dependent, MICU1-mediated gating. Finally, truncating MICUI’s 
C-helix reduces MICUI1 functionality (Extended Data Fig. 1d), consistent 
with this C-helix stabilizing MCU-MICU1 interactions. 

Inthe high-Ca”* structure, MICUI1 loses interactions with MCU’s IMS 
surface, relying on limited contacts with EMRE to stay within the uni- 
plex. Specifically, EMRE’s C terminus contacts the N-terminal end of 
MICUI’s helix a1, so that EMRE’s polyaspartate tail and MICUI’s poly- 
basic region before helix a1, although unresolved, can directly inter- 
act. The structure also implicates a tangential contact between the C 
terminus of another EMRE and the N-terminal end of MICU1I's helix 
«10, although limited local resolution precludes resolving specific 
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Fig. 2 | Interface between MICUI-MICU2 and MCU-EMRE in low-Ca** 
conditions. a, Surface representation of the uniplex. The CC and LHD domains 
of MCU and the N-terminal part of EMRE are omitted for clarity. b, Uniplex 
subunit interfaces. MCU is shownas a surface representation (blue). EMRE, 
MICU1and MICU2 are shownas ribbons. Boxed panels show zoomed-in views of 
contact areas. c, Effects of MCU-MICU1 interfacial mutations on mitochondrial 
Ca** uptake in low Ca”* (300 nM). Yellow bars compare wild-type, 
MICU1-knockout (AMICU1) and MICU2-knockout (AMICU2) cells. Green bars 


side-chain interactions. Coimmunoprecipitation showed that raising 
Ca” levels strongly facilitates MICUI dissociation from the uniplex, but 
aconsiderable portion of MICU1 stays bound (Extended Data Fig. 7a), 
consistent with a much-reduced interacting surface of MICU1 with 
MCU-EMRE upon Ca” elevation. C-terminal truncation of EMRE or 
charge reversal of MICUI’s polybasic sequence induces full MICUI dis- 
sociation (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b), corroborating a previous report 
and the structural implication that EMRE tethers MICU1in the uniplex 
during Ca”* stimulation. 

The O-shaped structure shows a uniplex dimer connected by MCU’s 
NTD, and two MICU2s making a ‘back-to-back’ contact. Interestingly, 
size-exclusion chromatography shows that a D123R mutation that 
disrupts NTD interactions” fully monomerizes the uniplex, but that 
the uniplex dimer remains intact with a K121A mutation known to break 
MICU2 back-to-back dimers” or with R1O7E-R120E-K121E-D154R quad- 
ruple mutations (Extended Data Fig. 7c, d). Thus, it appears that pri- 
marily MCU’s NTDis responsible for uniplex dimerization. Consistent 
with this, the NTD interface is sufficient for MCU-EMRE subcomplex 
dimerization’. The D123R MCU mutant mediates as robust Ca” trans- 
port as wild-type MCU in high Ca” (Extended Data Fig. 7e, f), and is 
properly regulated by MICU1 in low Ca” (Extended Data Fig. 7g). Similar 
observations were obtained with K121A or RIO7E-R120E-K121E-D154R 
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Fig. 3 | Uniplex structure in high-Ca” conditions. The overall structure of the 
high-Ca”* uniplex is shown in ribbon representation. Red spheres represent Ca”’. 


compare various MICU1 constructs expressed in MICU1-knockout cells. MICU1 
expression was adjusted to similar levels, as shown in the western images below 
(Letm1, loading control; three independent experiments were performed with 
similar results). Data are presented as means +s.e.m. Numbers in parentheses 
represent numbers of biologically independent experiments. Triple RE: 
R259E-R261E-R263E. Two-tailed t-test was used to compare the ability of 
wild-type and mutant MICU1 to gate MCU (P-values provided on the bar chart). 
For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


MICU2 mutants (Extended Data Fig. 7e-g). Thus, uniplex dimerization 
is not necessary for its basic channel function. 

As V-shaped dimerization of the F,F,-ATPase drives this complex 
to the curved ridges of the inner mitochondrial membrane*, we 
investigated whether dimerization also affects uniplex localization. 
Corroborating a previous report**, MCU is more enriched in inner- 
and outer-membrane contact points compared with a crista-membrane 
protein, COX2 (Extended Data Fig. 7h, i). The dimer-breaking D123R 
mutation induces a COX2-like distribution of MCU, while neither 
MICU2-knockout nor MICU2 dimer-interface mutation alters MCU 
distribution (Extended Data Fig. 7i-l). The results thus suggest that 
dimerization might be involved in contact-point enrichment of the 
uniplex. 


Ca?*-induced MICU conformational changes 


To understand how Ca” induces conformational changes in MICU to 
unblock the MCU pore, we examined the structures of the MICU1- 
MICU2 heterodimer within the uniplex under low- and high-Ca”* con- 
ditions. Overall, MICU1 and MICU2 share similar architectures”, 
comprising N-lobes with canonical EF1 and pseudo EF2 EF hands, 
C-lobes with canonical EF4 and pseudo EF3 EF hands, and C-terminal 
helical tails (Fig. 1b). 

In low Ca**, the conformations of the canonical EF hands (EF1 
and EF4) of MICU1 and MICU2 are compatible with no Ca”* binding 
(Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). Moreover, both MICU1 and MICU2 match 
well with Ca?*-free but not Ca?*-bound MICUs”* *!, MICU1 and MICU2 
forma ‘face-to-face’ heterodimer whose interface includes two parts 
(Fig. 4a, b). The first part is between MICU1’s N-lobe EF1 and MICU2’s 
C-lobe EF3. In particular, R352 of MICU2 interacts electrostatically 
with D231 and D235 in the EF1 site of MICU1, the main-chain oxygen 
of residues between them, and the dipole of MICUI’s helix a5. R221 
of MICUI1 forms electrostatic contacts with D330 of MICU2. Multiple 
hydrophobic interactions also occur across the interface. The second 
partis reciprocal between MICUI's C-lobe EF3 and MICU2’s N-lobe EF1, 
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Fig. 4 | Ca?*-induced MICU conformational changes and the mechanism of 
uniplex activation. a, Overall structure of the MICUI-MICU2 heterodimer. 
The interfacial EF hands of MICU1and MICU2 are coloured in red and magenta, 
respectively. b, Interfaces between MICU1 and MICU2. ¢, Ca?*-induced 
conformational changes in MICUI (grey, low Ca”; green, high Ca”’) near its 


mediated mainly by hydrophobic interactions. Residues participating 
in MICUI-MICU2 interactions are mostly conserved in vertebrates 
(Extended Data Figs. 8e, 9). Confirming R352’s critical roles in MICUI- 
MICU2 dimerization, coimmunoprecipitation shows that R352E dis- 
rupts the MICUI-MICU2 complex (Extended Data Fig. 1f). Besides the 
main heterodimer interface, MICU1 and MICU2’s C-terminal helices 
also interact via an antiparallel two-helix bundle, positioning C463 of 
MICU1 and C413 of MICU2 in range to forma disulfide bridge. 

Upon Ca” elevation, the MICUI-MICU2 heterodimer exhibits sub- 
stantial conformational changes. MICU1 and MICU2 now match well 
with Ca**-bound but not Ca**-free MICUs”®*, and their canonical EF 
hands (EFl and EF4) are compatible with Ca?*-bound states (Extended 
Data Fig. 8c, d). Compared with the low-Ca”* structure, MICUI’s outer 
helix (a6) of EFl swings roughly 30° towards the interface edge and 
its C-terminal end is displaced approximately 9 A outward (Fig. 4c). 
This would cause an associated outward movement of the loop after 
«6—which hosts R259, R261 and R263—thus weakening MCU-MICU1 
interactions. Moreover, an upward movement of MICUI’s N-terminal 
helices al and a2 causes movement of Y121 away from the interface and 
an upward shift of K126 and R129, further crippling MICU1 interactions 
with MCU (Fig. 4c). Together, Ca* induces substantial rearrangements 
of key residues in MICU1to disrupt their interactions with the relatively 
static MCU surface, thus facilitating MICU1 withdrawal from the MCU 
pore to unblock the channel. 

Finally, the structures hint at cooperative activation of the uni- 
porter”. If Ca?* binds to only one MICU in the heterodimer, then the 
conformational changes could cause a clash between EF1 and EF3 across 
the heterodimer interface (Fig. 4d). If both MICU subunits bind Ca**, 
however, reciprocal conformational changes are accommodated across 
the interface, thus stabilizing the fully Ca?*-occupied conformation that 
favours dislocation of the MICUI-MICU2 heterodimer from the pore. 


Discussion 

Tight regulation of the uniporter by cytosolic Ca signals is crucial for 
normal physiology!”*"°. Our work elucidates the structural and func- 
tional mechanisms of MICU-mediated Ca** regulation of the uniporter 
(Fig. 4e). We demonstrate that a single MICUI-MICU2 heterodimer 
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MICU-inhibited state ™ Ca?+-activated state 


interface with MCU. d, Superposition of Ca”*-bound and Ca”*-free MICUI1- 
MICU2 heterodimers. e, Molecular model of Ca” activation of the uniplex. Only 
two copies of MCU-EMRE in the tetramer are presented to reveal the Ca”* 
pathway. Key amino acids are shown in single-letter code. 


is sufficient to gate an MCU-EMRE tetramer—an interesting paral- 
lel to calmodulin-mediated inhibition of the Ca?* channel TRPV5/6 
and charybdotoxin-mediated block of K* channels****. Rather than 
altering the pore conformation, MICU1 shuts the uniporter in resting 
conditions (at Ca” levels of less than 1 1M) by using a five-residue K/R 
ring to cover the aspartate ring at the MCU pore entrance. Upon Ca”* 
elevation, Ca** binds to the MICUI-MICU2 heterodimer cooperatively, 
inducing conformational changes that weaken MCU-MICUI interac- 
tions. The MICU heterodimer then moves away from the pore, leading 
to Ca” activation of the uniporter. It remains to be investigated whether 
MICU1 also modulates MCU allosterically via EMRE®. 

Inlow-Ca”* conditions, multiple interfaces keep MICU1 tightly docked 
on MCU to occlude the pore. The major MCU-MICUI contact site is 
formed by MICU1’s N-lobe and MCU’s IMS surface. Interfacial residues 
are highly conserved (Extended Data Figs. 8e, 9), particularly those in 
MICUI’s K/R ring and the aspartate at MCU’s pore entrance, consist- 
ent with the observation that human MICU1 can form complexes with 
MCUs from distant organisms”. Additionally, MICUI’s C-terminal helix 
helps to stabilize the MCU-MICUI1 complex. The robust interactions 
between MCU and MICU1, which can accommodate K126E or R129E 
single mutations in the main interface, help to explain why a previous 
alanine mutagenesis screen in MICUI failed to implicate the K/R ring”. 
Previous studies” proposed that MICUI’s R119/R154 and R440/R443 
residues, which are buried in our structures, contribute to MCU bind- 
ing. This is probably because R119/R154 makes critical contacts with 
helices that position the K/R ring to contact MCU, and R44.0/R443 helps 
to maintain the proper MICUI1 conformation to interact with MCU. 
Thus, their mutation indirectly affects interactions with MCU. To shut 
MCU, MICU1 must tightly seal the pore entrance. Thus, single K/R-ring 
mutations could be sufficient to compromise the seal to produce Ca”* 
leakage, but multiple mutations are needed to substantially separate 
MICU1 from MCU. 

Animal MCUs require EMRE binding for Ca”* transport®”®. This 
EMRE-dependent gating—distinct from the MICU-regulation mecha- 
nism described here—might involve a putative luminal gate””. Future 
structural work on MCUinan EMRE-free state is needed to understand 
how EMRE controls this process. Previous work suggested that EMRE 
also binds MICU1 via its C-terminal tail, an interaction necessary for 


proper Ca” regulation of the uniplex"®. Although the proposed contact 
site is unresolved in our structures, it is indeed in range for interac- 
tion. We further show that the MICU1-EMRE interaction helps to keep 
MICU1in place to seal the MCU pore in low Ca”, and prevents MICU1 
from dissociating from the uniplex when Ca” increases. It is conceiv- 
able that EMRE’s MICU1-tethering function might allow MICUs to stay 
close to the pore during Ca** stimulation so as to rapidly terminate flux 
once the Ca” signal dissipates. Our results show that MICU2 does not 
directly block MCU. By analogy, the neuron-specific MICU3 (refs. 7°”) 
might also indirectly modulate uniporter activation through concerted 
conformational changes with MICUL. Finally, our structures and a previ- 
ous MCU-EMRE subcomplex structure” show that the uniporter can 
dimerize. Such dimerization is not required for basic channel function, 
but may contribute to biased uniporter distribution towards inner- 
and outer-membrane contact sites, where nearby crista junctions 
could potentially provide favourable curvature to accommodate the 
V-shaped dimer. Such spatial arrangement could presumably maximize 
the uniporter’s exposure to intracellular Ca” signals, thus facilitating 
effective Ca” transmission from the endoplasmic reticulum to the 
mitochondrial matrix”. 

In summary, this work defines the architecture of the major 
Ca**-signalling hub in mitochondria and reveals the MICU-mediated 
gating mechanism that underlies uniporter activation in response to 
intracellular Ca”* signals. Our results establish a framework for under- 
standing the principles governing tightly regulated mitochondrial Ca** 
transport, shed light on Ca” signalling and homeostasis, and provide 
a starting point to aid the development of interventions to suppress 
pathological Ca** overload in mitochondria, whichis associated witha 
variety of diseases suchas heart failure“ and ischaemic brain injury”. 
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Methods 


Expression and purification of the human uniplex 
Codon-optimized DNAs encoding human MCU, EMRE (witha C-terminal 
Strep tag), MICU1and MICU2 were synthesized and cloned into modi- 
fied BacMam expression vectors**. Recombinant baculoviruses for 
MCU, EMRE, MICU1 and MICU2 were generated separately using the 
Bac-to-Bac system as described’. HEK2935S cells (ATCC catalogue 
number CRL-3022; no further authentication was carried out and no 
mycoplasma contamination was tested here) were co-infected by four 
viruses; 10 mM sodium butyrate was added to the culture medium after 
12h. Cells were further grown at 30 °C and harvested 72h after infection. 

Cell pellets were resuspended and homogenized in buffer A (SO mM 
Tris pH 7.4,40 mM NaCl, 5 mM EGTA, 100 mM sorbitol and protease 
inhibitors). The crude membrane fractions were extracted using 2% 
lauryl maltose neopentyl glycol (LMNG, Anatrace)/0.2% cholesteryl 
hemisuccinate (CHS, Anatrace) at 4 °C. After 2h of solubilization, the 
cell lysate was spun at 40,000g for 40 min, and the supernatant was 
incubated with prewashed Strep-Tactin Sepharose resin (IBA) for 2h 
at 4 °C. The slurry was then poured out into a gravity-flow column 
(Bio-Rad). After washing the resin with buffer B (20 mM Tris pH 7.4, 
40 mM NaCl, 5 mM EGTA and 0.01% LMNG/0.002% CHS), the protein 
was eluted with buffer C (20 mM Tris pH 7.4, 40 mM NaCl, 5 mMEGTA 
and 0.0033% LMNG/0.00066% CHS) containing 10 mM desthiobiotin 
(Sigma). To analyse the intactness of the purified human uniplex, we 
used a Superose 6 column (GE Healthcare) for gel filtration on an AKTA 
purifier system (GE Healthcare), using buffer B to run the gel filtration. 
The peak fractions were analysed by SDS-PAGE. To obtain the high-Ca”* 
uniplex, we eluted the protein with buffer D (20 mM Tris pH 7.4,50 mM 
NaCl, 0.1 mM EGTA, 2 mM CaCl, and 0.0033% LMNG/0.00066% CHS) 
plus 10 mM desthiobiotin. Both samples were concentrated to about 
9 mg mI for cryo-EM grid preparation. 


EM sample preparation and data collection 

For cryo-EM, we applied 3 pl of purified human uniplex to 
glow-discharged 300-mesh Quantifoil R2/1 holey carbon grids, blotted 
them for 2.0s at 96% humidity ona Leica EM GP2, and plunge-froze them 
in liquid ethane cooled by liquid nitrogen. Grids of low-Ca** uniplex 
were imaged ona Titan Krios electron microscope (Thermo Fisher Sci- 
entific) operated at 300 kV using a slit width of 20 eV ona GIF Quantum 
energy filter. Images were collected on a K2 Summit detector (Gatan) 
in super-resolution counting mode at a magnification of x130,000, 
corresponding to a physical pixel size of 1.06 A. SerialEM** was used 
for data collection, with a set of customized scripts enabling auto- 
mated low-dose image acquisition. Data were collected using image 
shift to collect one image per hole by the multiple record method, 
with a3 x3 set of holes per stage movement. Grids of high-Ca** uniplex 
were imaged ona Talos Arctica electron microscope (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific) operated at 200 kV. Images were collected ona K3 Summit 
detector (Gatan) in super-resolution counting mode at a magnifica- 
tion of x36,000, corresponding to a physical pixel size of 1.1A. Data 
were collected using image shift to collect one image per hole by the 
multiple record method, with a2 x 2 set of holes per stage movement. 


Cryo-EM data processing 

For the human low-Ca** uniplex, we collected a total of 5,816 movies 
and subjected them to beam-induced motion correction using the 
program MotionCor2 (ref. 5). We calculated the sum ofall frames from 
each movie following a dose-weighting scheme, and used this for all 
image-processing steps. Contrast transfer function (CTF) parameters 
for each micrograph were estimated by CTFFIND4 (ref. *°). Automated 
particle picking was first performed with cisTEM (ref. *”) using 1,000 
images, and the picked particles were extracted with a box size of 360 
pixels and subjected to two-dimensional (2D) classification in cisTEM. 
The resulting high-quality 2D class averages representing projectionsin 


different orientations were selected and imported to Relion 3.0 (ref. *°) 
as templates for automatic particle picking. All particles picked in 
Relion were extracted with a box size of 360 pixels with the original 
pixel size of 1.06 A, and then imported to cryoSPARC (ref. *”) for 2D 
classification. Two rounds of 2D classification yielded 531,350 particle 
images with clear features of the uniplex. 

We subjected these particles to ab initio three-dimensional (3D) 
reconstruction without symmetry, requesting six classes and a 
maximum resolution of 12 A. Among all the six classes, one class with 
93,926 particles stood out as demonstrating clear overall features of a 
tetramer. Non-uniform refinement of these particles produced a map at 
3.9-A resolution without symmetry. On the basis of this map, two rounds 
of Bayesian polishing were performed in Relion 3.0. Further 3D clas- 
sification and map investigation implied the heterogeneity of MICU1/2. 
To improve the map quality of the MICU part, we carried out local 3D 
classification focused on MICU1/2. The signal of the MCU-EMRE part 
was subtracted from the particles with a mask covering the whole uni- 
plex except for MICU1/2. The modified particle set was subjected to 
another round of 3D classification without alignment using a mask 
around MICUI1/2 (k=6, T=20). After classification, the class with best 
features of MICU1/2 was selected and the corresponding 64,131 particles 
were imported back to cryoSPARC for final refinement. Non-uniform 
refinement in cryoSPARC yielded an improved map with better details 
ata resolution of 3.3 A. Fromthe abinitio reconstruction in cryoSPARC, 
we observed classes representing the dimer of the uniplex, comprising 
322,210 particles. Those particles were transferred to Relion for 3D clas- 
sification (k=8, T=4). The class with the highest resolution contained 
69,856 particles, and yielded a map at 4.5-A resolution after cryoSPARC 
non-uniform refinement without symmetry, anda map at4.1-A resolu- 
tion with C2 symmetry. All resolutions were estimated by applying a 
soft mask around the protein and using the gold-standard Fourier shell 
correlation (FSC) = 0.143 criterion. We used BlocRes implemented in 
cryoSPARC to calculate the local-resolution map. 

For the high-Ca” uniplex, all steps before cryoSPARC ab initio recon- 
struction were the sameas for the low-Ca”* uniplex. Starting from the 
cryoSPARC ab initio 3D reconstruction, we selected one class containing 
224,504 particles with obvious MICU1/2 map density and imported it 
to Relion for further 3D classification. The optimized 3D classification 
yielded two classes with clear MICU1/2 density, containing a total of 
128,221 particles. Those particles were refined with a C2 symmetry 
using non-uniform refinement, yielding a map at 4.1-A resolution. 
Further particle polishing based on the map at 4.1-A resolution and 
additional 3D classification improved the map quality and resolution 
to3.6 A. Local resolution was calculated using BlocRes implemented in 
cryoSPARC. The number of particles in each data set and other details 
related to data processing are summarized in Extended Data Figs. 2, 4 
and Extended Data Table 1. 


Model building and refinement 

The low-Ca”* uniplex model was built into a 3.3-A cryo-EM map using 
available structures of uniplex components as templates (Protein Data 
Bank (https://www.rcsb.org) codes: MCU-EMRE, PDB 605B; MICU1, 
PDB 4NSC; MICU2, PDB 6EAZ and 6AGH). The map shows excellent 
densities in MCU, EMRE, MICU1 andthe majority of MICU2. Modelling 
on the distal part of MICU2 that shows relatively weaker density was 
facilitated by the available high-resolution crystal structures of MICU2 
(refs. 73°), Local parts were manually rebuilt in Coot°°. The high-Ca”* 
uniplex model was built into a3.6-A cryo-EM map using available struc- 
tures of uniplex components as templates (MCU-EMRE, PDB 6058; 
MICU1, PDB 4NSD; MICU2, PDB 6IIH). High-quality cryo-EM maps and 
the availability of the structures of individual components”’””**' facili- 
tated model building. Local parts were manually adjusted in Coot. The 
models were refined using Phenix real space refine™, and the geometry 
of the models was evaluated by Molprobity”. All figures were prepared 
in PyMol (Schrédinger) or UCSF Chimera”. 


Cell culture and molecular biology 

Genes encoding uniporter subunits were cloned into the pcDNA3.1(+) 
expression vector. Site-directed mutagenesis was performed using a 
QuickChange kit (Agilent) and confirmed with Sanger sequencing. All 
MCU and MICUI constructs contain a C-terminal 1D4 tag (TETSQVAPA) 
and aC-terminal FLAG tag (DYKDDDDK), respectively, for coimmuno- 
precipitation and western detection. HEK293 cells (ATCC catalogue 
number CRL-11268, authenticated by ATCC via short tandem repeat 
(STR) profiling; mycoplasma contamination was ruled out using poly- 
merase chain reaction) were cultured in Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s 
medium (Gibco) supplemented with 10% fetal bovine serum (FBS), 
and were incubated at 37 °C with 5% CO,. CRISPR knockout cell lines 
have been documented previously"®. Transient transfection was per- 
formed using lipofectamine 3000 (Invitrogen), following the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Cells were harvested for experiments 24-48 h 
after transfection. 


Coimmunoprecipitation 

Coimmunoprecipitation experiments were performed at 4 °C. Trans- 
fected HEK 293 cells ina 60-mm dish were lysed in 0.5 ml solubiliza- 
tion buffer (100 mM NaCl, 20 mM Tris, 1 mM EGTA, 5 mM n-dodecyl 
B-D-maltoside (DDM), adjusted to pH 7.5 with HCl) supplemented with 
an EDTA-free protease-inhibitor cocktail (‘complete ultra’, Roche). 
When high Ca”* conditions were needed, 1 mM EGTA in the solubiliza- 
tion buffer was substituted with 1 mM CaCl.. The lysate was clarified 
by spinning down. We removed 50 ul of the supernatant for total pro- 
tein determination using a bicinchoninic acid (BCA) assay. We used 
10-50 pg of protein for whole-cell lysate analysis. We then added 
25 pl of FLAG-conjugated (Sigma Aldrich, catalogue number A2220) 
or 1D4-conjugated (homemade, 50% slurry) beads to the rest of the 
supernatant for batch binding (30 min). The beads were collected on 
aspincolumn, washed five times with 1 ml of solubilization buffer, and 
then eluted with 0.2 ml of SDS loading buffer. We used 10-60 ul of the 
elute for SDS-PAGE/western blot. 

For western blots, proteins on SDS gels were transferred to 
low-fluorescence polyvinylidene fluoride (PVDF) membranes 
(EMD-Millipore), which were blocked in a Tris-buffered saline 
(TBS)-based intercept blocking buffer (Li-Cor), and then incubated 
with primary antibodies in TBST (TBS plus 0.075% Tween-20) at 4 °C 
overnight. After a 1-h incubation with infrared fluorescent secondary 
antibodies at room temperature, signals were acquired using an Odys- 
sey CLx imaging system (Li-Cor), and quantified using ImageStudio 
software (Li-Cor version 5.0). MCU and MICUI were detected using 
anti-1D4 and anti-FLAG antibodies, respectively. Primary antibodies 
and dilutions are as follows: anti-FLAG (Sigma Aldrich F1804, 1:10,000), 
anti-MICU2 (Abcam ab101465, 1:10,000), anti-1D4 (homemade, 
50 ng mI), anti-Letm1 (Abcam ab55434, 1:2,000), anti-COX2 (Abcam 
ab110258, 100 ng mI’), anti-TIM23 (Santa Cruz sc-514463, 10Ong mI’), 
anti-mitofilin (Abcam ab110329, 100 ng mI’), anti-VDAC1 (Abcam 
ab14734, 100 ng mI”), and anti-EMRE (Santa Cruz, 86337, 1:400). Sec- 
ondary antibodies were goat anti-rabbit IRDye 680RD (Li-Cor, 1:10,000) 
and goat anti-mouse IRDye 680RD (Li-Cor, 1:15,000). 


Mitochondrial Ca”'-flux assays 

For the fluorescence-based assay to test uniporter activity in high Ca’, 
2 x 10’ HEK 293 cells were suspended in 10 ml of wash buffer (120 mM 
KCI, 25 mM HEPES, 2mM KH,PO,, 1mM MgCl, 50 pMEGTA, adjusted to 
pH 7.2 with KOH), pelleted, and then resuspended in 2.2 ml of record- 
ing buffer (120 mM KCI, 25 mM HEPES, 2 mM KH,PO,,5 mM succinate, 
1mMMgCl,, 5 uM thapsigargin, pH 7.2 with KOH). Then, 2 ml of the cell 
suspension was placed ina stirred quartz cuvette in a Hitachi F-7100 
spectrophotometer (ex: 506 nm; ex-slit: 2.5 nm; em: 532 nm; em-slit: 
2nm; sampling rate: 2 Hz). Reagents were added into the cell suspension 
in the following order: 0.25 uM calcium green 5N (Thermo, catalogue 


number C3737), 30 uM digitonin (Sigma Aldrich, D141), 10 pM CaCl, 
and 75nM Ru360 (homemade). Quantification was done by linear fit to 
the fluorescent signal between5s and 10s after adding Ca**. The slope 
after Ru360 addition was subtracted to yield uniporter-specific uptake. 

For the *Ca’*-based assay to test uniporter activity in low Ca", 2 x 10° 
cells were suspended in 0.5 mL wash buffer, spun down, and then resus- 
pended in 110 pl wash buffer, supplemented with 5 pM thapsigargin 
(Sigma Aldrich, T9033) and 30 uM digitonin. To initiate mitochon- 
drial Ca?* uptake, 100 pl cell suspension was transferred to 300 ul flux 
buffer (recording buffer plus 0.69 mM EGTA, 0.5 mM CaCl,, 20 uM 
SCaCl,,30 uM digitonin, pH 7.0 KOH). The total free Ca” in flux buffer 
is roughly 300 nM, as calibrated by Fluo-4. At 2, 4 and 6 min after the 
reaction started, Ca”* uptake was terminated by adding 100 ul of the 
sample to 5 mlice-cold wash buffer, and then filtered through 0.45-um 
nitrocellulose membranes ona vacuum filtration manifold. The mem- 
brane was washed immediately with 5 ml ice-cold wash buffer, and 
later transferred into scintillation vials for counting. The data were fit 
with a linear function to obtain the rate of Ca” transport. “Ca” radio- 
isotope was obtained from Perkin Elmer, and has a specific activity of 
12-18 mCimg™. 


Isolation of inner/outer-membrane contact sites 

HEK293 cells cultured in six 15-cm dishes were harvested, and mito- 
chondria were extracted as described”. All of the following procedures 
were performed at 4 °C. Pelleted mitochondria were resuspended in 
25 ml of swelling buffer (0.5 mM EDTA, 20 mM 3-(N-morpholino)pro- 
panesulfonic acid (MOPS), pH 7.4 KOH) and incubated for 5 min. Then, 
10 ml of 60% sucrose was added. After 5 min of incubation, the sample 
was sonicated three times for 30 s with a 30 s break in between using 
asonic dismembrator (Model 505, Fisher) at a power level of 3. Intact 
mitochondria were removed by spinning at 20,000g for 20 min. The 
supernatant was then transferred to an ultracentrifuge tube with 0.3 ml 
of 60% sucrose added as a cushion. After 2 h of spinning at 100,000g, 
membrane vesicles were harvested into a1 ml suspension with 20% 
sucrose. Subsequently, 0.2 ml of the sample was loaded onto a30-40- 
50-60% (0.7 ml per layer) discontinuous sucrose gradient, and spun at 
200,000g for 18 h. Afterwards, 14 of 0.2-0.22-ml fractions were taken 
from the bottom of the tube for western blot analysis. 


Statistics 

All functional experiments were repeated with at least three independ- 
ent measurements, and the data are presented as means + s.e.m. Sta- 
tistical analysis was performed with two-tailed Student’s t-test, with 
significance defined as P< 0.05. No statistical methods were used to 
predetermine sample size. The experiments were not randomized and 
the investigators were not blinded to allocation during experiments 
and outcome assessment. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Biochemical characterization of the purified human 
uniplex and validation of the interfaces of the low-Ca* uniplex. 

a, Size-exclusion chromatography profile of the purified human uniplex. 

b, SDS-PAGE analysis of the purified human uniplex. The disulfide-linked 
MICU1-MICU2 heterodimer is labelled with an asterisk. Dataina, bare 
representative of five independent experiments with similar results. c, Effects 
of MCU-MICU1interfacial mutations on complex stability. FLAG-tagged MICU1 
was immobilized to pull down 1D4-tagged wild-type (WT) MCU co-expressed in 
MCU/EMRE/MICU1-knockout cells. IP, immunoprecipitate (eluted protein); 
WCL, whole-cell lysate. KA, RAand YA stand for K126A, R129A and Y114A 
mutations, respectively. Ina separate control coimmunoprecipitation 
experiment, Letm1-FLAG was expressed alone in MCU/EMRE/MICUI1-knockout 
cells, which were solubilized and incubated with FLAG beads. The eluent was 
then analysed. Letm1in WCL and immunoprecipitate was detected using 
anti-FLAG and anti-Letm1 antibodies, respectively. Cytochrome c oxidase 
subunit 2 (COX2) serves as acontrol, showing that MICUI1 does not interact 
nonspecifically with other mitochondrial inner-membrane proteins. MICU2 
signals were obtained by targeting native proteins. An EMRE blot was not 
performed, as the EMRE gene was deleted in these cells. MICU1 mutants were 
properly folded: they still formed a complex with MICU2. d, Functional roles of 
MICUI's C-terminal helix. In coimmunoprecipitation, wild-type MCU, wild-type 
MICU2 and FLAG-tagged MICU1 constructs were expressed in MCU/EMRE/ 
MICU1-knockout cells, with MICU1 used to pull down other subunits. 
C-terminal truncation (AC, residues 445-476 deleted) of MICU1 greatly 
weakens its interaction with MCU without affecting MICU2 binding. Tim23, 


amembrane-embedded component of the mitochondrial translocase of the 
inner membrane, was used to rule out nonspecific binding. The bar chart 
summarizes the effect of MICU1 C-truncation on the gatekeeping function. 
Wild-type or AC MICU1 was expressed in MICU1-knockout cells, and 
mitochondrial Ca” uptake in low-Ca”* conditions (300 nM) was quantified 
using *Ca”* flux. Results are shown as means +s.e.m. Numbers of independent 
repeats are provided in parentheses. AC MICU1 has a much weaker ability to 
gate MCU than wild-type MICUL, as determined by two-tailed t-test 
(P=0.0098). Con, untransfected MICUI1-knockout cells. e, Roles of the MICUI1- 
EMRE interaction in uniplex stability. The experiment assessed the complex 
stability of wild-type MCU and the indicated MICU1 constructs in the presence 
of wild-type or C-truncated (residues 96-107 deleted) EMRE in low-Ca”* 
conditions. These three subunits were coexpressed in MCU/MICU1/ 
EMRE-knockout cells. C-truncation of EMRE or charge-reversal of MICU1’s 
KKKKR sequence to QEQEQ (EQ) greatly weakens MICUI's association with 
MCU. f, Contribution of residue R352 to formation of the MICUI-MICU2 
heterodimer. Complex formation between C463S MICUI1, which cannot forma 
disulfide MICU dimer, and wild-type or R352E MICU2 was examined in MICU1/ 
MICU2-knockout cells. The R352E mutation in MICU2 strongly perturbs 
dimerization with MICU1. Letm1, detected using anti-Letm1 antibody, serves as 
control for nonspecific interactions. MCU and EMRE signals reflect native 
proteins. Allcoimmunoprecipitation experiments (c-f) were performed four 
times with similar results using independent biological samples. For gel source 
data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2|Single-particle cryo-EM analysis of the uniplex inlow 
Ca” conditions. a, Representative cryo-EM image of the purified uniplex in 
low Ca” conditions. b, 2D class averages of the uniplex. c, Workflow for 
classification and refinement. NU-refinement, non-uniform refinement. 

d, Angle distributions of the particles for the final reconstruction. e, Fourier 
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shell correlation (FSC) of the final reconstruction asa function of resolution. 
Red, gold-standard FSC curve, FSC = 0.143; blue, FSC = 0.5; orange, FSC curve 
between the final model and half-map 1; green, FSC curve between the final 
model and half-map 2. f, Local resolution of the map calculated by BlocRes. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Representative cryo-EM density maps of the uniplex uniplex. d, e, Cryo-EM density of the a-helices in MICU1 (d) and MICU2 (e) from 
in low-Ca*‘ and high-Ca” conditions. a, b, Cryo-EM density maps of MCU (a) the low-Ca”* uniplex. f, Cryo-EM density maps of lipids bound to the MCU TM 
andits selectivity filter (b) for the low-Ca” uniplex. The putative cationis region of the low-Ca” uniplex. g-j, Cryo-EM density maps of MCU (g), EMRE (h), 
shownasared sphere inb. c, Cryo-EM density map of EMRE of the low-Ca** MICU1 (i), and MICU2 (j) of the high-Ca”* uniplex. 
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final reconstruction. e, The final reconstruction FSC asa function of 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Structural comparison of low-Ca” uniplex and the 
MCU-EMRE subcomplex. a, Structural superposition of the MCU-EMRE 
part of low-Ca” uniplex (blue) and the MCU-EMRE subcomplex (grey). 

b, Interactions between MCU and EMRE in the uniplex. Two MCU subunits are 
coloured green and cyan, and one EMRE is coloured orange. c, The selectivity 
filter of MCU in the uniplex. The side chains of D261 and E264 are shown as 


MCU MICU1 


sticks. The putative cation is shown as ared sphere. d, Comparison of the 
luminal gate of MCU in the uniplex (blue) and the MCU-EMRE subcomplex 
(grey). The cryo-EM density of the uniplex luminal gate is shown on the right. 
e, Surface representation of the MCU-MICU1 interface, coloured according to 
electrostatic potential (red, negative; blue, positive). 
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and MCU-EMRE subcomplex. a, Cryo-EM map of the high-Ca” uniplex. MCU-EMRE subcomplex. d, Comparison of the luminal gate of MCU in the 
b, Superposition of one copy of the high-Ca” uniplex (blue) and the high-Ca”‘ uniplex (blue) and the MCU-EMRE subcomplex (grey). The cryo-EM 


MCU-EMRE subcomplex (grey). The MICU1 and MICU2 parts of the uniplex are density of the uniplex luminal gate is shown on the right. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Validation of the interface of the high-Ca”* uniplex 
and functional roles of uniplex dimer interfaces. a, The effect of Ca* 
elevation and EMRE C-truncation on MICU1’s association with the uniplex. 
1D4-tagged wild-type (WT) MCU was used to precipitate wild-type MICU1 and 
the indicated EMRE constructs in high- or low-Ca”‘ conditions (Hand L, 
respectively). Allthree subunits were expressed in MCU/MICU1/ 
EMRE-knockout cells. The Letm1 control was performed asin Extended Data 
Fig. 1c, but with an 1D4-tagged, rather than FLAG-tagged, version of Letm1. 
Letm1lin WCL orimmunoprecipitate (IP) was detected with anti-1D4 or 
anti-Letm1 antibodies, respectively. Four independent experiments were 
performed, yielding similar results. b, Roles of MICUI1’s polybasic sequencein 
MICU1 binding to the MCU-EMRE tetramer. The image compares the stability 
of wild-type MCU complexed with wild-type MICU1 or the KKKKR-to-QEQEQ 
mutant (EQ) of MICU1 in low or high Ca”*. Wild-type MCU/EMRE and MICU1 
constructs were expressed in MCU/MICU1/EMRE-knockout cells. Four 
independent repeats were performed, leading to similar results. 

c, Size-exclusion chromatography profiles of the purified human uniplex 
containing wild-type or D123R MCU. The inset shows SDS-PAGE gel analysis of 
the uniplex. Data are representative of three independent experiments with 
similar results. d, Size-exclusion chromatography profiles of the purified 
human uniplex containing wild-type or mutant MICU2. The uniplex was 
expressed in MICU2-knockout HEK293 cells to eliminate the effect of 
endogenous MICU2. The experiment was performed twice independently with 
similar results. Tetra, RIO7E-R120E-K121E-D154R mutant MICU2. 

e-g, Functional roles of the uniporter’s dimer interfaces. We analysed the 
D123R MCU mutant expressed in MCU-knockout cells, or K121A or R107E- 
R120E-K121E-D154R (tetra) MICU2 mutants expressed in MICU2-knockout 
cells, using a standard fluorophore-based mitochondrial Ca”*-uptake assay in 


10 pM Ca”* (e, f) or by “Ca”* flux in300 nM Ca” (g). Numbers in parentheses 
indicate numbers of independent repeats. Arrowheads ine indicate the 
addition of Ru360. Con, untransfected cells. In*Ca”* flux experiments, 
wild-type MICU1 was coexpressed with wild-type or D123R MCU in 
MCU-knockout cells to ensure sufficient copies of MICU1 to gate MCU 

(Jpg MCU and 2 pg MICUI1 DNA per well in six-well plates). The tetra-MICU2 
construct has lower expression levels despite using threefold more DNAin 
transient expression. h-j, Localization of the uniporter in the mitochondrial 
inner membrane of wild-type (h) or MICU2-knockout (KO;j) cells. 
Mitochondrial membrane fractions enriched in outer membrane, inner/ 
outer-membrane contact points (CP) or inner membrane (IMM) were separated 
inasucrose gradient as described**. COX2, mitofilin and VDAC were used as the 
markers for inner membrane, inner/outer-membrane contact points and outer 
membrane, respectively. We found MCU to be more enriched in contact points 
(h, i). This feature was not affected by knocking out MICU2 or expressing 
tetra-MICU2 in MICU2-knockout cells (i,j). The sucrose gradient goes from 60% 
to 30% from left to right. The bar chart ini presents the ratio of total western 
signals inIMM (yellow boxin h) over the signals in contact points (cyan boxinh). 
Three biologically independent experiments were carried out, with similar 
results (h,j), as summarized in the bar chart (i). Two-tailed t-tests were 
performed, with P-values labelled on the bar chart. k-I, Effect of the D123R 
mutation on uniporter distribution. D123R or wild-type MCU was expressed in 
MCU-knockout cells, and MCU localization was analysed. D123R reduces the 
biased distribution of MCU in contact points. Four biologically independent 
experiments were performed, with similar results (k), as summarized inthe bar 
chart (I). Statistical analyses were carried out through two-tailed t-tests. All bar 
charts (f, g,i, 1) present data as means +s.e.m. For gel source data, see 
Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | MICU1-MICU2 heterodimer in low-Ca” and high-Ca”* 
conditions and sequence alignment of MICU2. a, Structural comparison of 
canonical EF hands 1and 4 of MICU1 in the low-Ca”* uniplex (green) with those 
known in the Ca?*-free (grey) and Ca**-bound (orange) states. b, Structural 
comparison of canonical EF hands land 4 of MICU2in the low-Ca”* uniplex 
(cyan) versus those known in the Ca”"-free (wheat) and Ca**-bound (yellow) 
states. c, Structural comparison of canonical EF hands 1and 4 of MICU1inthe 


high-Ca** uniplex (lemon) with those known in the Ca?*-bound (orange) and 
Ca"-free (grey) states. d, Structural comparison of canonical EF hands 1and4 
of MICU2 in the high-Ca”* uniplex (blue) versus those known in the Ca”*-bound 
(yellow) and Ca?*-free (wheat) states. e, Sequence alignment of MICU2 
homologues from Homo sapiens (Hs), Mus musculus (Mm), Gallus gallus (Gg), 
Xenopus tropicalis (Xt) and Danio rerio (Dr). The residues participating in 
MICU1-MICU2 interactions are indicated with magenta circles. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Sequence alignment of MICU1 from different species. 
Sequence alignment of MICU1 homologues from Homo sapiens (Hs), Gallus 
gallus (Gg), Danio rerio (Dr), Ciona intestinalis (Ci), Drosophila melanogaster 


(Dm), Caenorhabditis elegans (Ce), Arabidopsis thaliana (At) and Dictyostelium 
discoideum (Dd). The residues participating in MICUI-MICU2 and MICUI-MCU 
interactions are indicated with magenta and blue circles, respectively. 


Extended Data Table 1| Cryo-EM data collection, refinement and validation statistics 


Data collection and processing 
Magnification 
Voltage (KV) 
Electron exposure (e—/A*) 
Defocus range (j1m) 
Pixel size (A) 
Symmetry imposed 
Initial particle images (no.) 
Final particle images (no.) 
Map resolution (A) 

FSC threshold 
Map resolution range (A) 


Refinement 
Initial model used (PDB code) 
Model resolution (A) 
FSC threshold 
Model resolution range (A) 
Map sharpening B factor (A?) 
Model composition 
Non-hydrogen atoms 
Protein residues 
Ligands 
B factors (A?) 
Protein 
Ligand 
R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 
Bond angles (°) 
Validation 
MolProbity score 
Clashscore 
Poor rotamers (%) 
Ramachandran plot 
Favored (%) 
Allowed (%) 
Disallowed (%) 


Low-Ca uniplex 
(EMDB-21642) 
(PDB 6WDN) 


130,000 
300 


900,008 
64,131] 
3.3 
0.143 
2.8-6.2 


605B, 4NSC, 6AGH 
3.6 

0.5 

3.15-381 

-54 


135.59 


0.005 
0.729 


2.12 
14.6] 
0.52 


92.9 
7.1 
0 


High-Ca uniplex 
(EMDB-21643) 
(PDB 6WDO) 


36,000 


2,572,617 
101,531 
3.6 

0.143 
3.1-6.4 


6058, 4NSD, 6111 


130.26 
96.81 


0.005 
0.716 


2.37 
21.32 
0.77 


90.2 
9.8 
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Data exclusions No data were excluded from analyses. 


Replication Biochemical and functional experiments were repeated at least three times (except twice in Extended Data Fig. 7d) in independent 
experiments. Experimental findings were reproduced reliably. Cryo-EM data processing was not repeated. Following the same procedures, the 
data processing would be reproducible. 
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Antibodies used Anti-Flag (Sigma F1804, Lot #SLBX2256, 1:10,000) 
Anti-EMRE (Santa Cruz 86337, Lot #K0215, 1:400) 
Anti-Letm1 (Abcam ab55434, Lot #GR148824-4, 1:2,000) 
Anti-Tim23 (Santa Cruz sc-514463, Lot #R1219, 100 ng/mL) 
Anti-MICU2 (Abcam ab101465, Lot #GR3212268-15, 1:10,000) 
Anti-COX2 (Abcam ab110258, Lot #GR3239988-5, 100 ng/mL) 
Anti-mitofilin (Abcam ab110329, Lot #GR3299197-4, 100 ng/mL) 
Anti-VDAC1 (Abcam ab14734, Lot #GR3296736-10, 100 ng/mL) 
Anti-1D4 (home-made, 100 ng/mL) 


Validation 1. Anti-Flag antibody is validated by the manufacturer (Sigma): the antibody detects a single target band on a Western blot from 
mammalian crude cell lysate. 
2. Anti-Letm1 antibody is validated by the manufacturer (Abcam): the antibody detects a single band at ~75 kDa on a Western 
blot from HeLa cell lysate. 
3. Anti-Tim23 antibody is validated by the manufacturer (Santa Cruz): the antibody detects a single band at ~23 kDa ona 
Western blot from the lysate of MCF7 cells. 
4. Anti-MICU2 antibody is validated by the manufacturer (Abcam): the antibody detects a single band at 45 kDa on a Western 
blot from U87-MG whole cell lysate. 
5. Anti-COX2 antibody is validated by the manufacturer (Abcam): the antibody detects a single band at ~25 kDa on a Western 
blot from mitochondrial lysate from human heart tissue. 
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. Anti-mitofilin antibody is validated by the manufacturer (Abcam): the antibody detects a single band at ~100 kDa on a Western 
ot from human cerebellum tissue. 
7. Anti-VDAC1 antibody is validated by the manufacturer (Abcam): the antibody detects a single band at ~35 kDa on a Western 


blot from mitochondrial lysate from human heart tissue. 

8. Anti-1D4 antibody was validated in-house: the antibody detects a single band at ~35 kDa on a Western blot from the crude 
lysate of HEK293 cells transiently expressing an 1D4-tagged MCU protein. The Western signal can be blocked by a synthesized 
1D4 peptide (TETSQVAPA). Detailed results were documented in Tsai et al., (eLife 2016). 

9. Anti-EMRE antibody was validated in-house: the antibody detects a single and at ~15 kDa on a Western blot from HEK293 cell 
lysate. Moreover, the Western signal was eliminated by EMRE-KO. Results were documented in Tsai et al., (eLife 2016). 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 
Cell line source(s) sf9 (Expression Systems, #94-001S); HEK293s (ATCC, #CRL-3022); HEK 293T (ATCC, #CRL-11268) 
Authentication HEK 293T cells for functional experiments were authenticated by ATCC using short tandem repeat (STR) profiling when 


purchased (Jan, 2012), and was re-authenticated by ATCC using STR profiling in May 2016. sf9 and HEK293S cells were only 
used for producing proteins for structural determination. These cells were not further authenticated after being purchased. 
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Mycoplasma contamination HEK293T cells used for functional studies were checked for mycoplasma contamination semi-annually using PCR (no 
contamination has been detected in our last test in Jan 2020). sf9 and HEK293S cells for structural studies have not been 
tested for mycoplasma contamination. 


Commonly misidentified lines None of the cell lines used are listed in the ICLAC database. 
(See ICLAC register) 
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Retraction Note: 
miR-34a blocks 
osteoporosis and bone 
metastasis by inhibiting 
osteoclastogenesis 

and Tgif2 


https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586-020-2273-1 


Retraction to: Nature https://doi.org/10.1038/nature13375 


Published online 25 June 2014 


® Check for updates 


Jing Y. Krzeszinski, Wei Wei, HoangDinh Huynh, Zixue Jin, 
Xunde Wang, Tsung-Cheng Chang, Xian-Jin Xie, Lin He, 
Lingegowda S. Mangala, Gabriel Lopez-Berestein, Anil K. Sood, 
Joshua T. Mendell & Yihong Wan 


Upon re-examination of the bone histomorphometry data in Extended 
Data Figs. 1i, 2d, 3h, 4h, 5n, 6e, 9g and 10f of this Letter, anomalies were 
found that call into question the integrity of these data. These con- 
cerns undermine the confidence in the study and the authors thus wish 
to retract the Letter in its entirety. The authors regret this situation 
and apologize to the scientific community. All authors agree with the 


Retraction, but author Xunde Wang did not respond. 
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LEARNING TO LOVE 
VIRTUAL CONFERENCES 


COVID-19 has provided an opportunity to rethink the scientific conference. 
How do researchers make the most of online meetings? By Chris Woolston 


ynn Cominsky, an astrophysicist at 
Sonoma State University in Califor- 
nia, had planned to spend part of late 
March and early April inJohannesburg, 
South Africa, for the Ninth Fermi Inter- 
national Symposium, an event that would 
have gathered hundreds of astronomers and 
astrophysicists with an interest in y-ray surveys 
conducted by the Large Area Telescope (LAT) 
and the Gamma-ray Burst Monitor. When that 
plan, like so many others, was scuttled by the 


COVID-19 pandemic, she ended up attending 
a virtual meeting with fellow members of the 
LAT collaboration — no plane ticket or hotel 
room required. 

For her, it was a disappointing, but even- 
tually fruitful, fall-back plan. “I enjoy going 
to conferences,” she says. “Some of the best 
proposals and projects that I’ve thought about 
have come from random interactions with peo- 
ple at conferences.” 

Online meetings might lack many of the 
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benefits of an in-person conference: conver- 
sations over dinner; face-to-face networking; 
fresh perspectives that can come from simply 
leaving one’s home ground. But as Cominsky 
and others have found, there’s a lot to like 
about virtual conferencing. And as more meet- 
ings move online — a trend likely to continue 
even after the pandemic fades — researchers 
are increasingly trying to accept the new vir- 
tual reality of scientific gatherings. “I was able 
to listen to a bunch of talks without leaving 
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home,’ Cominsky says. 

Prompted by Nature's coverage of the virtual 
conference of the American Physical Society 
(APS) in April, researchers shared their per- 
sonal, and generally positive, experiences of 
online conferences in a Nature online poll. Of 
485 respondents, 82% said that they would 
be willing to attend an online conference in 
future. Nature reached out toasample of those 
respondents for more on what they had learnt 
and their advice for future attendees. 


Embrace the awkward 


Cominsky says that scientists shouldn't expect 
online conferences to run perfectly, especially 
when the conversion to online was unexpected 
and hastily planned. She attended a few of the 
virtual presentations from the APS meeting, 
which was put together very quickly after it 
became clear that a physical gathering would 
be impossible. The event was widely consid- 
ered a success, drawing more than 7,200 reg- 
istrants compared with an average of 1,600 
to 1,800, but there were some glitches and 
awkward moments along the way. “It’s OK to 
acknowledge that this is a weird time and that 
you probably aren't going to get as much out 
of the situation as you were hoping,” she says. 
“If remote conferences start with that kind of 
acknowledgement, people can feel like they’re 
not alone.” 

For attendees, the awkwardness may include 
moments of less-than-optimal sound and 
occasional technical glitches. Presenters, for 
their part, could find it challenging to deliver 
atalk toa monitor instead of toa live audience. 
“It’s hard to know what kind of reaction you're 
getting if you can’t see people’s faces,” Comin- 
sky says. “It’s hard to tell if people understood 
what you just said.” 


Future organizers should mix it up 


Chris Wood, a microscopist at the National 
Autonomous University of Mexico in Mex- 
ico City, says that a lack of travel funding 
had ended any hope of attending the annual 
Focus on Microscopy meeting, which had been 
scheduled for April in Osaka, Japan. For Wood 
and many other scientists — especially those in 
developing countries — regular travel to far-off 
conferences is simply impossible. “Grants are 
quite thin here,” he says. “You have to trim your 
budget to get a grant approved, and travel is 
the first thing to go.” 

But when the COVID-19 pandemic forced 
that conference to become virtual, Wood was 
able to view several presentations that were 
moved online, an opportunity that he hopes 
will repeat itself for future conferences. “It 
democratizes access in developing countries,” 
he says. “I don’t see why we should be exclud- 
ing tens of thousands of students who have 
just as much right to attend.” 

Wood thinks that more conferences in 
future should adopt a ‘hybrid’ approach, with 
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both physical and virtual attendees. The online 
attendees could pay a registration fee to sup- 
port the conference, but attendance should be 
affordable for everyone. “I would be happy to 
pay for aconference that’s especially relevant 
to me,’ he says. 


Take advantage of the availability 


As more conferences go online, some research- 
ers have moved into binge mode. Paul DeSte- 
fano, a graduate student at Portland State 
University in Oregon, says he has watched 
about 15 sessions so far from the APS confer- 
ence, a feat that would have been impossible if 
he had been there in person. In future, he says, 
a little more discretion might be in order. “I 
really enjoyed some of the sessions, but maybe 
I didn’t need to see every last one,” he says. 
“That’s something I need to adjust.” 

Tom Brown, an energy-systems modeller 
at the Karlsruhe Institute of Technology in 


“I would behappy to pay fora 
conference that’s especially 
relevant tome.” 


Germany, is similarly dedicating a significant 
amount of his time to watching virtual confer- 
ence sessions. “The availability has massively 
increased,” he says. “I’ve attended workshops 
in the morning in Europe, and in the evening 
in the States.” Brown, who says he had already 
stopped flying to conferences to help save 
energy and protect the climate, has asystem 
to manage his virtual attendance. “I save con- 
ferences for Tuesdays and Thursdays,” he says. 
“Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays are free 
for actual work.” 


Stay interactive 


Virtual conferences might lack the intimacy 
of a physical gathering, but it’s still possible 
for attendees to connect with each other. The 
APS conference, for example, provided a chat 
function for real-time feedback. Brown says 
that he recently sent a follow-up e-mail to a 
presenter, the virtual equivalent of approach- 
ing a speaker after a talk. “I got a response a 
couple of days later,” he says. “If you want to 
get something going, you have to give them a 
reason to respond.” Some students and other 
early-career researchers might even find digital 
communication with eminent scientists to be 
less intimidating than a face-to-face encounter. 

Cominsky notes that junior researchers 
often use conferences as a way to meet future 
collaborators. That’s harder to do inthe virtual 
world, but it’s not impossible. “I would check 
out the programme and reach out to people 
ahead of time to form a relationship,’ she says. 


Chris Woolston is a freelance writer in Billings, 
Montana. 
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GRAPHIC CONTENT: 
PICTURING SCIENCE 


The web-based tool BioRender has become a 
staple of biomedical research drawings. 


By Jeffrey M. Perkel 


ike many researchers, Rita Sattler is 
trained to conduct science, not to draw 
it. But papers still need writing — and 
illustrating. So, when the time came to 
document what her team had done fora 
journal article, Sattler did what her colleagues 
frequently do: she fired up PowerPoint. 

Microsoft’s tool for creating and displaying 
slideshow presentations is one of two popular 
options for creating scientific illustrations; 
the other is Adobe Illustrator. But Illustrator 
is a professional-grade tool with a notori- 
ously steep learning curve, and PowerPoint’s 
strength is slide shows, not graphic design. 
“I’m not gonna give the adjective that I really 
want to say, but they were just really not nice,” 
Sattler says of the resulting images. 

In 2019, a graduate student working in 
Sattler’s laboratory suggested an alternative. 
BioRender, a web-based tool designed for 
life-science and medical illustration, is like a 
feature-lite version of Illustrator. Developed 
in Toronto, Canada, by a start-up of the same 
name, and launched in 2017, it features an 
extensive library of scalable ‘icons’ from across 
the life sciences and medicine; researchers can 


drop these onto acanvas and manipulate them 
as if they were circles or polygons. 

For Sattler, a neuroscientist at the Barrow 
Neurological Institute in Phoenix, Arizona, 
that made it possible to quickly illustrate 
cell-differentiation pathways without having 
to draw each cell from scratch. “Everybody 
was like, oh my God, this is awesome,” Sattler 
says. “We jumped on this very, very quickly, 
and we've been using really nothing else 
since then.” 


Show, not tell 


Scientific success requires an effective level 
of communication, whether with peer review- 
ers, funding agencies or colleagues. Ina field in 
which the communication channels that count 
—journalarticles and grant applications — often 
have page limits, an illustration can be worth 
far more than a thousand words. “If you want 
to communicate your findings, or in the case 
ofagrant application if youjust want to explain 
what you want to do, it’s really important to use 
graphics,” says Wilfried Rossoll, a cell biologist 
at Mayo Clinic inJacksonville, Florida. 

Unlike data figures that detail primary 
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research findings, these graphics are typically 
illustrated explainers of proposed mod- 
els, experimental methods or biochemical 
pathways. More and more journals allow 
researchers to include graphical abstracts, for 
instance — illustrations intended to summarize 
the key conclusions ofa paper. 

Researchers typically create those illus- 
trations using PowerPoint or Illustrator, or 
analogues thereof. But none of these was 
designed specifically for scientists, sothey can 
be challenging to use. “I would have banged my 
head against the wall” trying to use Illustra- 
tor had it not been for BioRender, says Signe 
Elisabeth Asberg, a sepsis researcher at the 
Norwegian University of Science and Technol- 
ogy in Trondheim, as she recalls the graphics 
she made for her thesis. Akiko Iwasaki, an 
immunobiologist at Yale University in New 
Haven, Connecticut, echoes that sentiment. 
Using Illustrator, she says, “it would take me 
days to create figures of tissues or cell types 
or vasculature. But with BioRender, within 
minutes I can draw what I need.” 


Fully equipped 

That’s thanks mostly to BioRender’s library 
of around 30,000 life-science icons, which 
includes anatomical drawings and depictions 
of everything from SARS-CoV-2 virus parti- 
cles to fruit flies. Users can resize, rotate and 
change the colour of those icons. But they can- 
not change their fundamental appearance, for 
instance to add or remove a protein domain. 
The library also includes icons for specific 
pieces of laboratory kit, making it possible to 
illustrate protocols with images of the actual 
equipment used. 

Among the items depicted are the 
Orbitrap Fusion Tribrid mass spectrom- 
eter, made by Thermo Fisher Scientific in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, and the MinION 
DNA sequencer, from Oxford Nanopore 
Technologies in the United Kingdom. Beth 
Kenkel, an associate scientist at Bristol Myers 
Squibb in Seattle, says that this feature helps 
in her presentations to her team. “I can quickly 
makea graphic representation of how] planto 
do an experiment. And then! can solicit feed- 
back from my co-workers: is this how I should 
design it, or should I change something?” 

Researchers can also create icons that 
represent specific structures in the Protein 
Data Bank, an open-access digital archive 
providing access to 3D structure data for 
proteins and nucleic acids. In March the com- 
pany rolled out an enhanced Protein Data Bank 
interface that enables BioRender to produce 
“more painterly” renderings than its earlier 
iteration, says Shiz Aoki, a medical illustrator 
who co-founded BioRender. Users can also 
request custom icons from the BioRender 
team. Rossoll, for example, has ordered icons 
that represent two pieces of equipment used 
in tissue processing for immunohistochemical 
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analysis. Created at no charge, those icons are 
now available to all BioRender users. “You're 
welcome,’ he quips. 


Alllined up 


Fleshing out BioRender’s toolbar are drawing 
tools specific to life-science research. There 
are pre-made lines and arrow styles for bio- 
chemical pathways, for instance; an arc tool 
for plasmid maps (graphical representations 
of small circular pieces of DNA commonly 
used in molecular biology research); anda 
new series of brushes for drawing plasmid 
membranes, vasculature and nucleic acids 
as if they were lines. 

Andrew Deans, a protein chemist at 
St Vincent’s Institute in Melbourne, Australia, 
published a paper (J. O’Rourke et al. Nucleus 
10, 221-230; 2019) in October that features 
four graphics created in BioRender. Deans 
is comfortable using Illustrator, but notes 
that it can be difficult to train new people to 


use it. As a result, he says, his students ‘love’ 
BioRender. But they still create data figures 
with Illustrator and Adobe Photoshop, he 
notes. And one member of his team, who is 
comfortable drawing freehand, creates illus- 
trations using the Tayasui Sketches iPad app 
and an Apple Pencil. 

Andthereare other options, although none 
is as bio-focused as BioRender. Kenkel, who 
also blogs for the reagent distribution service 
Addgene, says that she illustrates her posts 
mostly using Vectr, a general-purpose vec- 
tor-graphics tool, and Canva, an online tool 
for creating social-media images. Both tools 
are free, web-based and easy to use, she says, 
and “basically tick all the boxes for me”. 

Ken Hughes, an oceanography postdoc 
at Oregon State University in Corvallis, uses 
Inkscape, an open-source Illustrator analogue 
whose version 1.0 release came out on 1 May. 
And Zen Faulkes, who studies crustacean 
biology at the University of Texas Rio Grande 


Valley in Edinburg, favours CorelDRAW, a 
commercial tool that he supplements with 
images from the Noun Project, a collection 
of more than 2 million freely available icons. 
(Another option is the Servier Medical Art 
collection from the pharmaceutical company 
Servier in Suresnes, France; this includes some 
3,000 free-to-use images.) 

According to Aoki, BioRender now has some 
200,000 users. It’s free to use, but the result- 
ing images are watermarked, and output-file 
resolution and format are limited. Figure pub- 
lication requires a licence (US$35 per month, 
or $99 per month for 5 users). Users can start 
working froma blank canvas, but the company 
also provides hundreds of predesigned tem- 
plates, including several related to SARS-CoV-2. 
One of these, detailing the coronavirus replica- 
tion cycle, is currently the most-used template 
onthe site, Aoki says. 


Jeffrey M. Perkel is Nature’s technology editor. 


AFRICAN SCIENTISTS 
LEVERAGE OPEN HARDWARE 


A growing emphasis on do-it-yourself science is helping researchers 
to equip labs in resource-limited areas. By Abdullahi Tsanni 


2018 article in the journal HardwareX 
details “an open source hardware 
setup to measure locomotor activity 
in rodents”. It has a simple design. 
But for developer Victor Kumbol, 
then a neuroscience master’s student at the 
Kwame Nkrumah University of Science and 
Technology in Kumasi, Ghana, that device, 
called Actifield, has had an outsized impact. 

Actifield is an actimeter, a device that 
quantifies animal activity (V. Wumbor-Apin 
Kumbol et al. HardwarexX http://doi.org/ 
ggb8hw; 2018). “I needed the actimeter to 
test for potential drug compounds that could 
modify behaviour in mice. But my depart- 
ment had only one actimeter available, and 
it was outdated,” Kumbol says. “So I decided 
to build one for myself.” 

With colleagues Elikplim Ampofo and Mary 
Twumasi, Kumbol travelled to Cape Town, 
South Africa, to attend a two-week work- 
shop run by the non-profit organization 
Teaching and Research in Natural Sciences 
for Development (TReND) in Africa, which 
promotes research and education on the 
African continent. 

Founded in 2011 by Lucia Prieto-Godino, 
now at the Francis Crick Institute in London, 
Sadiq Yusuf at the Uganda Technology and 
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Management University in Kampala and 
Tom Baden at the University of Sussex in 
Brighton, UK, TReND in Africa encourages 
do-it-yourself research with a focus on low- 
cost, open-source science. Courses cover 
such topics as fly genetics, neuroscience and 
hardware development. 

In one example, TReND in Africa instructor 
and University of Sussex bioengineer André 
Maia Chagas joined a team including 
Prieto-Godino and Baden in 2017 to design a 
microscope. It was built using off-the-shelf 
and 3D-printed components, and dubbed the 
€100 lab (A. Maia Chagas et al. PLoS Biol. 15, 
e2002702; 2017). 

“Open-science hardware is not only 
important in Africa but all over the world,” 
Chagas says. “If you have the blueprint for a 
piece of equipment, you can understand how 
it works. You can repair your equipment if it 
breaks down, and, even more importantly, 
adapt it to your local needs.” 

Kumbol’s Actifield device is an array of 
infrared light emitters and detectors inside 
a box, run using a microcontroller made 
by the open-source developer Arduino. As 
rodents move around in the box, they disrupt 
the beams and the actimeter counts those 
events. 
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At US$122.91, the device is a fraction of 
the cost of commercial systems, which can 
amount to $6,000 or more. The resulting 
paper in HardwareX helped Kumbol to secure 
funding from the Mozilla Foundation to 
organize a follow-up workshop last July at 
the University of Health and Allied Sciences 
in Ho, Ghana. He has demonstrated Actifield 
at the Kwame Nkrumah University of Science 
and Technology, and has built actimeters for 
the science department there. 

Nowa PhD student at the Einstein Center 
for Neurosciences in Berlin, Kumbol has 
joined the editorial board of Hardwarex. 
In February, he was invited to speak about 
using open-science tools to tackle equipment 
challenges in Africa at a VIB Core Manage- 
ment Workshop in Leuven, Belgium. 

“It was a great experience for me,” Kumbol 
says. “I received a lot of positive feedback on 
the potential for open hardware, which has 
really motivated me to start working on the 
next steps.” 

Says Chagas, “This is what we want: anew 
generation of African scientists that will train 
others on the continent.” 


Abdullahi Tsanni is a science writer based in 
Abuja, Nigeria. 
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Photographed by the African 
Centre of Excellence for 
Genomics of Infectious Diseases. 
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study microbial diseases such as 
COVID-19, Lassa fever and Ebola. My 
research team at Redeemer’s University 
in Ede, Nigeria, focuses on detecting 
and characterizing pathogens, so that 
we can identify the aetiology of previously 
inexplicable fevers in west Africa. The 
coronavirus pandemic fits neatly into the 
scope of my work, and our priority has 
shifted to COVID-19. 

Since Nigeria confirmed its first case of 
the disease on 27 February, my team and 
Ihave been working in staggered shifts in 
my laboratory. We receive human-tissue 
samples from states in Nigeria, and then 
test them for traces of SARS-CoV-2, the 
coronavirus that causes the disease. We 
use a technique called polymerase chain 
reaction, which enables us to detect specific 
genetic material from the coronavirus if it 
is present. 

On1March, I drove 90 kilometres from my 
lab to the airport in Ibadan, to receive clinical 
specimens of the coronavirus from the first 
person in Nigeria known to have contracted 
COVID-19. I confirmed the presence of the 
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SARS-CoV-2 virus in those specimens, and 
my team and I sequenced the virus’s genome 
within 72 hours — an incredible feat. Here, I’m 
standing beside one of the two sequencing 
platforms in my lab. 

We are now sequencing more coronavirus 
genomes and developing a rapid molecular 
diagnostic test that uses CRISPR gene- 
editing technology to detect SARS-COV-2. 
We hope to move this work to remote areas 
in Africasoon. The government considers 
our work essential, and my team and Iall 
have passes to get into the lab during the 
lockdown. 

People might have thought that this 
work was impossible in Africa, but we 
are demonstrating that the continent’s 
scientists can generate crucial data in the 
global fight against COVID-19 — as well as 
contributing to the field of genomics. | feel 
inspired to bea part of this new narrative. 


Christian Happi is a molecular biologist at the 
African Centre of Excellence for Genomics of 
Infectious Diseases at Redeemer’s University in 
Ede, Nigeria. Interview by Abdullahi Tsanni. 
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